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SECTION  1 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Sne^k  Analysis  is  an  engineering  analysis  tool  which  can  be  used  for  hardware 
and  software  systems  to  identify  latent  paths  which  cause  concurrent  unwanted 
functions  or  inhibit  desired  functions,  assuming  all  components  and  codes  are 
functioning  properly.  The  objective  of  this  analysis  tool  is  the  prediction  of 
these  problems  before  they  occur  in  test  or  operation.  If  these  problems  are 
identified  early  in  a  program,  the  cost  of  modifications  and  redesign  should  be 
reduced  and  the  reliability  and  safety  of  the  system  should  increase,  MIL-STD-785B 
(Reliability  Program  for  System  and  Equipments  Development  and  Production, 

15  September  1980)  has  a  task  (#205)  which,  if  specified,  will  require  Sneak 
Analysis  on  new  efforts.  The  number  of  dollars  that  can  be  allocated  for  relia¬ 
bility  program  tasks  is  limited  for  equipments  and  systems  that  are  procured  with 
fixed  or  constrained  budgets.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  whether 
Sneak  Analysis  was  both  effective  and  had  estimable  costs  before  inclusion  as  a 
program  requirement.  Sneak  Analysis  data  have  been  collected  and  analyzed  to 
provide  proper  visibility  of  costs  and  effectiveness.  This  effort  resulted  in 
the  collection  of  these  data,  analysis  in  detail  of  the  cost  and  problem  identi¬ 
fication  effectiveness  of  Sneak  Analysis,  and  development  of  guidelines  for  ap¬ 
plication  of  Sneak  Analysis  requirements. 

1.1  Objective.  The  objective  of  this  effort  vjas  to  develop  guidelines  for 
applying  and  structuring  Sneak  Analysis  based  on  the  type  of  equipment  or  soft¬ 
ware,  complexity,  development  phase  and  program  dollars.  These  guidelines  define 
Sneak  Analysis  program  requirements,  monitoring  criteria  and  cost  effectiveness 
parameters.  These  guidelines  can  be  used  to  tailor  requirements  for  Sneak 
Analysis  to  the  needs  of  each  Individual  program. 

1.2  Approach.  The  approach  for  this  effort  was  based  on  an  in-depth  study 
of  102  competed  Sneak  Analysis  projects  (out  of  a  total  of  111  projects)  for 
various  systems,  equipment,  software  codes,  and  project  environments.  The  study 
compared  methods  of  analysis,  cost  of  analysis,  size  and  complexity  of  equipments, 
type  of  equipment,  phase  of  development  and  effectiveness  of  the  analysis.  Based 
on  these  results,  guidelines  were  developed  for  specifying,  applying,  and  monitor¬ 
ing  Sneak  Analysis  requirements.  In  addition,  a  feasibility  study  was  performed 
for  developing  simplified  Sneak  Analysis  techniques  for  small-scale  hardware 

appl ications. 

1.3  Problems.  The  acquisition  of  data  associated  with  real  program  system 
change  costs  was  very  limited  and  difficult  to  obtain.  There  was  little,  if  any, 
composite  data  at  the  program  level  which  identified  engineering,  equipment,  test, 
documentation  and  retrofit  costs  for  approved  changes.  The  statistical  validity 
of  program  savings  associated  with  correcting  Sneak  Analysis  identified  system 
problems  is  based  on  derived  "average"  project  change  costs.  These  change  costs 
can  vary  significantly  from  project  to  project  and  have  a  resultant  effect  on 
postulated  program  savings. 
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1.4  Factor  Index  Guide.  The  major  document  topics  are  outlined  in 
Table  1-1  according  to  pHinary  and  secondary  references.  The  table  should  be 
of  value  to  the  reader  in  locating  particular  subject  matter  because  of  the 
document  structure  and  size.  The  document  structure  is  organized  by  the  six 
tasks  described  in  Section  2.  The  structure  is  based  on  the  step-by-step 
Statement  of  Work  tasks  and  the  resulting  engineering  analysis  effort.  The  size 
of  the  document  is  due  in  part  to  the  extensive  effort  devoted  to  identifying 
Sneak  Analysis  effectiveness  based  on  the  actual  project  results,  as  presented 
in  Appendix  A. 


TABLE  1-1.  FACTOR  INDEX  GUIDE 


TOPICS 

PHHABV  FACTOR - 

REFERENCE  SECTIONS 

- SECONOARV  FACTOR 

REFERENCE  SECTIONS 

APPLICATION  GUIDELINES 

3.5.6 

MONITORING  GUIDELINES 

3.4.4 

3. 4. 2.1,  3. 4. 2. 2 

RISK  ASSESSMENTS 

3.5.1,  3.5.2.  3.5.4 

CONTRACTING  PRACTICES 

3. 4. 2. 3 

3. 4. 4.1,  APPENDICES 
C-H 

SPECIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS 

3.4.1 

APPENDIX  I 

tailoring  PROCESS 

3. 4. 3.1 

3.5.5,  3.4. 2.1 

REQUEST  FOR  PROPOSAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 

3. 4. 2.1 

EVALUATION  CRITERIA 
CONSIDERATIONS 

3.4. 2. 2 

quality  assurance 

3. 4. 1,7 

3.5.1,  3.4. 4. 4 

HARDWARE  ANALYSES 

3.3.1,  3.3.2 

3. 4. 3.1 

SOFTWARE  ANALYSES 

3.3.3,  3.3.4 

PROBLEM  IDENTIFICATION 
EFFECTIVENESS 

3. 2. 1.2,  3.2.2. 7, 
3.2.3,  3. 2. 4.4 

2.2,  3.4.4. 5, 

3. 6. 2.1,  3. 6. 2. 2 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

3. 2. 2. 7,  3.2.3, 

3.5.3 

2.2.2,  3. 2. 2.1, 

3. 2. 2. 2,  3.2. 2. 3, 

3. 2. 2. 4,  3. 2. 2. 5, 

3. 2. 2. 6 

COST  COMPARISONS 

3. 2. 2.1,  3. 2. 2. 2, 

3. 2. 2. 3,  3. 2. 2. 4, 

3. 2. 2. 5,  3. 2. 2. 6, 

3. 2. 2. 7,  3.2.3 

COST  ESTIMATING 

APPENDIX  B.  3.5.6 

3. 4. 3.1,  3.5.6, 

3.6.1 

PROJECT  PHASING 

3. 2. 1.1,  3. 2. 1.2 

3. 2. 1.3,  3, 2. 1.4, 

3. 2. 2. 2 

3.5.2,  3.5.3,  3.5.4 

EQUIPMENT  SELECTION 

3. 2. 1.3,  3. 2. 1.4, 

3. 2. 2. 4,  3. 2.2. 6, 
3.2.4  (ALL) 

3.5.5 

SYSTEM  CRITICALITY 

3. 2. 1.4,  3. 2. 2. 5, 
3.2.4  (ALL) 

PROJECT  DURATION 

3. 2. 2.3 

2.2.3 

FEASIBILITY  STUDY 

3.6 

PROJECT  HISTORY  TABLES 

APPENDIX  A 

2.  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  APPLICATION  SUMMARY 


This  section  contains  a  summary  presentation  o'  the  task  flow,  analysis 
trends  based  on  actual  project  results,  analysis  technique  comparisons.  Sneak 
Analysis  Application  Guidelines,  tailoring  requirements,  cost  estimation  tech¬ 
niques,  and  overall  project  conclusions.  The  detailed  presentation  of  task 
material  is  presented  in  Section  3. 

2.1  Task  Flow.  The  Sneak  Analysis  Application  Guidelines  task  flow  is 
shown  in  Figure  2-1. 
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Figure  2-1.  Task  Flow 

Task  1  required  the  collection  of  historical  data  for  a  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  number  of  hardware  and  software  Sneak  Analysis  projects.  The  informa¬ 
tion  gathered  represented  the  complete  data  base  for  one  contractor  acting  in 
the  role  of  an  independent  analyst.  The  111  projects  were  sufficient  for  this 
project  application  and  were  the  basis  for  the  subsequent  application  guidelines 
effort.  The  importance  of  Task  1  is  depicted  in  Figure  2-1  as  it  provides 
direct  input  to  three  tasks.  The  detailed  historical  data  are  presented  in 
Appendix  A.  Task  1  results  are  presented  in  Section  3.1. 

Task  2  required  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  historical  data  for  relevant 
trends  in  terms  of  cost,  technique  effectiveness,  project  phasing,  and  typ-'S 
of  equipment/software  analyzed.  This  was  the  major  task  element  of  the  total 
effort  since  the  tables  were  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  any  assertions  or  claims 
concerning  Sneak  Analysis.  Task  2  results  are  presented  in  Section  3.2. 
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Task  3  resulted  in  an  examination  of  various  analysis  techniques  for  com¬ 
monalities  and  differences  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the  most  applicable  tools 
for  project  use.  Twelve  hardware  techniques  and  five  software  techniques  were 
included  in  the  study.  Task  3  results  are  presented  in  Section  3.3. 

Task  4  provided  the  Sneak  Analysis  requirements,  specifications,  sample 
Statements  of  Work,  Request  for  Proposal  requirements,  evaluation  criteria,  and 
decision  making  processes.  An  additional  task  effort  addressed  the  description 
of  guidelines  and  j-oles  of  the  procuring  activityin  Sneak  Analysis  projects. 

Task  4  results  are  presented  in  Section  3.4. 

Task  5  resulted  in  the  development  of  guidelines  for  the  application  of  the 
Sneak  Analysis  tool.  The  task  addressed  cost,  schedule,  equipment,  risk,  and 
analysis  effectiveness.  This  task,  along  with  Tasks  3  and  4,  provides  the  primary 
user  output  to  be  considered  in  the  Sneak  Analysis  selection  process.  Task  5 
results  are  presented  in  Section  3.5. 

Task  6  produced  the  feasibility  study  results  which  addressed  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Sneak  Analysis  capability  for  small-scale  system  applications.  The 
feasibility  study  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  an  automated  Sneak  Analysis 
program  system  could  be  developed  which  provides  limited  Sneak  Analysis  capa¬ 
bility  for  small-scale  systems.  General  system  requirements  are  provided  for 
this  computerized  system.  Task  6  results  are  presented  in  Section  3.6. 

2.2  Effectiveness  Measures.  Sneak  Analysis  has  been  used  effectively  in 
virtually  all  types  of  electrical  and  electronic  systems  and  recently  in  soft¬ 
ware  systems.  Table  2-1  presents  an  abbreviated  list  of  the  Appendix  A  project 
systems  and  subsystems  where  hardware  and  software  Sneak  Analyses  have  been 
implemented. 

TABLE  2-1.  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  EQUIPMENT/SOFTWARE  APPLICATIONS 
I  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  EOUIPMENT/SOFTWARF.  APPLICATIONS  | 


ELECTRICAL  POWER  GENERATION 
ELECTRICAL  POWER  DISTRIBUTION 
ELECTRICAL  POWER  CONTROL 
ELECTRICAL  SUPPORT  EOUIPMENT 
FLIGHT/LAUNCH  SEQUENCER 
FLIGHT  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
GUIOANCE/NAVIGATION  SYSTEM 
LANDING  SYSTEM 
ATTITUDE  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
AMGLE-OF-ATTACK  TRANSMITTER 
PROPULSION  SYSTEM 
ENGINE  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
THRUST  REVERSER/  FULL  CONTROL 
AVIONICS  SYSTEM 
THERMAL  CONTROL 
ORDNANCE/PYROTECHNIC  SYSTEM 
ARMING  AND  FUSING  SYSTEM 
WEAPON  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
FIRE  CONTROL  RADAR  SYSTEM 
DETECTOR  SYSTEM 


CAUTION/WARNING  SYSTEM 
MONITOR/CONTROL  SYSTEM 
INSTRUMENTATION  SYSTEM 
DATA  ACQUISITION  AND  PROCESSING 
TELEMETRY/SIGNAL  CONDITIONING 
DATA  RFrnenPR 

COUNTERMEASURE/DISPENSER  SYSTEM 
LASER  SEEKER  SYSTEM 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
EJECTION  SEAT  SEQUENCER 
DIAGNOSTIC  SYSTEM 
LIGHTING  SYSTEM 
SAFETY  SYSTEM 
TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 
EXPERIMENT  SYSTEM 
COMPUTER  DATA  LINK  CONTROLLER 
SHOP  TEST  EOUIPMENT 
BLOWOUT  PROTECTION  SYSTEM 
TOWER  LOWERING  SYSTEM 
ON-BOARD  SOFTWARE 


The  project  applications  have  included  the  Space,  Airborne,  and  Ground/ 

Water  environments.  The  applications  have  spanned  from  a  total  electrical 
system  analysis  to  analysis  of  selected  functions  within  a  single  system. 

Projects  have  been  performed  for  mature  technology  systems  to  the  more  recent 
state-of-the-art  systems.  The  applications  have  included  complex  system 
designs,  extensively  redesigned  systems,  systems  with  unresolved  test  problems 
and  systems  with  ^ield  related  problems.  Table  2-1  represents  a  minimum  listing 
of  systems  which  can  be  considered  candidates  for  future  analysis,  either 
separately  or  in  combination. 

In  general,  the  larger  the  system(s),  the  more  numerous  are  the  equipment/ 
software  interfaces  and  the  greater  the  number  of  problems  identified  in  the 
areas  included  in  the  Sneak  Analysis  project.  Size  of  system  to  be  analyzed  and 
cost  of  analysis  are  related  since  the  cost  for  Sneak  Analysis  is  based  on  ti.e 
number  of  components  for  hardware  systems  and  executable  instructions  for  software 
systems.  Analysis  results  are  also  highly  influenced  by  program  development  phase 
and  criticality  of  the  system(s)  analyzed. 

2.2.1  Program  phase.  Tn  order  to  determine  the  most  effective  develop¬ 
ment  phase  to  implement  Sneak  Analysis,  the  relative  program  costs  required  to 
correct  system  problems  by  phase  were  developed  and  presented  in  Section  3.5.2. 
This  information  is  essential  to  adequately  develop  the  reliability  program  plan 
referenced  in  MIL-STD-785B.  Sneak  Analysis  cost  by  phase  and,  more  importantly, 
the  postulated  cost  to  modify  equipment/software  design  can  be  predicted.  This 
enables  an  orderly  reliability  program  plan  development,  analysis  tool  planning 
and  selection,  and  resource  estimation  and  allocation.  Figure  2-2  presents  the 
change  cost  trendlines  for  hardware  and  software  systems.  Note  the  especially 
high  relative  program  cost  for  changes  in  the  late  development  phases. 
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Figure  2-2.  Development  Phase  Change  Cost 
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The  earlier  the  program  development  phase  that  a  problem  Is  identified  and 
corrected,  the  lower  the  overall  program  cost.  In  Figure  2-2,  the  ideal  analysis 
start  times  are  the  Conceptual  (CON),  Validation  (VAL),  Full-Scale  Engineering 
Development  (FSED),  and  Full-Scale  Prototype  Development  (FSPD)  phases.  Since 
Sneak  Analysis  Is  based  on  detailed  system  drawings  and  computer  program  instruc¬ 
tions,  the  most  likely  early  phases  for  Implementation  would  be  the  Full-Scale 
Engineering  Development  and  Full-Scale  Prototype  Development  nhases.  The  costs 
associated  with  correcting  problems  in  the  latter  two  phases.  Pilot  Production  (PP) 
and  Unlimited  Production  (UNP),  are  significantly  higher  than  the  preceding  four 
development  phases.  Change  costs  In  the  latter  two  phases  can  range  from  10  to 
100  times  those  of  the  earlier  development  phases.  As  such,  the  implementation 
of  an  analysis  tool  such  as  Sneak  Analysis  should  be  planned  in  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  phases  when  the  design  is  still  reasonably  fluid  and  can  be  changed  In  a 
cost-effective  manner.  Cost  savings  for  early  identification  of  problems  appears 
to  be  potentially  greater  for  software  systems  than  for  hardware  systems. 

One  of  the  primary  report  findings  resulting  from  the  detailed  study  of 
Sneak  Analysis  effectiveness  is  that  significant  levels  of  equipment/software 
problems  are  present  In  systems,  regardless  of  the  program  development  phase.. 

If  these  problems  arc  not  identified  and  corrected,  ooerational  reliability  will 
be  adversely  affected.  The  definitive  trend  of  analysis  technique  effectiveness 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  problem  reports  released  is  presented  in  figures  2-3 
and  2-4. 


Fig.'re  2-3.  Development  Phase  Distribution  of  Hardware  Reports 
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Figu  3  2-4.  Developmert  Phase  Distribution  of  Software  Reports 


The  hardware  project  report  averages  presented  in  Figure  2-3  illustrate  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  the  Sneak  Analysis  technique  in  identifying  system 
problems.  The  level  of  problem  identification  is  very  pronounced  during  the 
early  development  phases  when  it  is  most  cost-effective  to  implement  design 
changes.  Although  the  report  level  declines  in  later  development  phases,  it  is 
very  important  to  note  that  even  mature  and  mass  produced  or  one-of-a-kind 
systems  still  contain  a  sufficient  level  of  embedded  problems  to  justify  per¬ 
forming  the  analysis.  Projects  in  the  Unlimited  Production  phase  especially  have 
been  analyzed  by  other  techniques,  and  thoroughly  tested,  and  yet  problems  are 
still  identified  by  the  Sneak  Analysis  technique. 

Figure  2-4  illustrates  the  corresponding  effectiveness  of  Sneak  Analysis  in 
identifying  software  problems.  The  trendline  shows  a  pronounced  report  level  in 
the  Pilot  Production  phase.  The  results  are  heavily  influenced  by  application  of 
Sneak  Analysis  on  complete  and  delivered  software,  as  opposed  to  analysis  imple¬ 
mentation  during  the  earlier  design  phases.  Based  on  actual  project  data,  the 
greatest  number  of  software  problems  are  identified  when  the  entire  software  code 
is  integrated  for  test  and  operational  usage  (equivalent  to  the  latter  stages  of 
verification  and  validation).  As  Software  Sneak  Analysis  is  implemented  on  future 
projects  and  if  it  becomes  an  accepted  tool  in  verification  and  validation  efforts, 
the  effectiveness  trendline  should  shift  from  the  later  development  phases  to  the 
earlier  development  phases  and  thereby  resemble  the  Figure  2-3  trendline.  The 
identification  and  correction  of  only  one  serious  hardware  or  software  problem 
can  offset  the  cost  of  Sneak  Analysis.  If  the  problem  is  found  in  an  earlier 
development  phase  such  as  FSED  or  FSPD  there  can  be  an  actual  program  cost  savings. 


2.2.2  Analysis  cost.  The  volume  and  type  of  Sneak  Analysis  reports  have  a 
close  correlation  to  contract  value.  Figure  2-5  Illustrates  the  increasing  report 
levels  associated  with  the  Sneak  Analysis  project  values  for  hardware  and  software 
systems . 
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Figure  2-5.  Project  Value  Report  Levels 


The  cost  of  the  analysis  for  hardware  systems  Is  based  on  the  type 
(complexity)  and  number  of  electrical  components,  while  software  systems  are 
based  on  the  type  (complexity)  of  computer  program  language  and  number  of 
executable  statements.  The  cost  per  component  and  program  Instruction  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  Appendix  B.  The  higher  Sneak  Analysis  project  values  involved  a 
larger  number  of  systems  as  well  as  larger  systems,  that  is,  a  larger  number 
of  components  and  computer  instructions.  Report  levels  and  types  of  reports 
appear  to  be  greatest  for  the  higher  contract  value  projects  when  large  or 
complete  systems  are  included  in  the  task  scope.  The  higher  the  contract  value, 
the  greater  the  number  of  systems  (components  and  instructions)  included  in  the 
analysis,  and  consequently  the  greater  the  report  level.  Report  levels  are 
significant,  however,  in  the  lower  contract  value  range,  which  accounts  for 
75%  of  the  historical  Sneak  Analysis  projects. 

Average  cost  for  a  Sneak  Analysis  project  presented  in  Appendix  A  was 
0.06%  of  the  overall  program  cost.  The  highest  percentage  of  Sneak  Analysis 
cost  to  program  cost  was  0.4%,  and  the  lowest  was  0.0001%.  While  the  level  of 
problem  reporting  is  dependent  On  analysis  contract  value,  overall  cost  at  the 
program  level  appears  to  have  little  if  any  predictable  effect  on  the  number  of 
reports  generated  in  a  project  analysis  effort.  More  problems  are  typically 
embedded  in  large  systems,  but  the  scoping  of  a  majority  of  the  Sneak  Analysis 
tasks  to  portions  of  these  large  systems  obscures  any  definable  program  level 
trends. 
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2.2.3  Period  of  performance.  The  period  of  performance  for  a  Sneak 
Analysis  project  to  some  extent  Is  determined  by  the  project  value.  Based 
on  past  performances,  the  trendline  for  Sneak  Analysis  project  duration  is 
as  shown  In  Figure  2-6,  which  Is  based  on  the  a-verage  project  duration  In 
each  cost  range. 
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Figure  2-6.  Sneak  Analysis  Period  of  Performance 


The  project  duration  for  small  applications  Is  proportionately  greater 
than  large  applications  because  of  the  required  task  'teps  Involved,  which 
are  discussed  In  Section  3. 4. 2. 2.  Data  acquisition  anJ  network  tree  prepara¬ 
tion  are  the  two  main  required  task  elements  which  Influence  small  project 
duration,  followed  by  system  partitioning,  encoding  and  data  processing.  For 
large  projects,  the  trendline  follows  an  apparent  linear  relationship. 

2.2.4  Equipment  classifications.  The  predominant  types  of  equipment  In¬ 
cluded  In  hardware  Snoak  Analysis  projects  are  relay  logic  and  digital  systems, 
as  shown  in  Figure  2-7.  The  relay  classification  Includes  resistors,  capacitors, 
single  load  devices,  diodes  and  switches.  The  digital  classification  Includes 
discrete  digital  devices  and  complex  integrated  circuit  devices.  The  analog 
classification  Includes  ampliriers,  Inverters,  converters,  and  feedback  systems. 


Figure  2-7,  Sneak  Analysis  Equlpment/Software  Project  Distribution 


The  majority  of  early  Sneak  Analysis  projects  were  relay  logic  hardware 
systems.  Current  trends  indicate  a  decided  shift  of  analysis  projects  to 
systems  involving  digital,  analog  and  microprocessor  based  systems  for  hard¬ 
ware.  The  early  digital  Sneak  Analysis  projects  were  for  systems  involving 
discrete  devices,  while  the  current  trend  is  towa>^d  systems  composed  of  one  or 
more  integrated  circuits.  Software  projects  are  predominantly  assembly  language 
applications,  but  high  order  language  projects  are  increasing.  While  Figure  2-7 
might  Indicate  the  division  of  Sneak  Analysis  projects  into  single  equipment/ 
software  type  categories,  the  typical  project  is  composed  of  a  blend  of  equip¬ 
ment  types. 

In  one-third  of  the  hardware  Sneak  Analysis  projects,  the  contracted  effort 
involved  a  blending  of  two  or  more  analysis  techniques  to  focus  on  the  orderly 
identification  of  system  problems  inherent  in  the  design  and  also  produced  by 
equipment  faults  or  failures.  These  analyses  were  conducted  in  a  complementary 
manner.  Sneak  Analysis  produced  the  system  circuit  diagrams  and  identified  non¬ 
failure  related  conditions  designed  into  the  system.  The  associated  fault 
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analyses  were  then  based  on  an  evaluation  of  critical  paths  and  functions  identi¬ 
fied  by  vhe  Sneak  Analysis  task.  Very  favorable  results  were  produced  in  the 
combined  analysis  projects,  including  lower  project  costs. 


The  relative  effectiveness  of  the  Sneak  .Analysis  technique  with  regard  to 
the  equipment/software  criticality  also  displays  a  very  significant  trend,  as 
shown  in  Figure  2-8,  Projects  involving  man- in- the- loop  (Criticality  I)  systems 
have  much  higher  report  averages  than  projects  rated  as  mission  critical 
(Criticality  II)  or  systems  that  can  cause  mission  degradation  (Criticality  III). 
These  projects  typically  include  a  larger  number  of  systems,  including  a  greater 
number  of  equipment  interfaces.  The  trend  is  very  pronounced  in  hardware  systems 
and  moderate  in  software  systems.  Although  the  report  averages  are  higher  for 
Criticality  1  systems,  significant  report  levels  are  present  in  Criticality  II 
and  III  systems.  It  should  be  noted  that  tne  analyst  performs  the  same  analysis 
steps  at  the  same  depth  regardless  of  the  system  criticality. 
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2.3  Analysis  Technique  Comparison.  Sneak  Analysis  1s  a  unique  analysis 
technique  used  to  systematlca'lly  '1de■nt^fy  component  and  software  problems. 

Sneak  Analysis  has  certain  similarities  to  other  analysis  techniques  and  distinct 
differences  to  these  same  analysis  techniques.  A  brief  summary  of  the  similari¬ 
ties  and  differences  between  Sneak  Circuit  Analysis  and  other  hardware  analysis 
techniques  Is  presented  In  Table  2-2,  while  an  equivalent  comparison  Is  presented 
In  Table  2-3  between  Software  Sneak  Analysis  and  software  analysis  techniques. 
Section  3.3  presents  descriptions  for  each  of  the  techniques  contained  In  the 
two  tables. 

2.4  Application  Guidelines.  This  section  summarizes  the  Sneak  Analysis 
Appl 1 ca t1 on  Gul del  1 nes.  the  primary  guidelines  Include: 

1.  Establishing  need  for  Sneak  Analysis 

a.  Reliability  Improvements  In  the  overall  program  result  from  the 

Identification  and  resolution  of  system  problems. 

b.  Independent  analysis  Is  currently  the  only  established  approach 

for  the  analysis. 

c.  Problem  detection  to  eliminate  the  need  for  costly  retrofits 

or  redesigns  and  possible  loss  of  Irreplaceable  systems  such 
as  spacecrafts  or  particular  airborne  equipment  are  Immediate 
considerations  for  performing  the  analysis. 

d.  High  criticality  systems  (crew  and  mission  critical)  also  warrant 

the  analysis.  Low  criticality  systems  may  be  eliminated  from 
consideration  as  long  as  no  active  control  functions  are  per¬ 
formed  In  these  systems. 

e.  Unresolved  system  problems  that  have  not  been  found  by  other 

analyses  or  tests  are  also  good  candidates  for  Sneak  Analysis. 

f.  A  high  change  rate  in  the  baseline  design  can  also  be  used  to 

justify  the  analysis. 

g.  Sneak  Analysis  is  a  cost-effective  tool  in  all  phases  of  program 

development,  but  the  analysis  results  exhibit  a  pronounced 
effectiveness  in  early  development  phases,  and  particularly 
in  the  Full-Scale  Engineering  Development  Phase. 

2.  Determining  applicable  systems 

a.  Systems  which  perform  active  functions  are  the  primary  candidates 
for  Sneak  Analysis.  Electrical  power,  distribution  and  controls 
have  traditionally  been  the  main  areas  for  hardware  analysis. 
Computer  programs  which  actively  control  and  sequence  system 
functions  are  good  software  candidates. 
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TABLE  2-3.  SOFTWARE  ANALYSIS  COMPARISON  MATRIX 
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b.  Passive  systems  that  do  not  affect  the  overall  program  operation 

can  be  omitted  from  analysis  consideration. 

c.  Sneak  Analysis  can  and  has  been  successfully  implemented  on  complete 

vehicle  or  program  applications,  as  well  as  limited  subsystem  or 
functional  applications.  The  analysis  Is  best  performed  on  con¬ 
figurations  Involving  numerous  system  Interfaces  and  large  size 
systems. 

d.  The  applicable  systems  should  be  completely  specified  by  component 

or  Instruction  level  documentation  In  the  form  of  schematics, 
drawings,  wire  lists  and  source  computer  program  code  so  that 
the  analysis  can  be  conducted  at  the  "as-built"  and  "as-coded" 
levels,  respectively, 

e.  Detailed  analysis  of  critical  systems  can  be  performed  by  blending 

various  analysis  techniques  which  bring  to  bear  the  best  features 
of  each  analysis  In  Identifying  design  and  fault  related  problems. 

3.  Scheduling  requirements 

a.  Sneak  Analysis  should  be  scheduled  so  that  final  project  results 

are  obtained  and  can  be  adequately  evaluated  by  the  procuring 
activity  and  equipment  manufacturers  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
Full-Scale  Prototype  Development  Phase. 

b.  The  preferred  start  time  is  prior  to  CDR  in  the  Full-Scale  Engineer¬ 

ing  Development  phase.  Optional  change  analysis  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  track  the  resulting  system  changes  brought  about  by  CDR. 

c.  Timely  results  can  be  obtained  for  all  scheduled  Sneak  Analysis 

projects  and  also  for  those  projects  which  are  Intended  to 
Identify  a  single  test,  operational  or  fleet  problem.  For  single 
problem  oriented  Sneak  Analyses,  limited  system  scoping  and 
available  documentation  can  provide  project  results  as  soon  as 
one  to  two  months  into  the  project  schedule. 

d.  Orderly  scheduling  of  Sneak  Analysis  can  be  based  on  the  average 

four  to  six  month  project  duration. 

2.5  Tailoring  Requirements.  This  section  contains  brief  descriptions  of 
the  Sneak  Analysis  taj lori ng  process,  RFP  and  SOM  considerations,  and  guidelines 
for  monitoring  task  activities.  The  items  are: 

1.  Tailoring  process  -  When  cost  and  schedule  considerations  effectively 
constrain  a  broad  system  application  of  Sneak  Analysis,  the  procuring 
activity  may  reduce  the  scope  of  the  effort  to  a  smaller  number  of 
systems,  components  and  functions.  The  tailoring  process  will  reduce 
the  quantity  of  hardware  components  and  software  instructions,  but 
this  should  not  affect  the  depth  of  the  analysis.  Particular  care 
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must  be  exercised  to  ensure  that  the  desired  functions  identified  as 
in-scope  are  complete  and  adequately  documented.  Sneak  Analysis  can 
also  be  combined  with  other  analyses  to  achieve  an  even  greater 
reduction  in  overall  cost  for  required  analyses. 

2.  Proposal  considerations 

a.  Sneak  Analysis  Specification  requirements  (hardware  and  software) 

are  presented  in  Section  3.4.1  and  Appendix  I.  The  specifica¬ 
tions  are  developed  for  performing  Sneak  Analysis  at  the  detailed 
component  and  program  instruction  level. 

b.  Request  for  proposal  considerations  referenced  in  Section  3. 4. 2.1 

have  been  developed,  which  identify  and  describe  the  various  tasks 
involved  in  the  Sneak  Analysis  process.  These  items  are  intended 
to  provide  the  procuring  activity  with  necessary  and  sufficient 
project  requirements,  competitive  and  sole-source  considerations, 
and  the  fundamental  analysis  approach.  Table  2-4  presents  the 
outline  for  the  RFP  and  evaluation  criteria. 


TABLE  2-4.  OUTLINE  OF  A  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  REQUEST  FOR  PROPOSAL 
AND  EVALUATION  CRITERIA 


REQUEST  FUR  PROPOSAL  (RfP)  OUTLINE 

1.  PROGRAM  NAME 

2.  PURPOSE  OF  RFP 

3.  SCOPE  OF  EFFORT 

4.  APPLICABLE  SUBSYSTEMS 

5.  ANALYSIS  DEPTH 

6.  CHANGE  ANALYSIS  OPTION 

7.  ADDITIONAL  ANALYSES 

8.  DATA  REQUIREMENTS 

9.  TASK  DESCRIPTIONS 

10.  DELIVERABLES 

11.  MISCELLANEOUS 

12.  FACILITIES  &  SECURITY 

13.  COST 

14.  TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

EVALUATION  CRITERIA  (EC) 

1.  UNDERSTANDING  PROBLEM 

2.  RELEVANT  PAST  PERFORmNCE 

3.  CAPABILITY  TO  PERFORM 

4.  COST 

5.  SCHEDULE 

c.  Evaluation  criteria  are  provided  in  Section  3. 4. 2. 2,  which 

will  aid  the  procuring  activity  in  evaluating  contractor 
responses  to  the  RFP's  and  selecting  the  contractor  to 
perform  the  analysis.  Important  criteria  are  applicable 
contractor  experience,  intended  approach,  depth  of  analysis, 
and  cost.  f 

d.  A  majority  (84%)  of  the  Sneak  Analysis  projects  have  been 

awarded  as  sole  source  Firm  Fixed  Price  contracts.  Cost- 
Plus-Fixed-Fee  contracts  are  awarded  for  long  duration 
Sneak  Analysis  projects,  large  system  analyses,  and  those 
projects  with  optional  change  analysis. 

3.  Statement  of  Work  requests  -  Example  SOW's  and  associated  instruments 

have  been  developed  and  are  presented  in  Appendices  C  through  H. 

The  information  includes: 

a.  Hardware  Sneak  Analysis 

b.  Software  Sneak  Analysis 

c.  Integrated  Hardware/Software  Sneak  Analysis 

d.  Data  Item  Description 

e.  Third  Party  (Proprietary)  Data  Working  Agreement 

f.  Project  Schedule 

g.  Combining  Sneak  Analysis  with  Other  Analyses 

4.  Procuring  activity  monitoring  guidelines 

a.  Data  acquisition  has  customarily  been  assigned  to  the  procuring 

activity,  otherwise  extra  cost  is  incurred.  Proprietary  data 
from  vendors  and  contractors  typically  requires  data  agreements 
which  may  require  significant  time  to  acquire. 

b.  Sneak  Analysis  report  evaluation  and  coordination  at  problem 

review  boards  and  engineering  change  boards  are  an  important 
procuring  activity  function. 

c.  Liaison,  contract  monitoring,  contract  modification  and  project 

closeout  are  the  remaining  procuring  activity  functions. 

2.6  Cost  Estimation  Techniques.  This  section  provides  a  brief  method  to 
estimate  cost  for  Sne^k  Analysis  projects  and  also  provides  several  indicators 
which  relate  project  cost  to  program  level  cost.  The  calculation  of  project 
cost  and  allocation  of  program  budget  considerations  are  as  follows: 

a.  The  cost  ofT'Stieak  Analysis  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  and 
type  o/ 'hardware  components  and  the  number  and  type  of  computer 
program  language  instructions.  Table  2-5  is  used  in  cost  computa¬ 
tions  and  assumes  the  performance  of  a  detailed  hardware  Sneak 
Analysis  for  all  of  the  components  in  the  estimate.  Table  2-6 
provides  an  example  calculation  of  project  cost  for  a  typical 
system.  Software  Sneak  Analysis  cost  is  approximately  $10  per 
assembly  language  instruction. 


TABLE  2-5.  COST  FACTORS  FOR  DIFFERENT  PART  TYPES 


PART  TYPE 

WEIGHTING 

FACTOR 

WEIGHTING  FACTOR 
TOLERANCE 

PERCENT 

TOLERANCE 

$/PART 

$/PART 

RESISTORS,  CAPAC¬ 
ITORS,  COILS 

29 

-28* 

RELAYS,  TRANSIS¬ 
TORS,  SWITCHES 

79 

ill 

-14!l! 

SMALL-SCALE 
INTEGRATED 
CIRCUITS  (SSI) 

164 

ii4 

•  9% 

MEDIUM-SCALE 
CIRCUITS  (MSI) 

284 

ii4 

-  4% 

LARGE-SCALE 
INTEGRATED 
CIRCUITS  (LSI) 

468 

i25 

-  5% 

GENERALIZED  COM¬ 
PONENT  MIX  (USED 
WHEN  ACTUAL  COM¬ 
PONENT  MIX  IS 

NOT  KNOWN) 

94 

ii9 

•  «20% 

TABLE  2-6. 

SAMPLE  CALCULATIONS 

NUMBER 

OF  PARTS 

X 

WEIGHTING 

FACTOR 

_  COMPONENT 
COST 

TSST  ' 
TOLERANCE 

RESISTORS,  CAPAC¬ 
ITORS,  COILS 

400 

X 

29/PART 

=  A  iiTeoo 

-  ^3200 

RELAYS,  TRANSIS¬ 
TORS,  SWITCHES 

200 

X 

=  15,800 

-  i2200 

SSI 

15^^ 

X 

164/PART 

=  24,600 

-  i2200 

MSI 

Too 

X 

284/ PART 

=  28,400 

-  ±1400 

LSI 

50 

X 

468/ PART 

=  23,400 

-  ±1200 

TOTALS 

1,000 

$103,800 

•±10,200 

b.  Sneak  Analysis  can  be  scoped  to  Individual  .systems,  subsystems,  and 

functions.  Excessive  scoping,  however,  could  limit  the  analysis 
effectiveness  by  eliminating  the  detailed  function  tracking  which 
Is  typically  developed  across  system  boundaries. 

c.  Sneak  Analysis  can  be  contracted  for  on  an  Incremental  basis  on  one  or 

more  of  the  higher  criticality  systems  for  which  documentation  is 
readily  available,  and  concluding  with  the  additional  systems  as  data 
for  these  systems  become  available. 

d.  The  procuring  activity  can  expect  annual  program  costs  for  Sneak 

Analysis  problem  resolution  to  range  from  0.1%  in  the  early 
development  phases  to  approximately  5%  in  the  later  phases.  There 
are  significant  cost  and  risk  penalties  associated  with  late  identi¬ 
fication  and  resolution  of  system  problems. 

e.  The  ratio  of  Sneak  Analysis  cost  to  total  change  cost  ranges  from 

approximately  50%  in  the  Concept  phase  to  0.5%  in  the  Unlimited 
Production  phase. 

f.  The  percentage  of  Sneak  Analysis  cost  for  the  entire  program  duration 

averages  approximately  0.06%  for  the  Space,  Airborne  and  Ground/Water 
environments,  with  the  highest  level  at  0.4%  and  the  lowest  level 
at  0.0001%. 

g.  Space  Environment  correction  costs  are  the  highest  overall  for  the 

three  environments,  while  the  Ground/Water  Environment  has  the 
highest  single  phase  correction  cost  during  Unlimited  Production. 

h.  Program  budget  for  the  analysis  should  be  allocated  in  the  formulation 

of  the  reliability  program  plan  and  maintained  throughout  the 
development  cycle  for  the  desired  schedule  start  time. 

i.  Since  Sneak  Analysis  can  be  effectively  blended  with  other  analyses, 

reduced  project  costs  for  the  combined  analyses  can  be  achieved. 

2.7  Conclusions.  Guidelines  for  application  of  Sneak  Analysis  have  been 
developed  and  presented  throughout  this  document  with  the  aim  of  informing 
prospective  and  current  project  procuring  activities  about  the  nature,  function, 
and  roles  of  Sneak  Analysis,  which  is  Task  205  in  MIL-STD-785B.  The  guidelines 
present  pre-contract  considerations,  contracting  methods,  analysis  scheduling, 
cost  estimation,  system  applicabilHy,  expected  results,  and  task  monitoring 
activities.  A  thorough  reading  of  the  document  will  provide  the  procuring 
activity  with  the  knowledge  to  effectively  contract  and  manage  a  Sneak  Analysis 
effort. 
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SECTION  3 


3.  TASK  DETAILS 

This  section  contains  the  detailed  task  requirements  and  results.  The  task 
requirements  are  reproduced  from  the  SCA  Application  Guidelines  Statement  cf  Work. 
The  task  results  presented  are  the  detailed  text  materials,  charts,  figures,  and 
tables  generated  during  the  course  of  this  effort.  The  material  included  is  in¬ 
tended  to  shew  the  basis  of  the  trends,  requirements  and  descriptions  for  Sneak 
Analysis  Applications. 

The  first  five  tasks  represent  the  Application  Gu.dclines  effort  while  the 
sixth  and  final  task  represents  a  feasibility  study  effort. 

3.1  Task  1  -  SCA  Data  Collection  and  Analysis.  Task  1  -  Collect  and 
analyze  data  on  previously  performed  Sneak  Circuit  Analyses  for  hardware  and, 
if  possible,  software  efforts.  The  data  to  be  collected  shall  include:  the 
system/ equipment  nomenclature,  the  program  contract  dollar  value,  the  phase  of 
development,  the  sneak  circuit  requirements,  the  Sneak  Circuit  Analysis  costs, 
the  Sneak  Circuit  Analysis  results  and  effectiveness,  the  types  and  complexity 
of  equipments  or  systems  to  which  the  analysis  was  applied,  and  the  criticality 
of  the  mission  of  the  equipment  or  system.  The  data  shall  be  collected  for  a 
statistically  significant  number  of  equipments  for  ground,  airborne,  and  space 
environments.  This  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  engineering  design  judgment 
relative  to  equipment  types  not  included  in  the  available  Sneak  Circuit  Analysis 
data  base.  These  equipments  shall  be  selected  to  be  representative  of  current 
design  technology. 

This  task, required  the  collection  of  pertinent  data  on  the  111  Sneak 
Analysis  projects  performed  by  The  Boeing  Company  from  1967  through  March  1981. 
The  information  is  included  in  tabular  form  in  Appendix  A  of  this  report.  The 
projects  have  been  chronologically  divided  within  four  main  program  environments 
including: 

1 .  Space 

2.  Airborne 

3.  Ground/Water 

4.  Exclusions 

The  report  formats  for  the  Project  History  Tables  contain  the  following 
category  descriptions: 

1.  Project.  The  vehicle  or  project  name  for  the  Sneak  Analysis  task. 

When  designated  portions  of  the  vehicle  or  project  were  analyzed, 
the  subsystems  were  identified  in  the  Equipment/Subsystem 
Requirements  category. 

2.  Program  Contract  Value.  This  is  the  overall  contract  dollar  level 

for  the  program  or  vehicle,  not  the  designated  subsystems.  Program 
contract  values  were  extracted  from  various  sources,  including: 
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a.  1980  DMS  Market  Intelligence  Reports 

b.  U.  S.  Military  Aircraft  Data  Book,  1978 

c.  U.  S.  Missile  Data  Book,  1980 

The  contract  value  is  a  rough  indicator  of  program  cost  which  includes 
research,  development,  test  and  procurement.  The  contract  values 
presented  are  applicable  as  of  the  date  of  award  of  the  Snrak 
Analysis  contract. 

In  some  instances  the  cost  shown  is  for  an  entire  line  of  equipment 
because  the  cost  for  the  single  configuration  being  analyzed  could 
not  be  determined  from  the  total.  Where  project  costs  could  not  be 
determined,  an  estimation  of  cost  is  provided  and  is  flagged  by  an 
asterisk  (*). 

3.  Equipment/Subsystem  Requirements.  This  category  contains  the  systems 

or  subsystems,  equipment  interfaces,  software,  experiments,  test  equip 
ment  and  other  miscellaneous  boundaries  that  are  considered  to  be  with' 
in  scope  of  the  Sneak  Analysis  task.  Only  the  primary  areas  of  the 
analysis  are  identified. 

4.  Equipment  Criticality.  Numerical  values  which  indicate  the  criticality 

of  the  system/subsystem  analysis.  The  values  are: 

a.  I  -  Loss  of  Life 

b.  II  -  Loss  of  Mission 

c.  Ill  -  Mission  Degradation 

5.  Equipment  Classification.  The  C^  designation  which  provides  a  high 

level  indication  of  system  function: 

a.  Command 

b.  Control 

c.  Coinnunication 

6.  Equipment  Type.  This  is  a  broad  categorization  o^  the  equipment  or 

software  under  analysis.  For  hardware  systems,  the  entries  were: 

a.  Relay  logic.  Circuitry  composed  of  relays  (inductive  loads 

with  accompanying  switch  contacts).  This  category  of 
equipment  also  includes  display  panels  with  manually 
operated  switches  and  operator  display  devices. 

b.  Digital.  This  involves  two-state  discrete  and  integrated 

circuit  components. 

c.  Analog.  Circuitry  which  processes  continuous  functions 

for  varying  voltages  and  currents. 

d.  Microprocessor.  Typically  a  digital  system  which  controls  the 

operation  and  timing  of  a  system  based  on  input  software. 

For  software  systems  the  entries  were: 

a.  High-Order  Language.  A  programming  language  whose  statements 
are  translated  into  more  than  one  machine  language  instruc¬ 
tion.  Examples  are  FORTRAN,  COBOL  and  PLI. 
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b.  Assembly  Language.  A  symbolic  form  of  machine  language  with 
Instruction  mnemonics  and  operands.  In  general,  one  state 
ment  In  assembly  language  corresponds  to  and  Is  translated 
Into  one  machine  language  Instruction. 


Development  Phase.  This  is  the  phase  of  the  project  development  or  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  time  of  the  Sneak  Analysis  procurement.  The  development 
phases  may  be  referenced  In  Figure  3-1,  which  depicts  the  DoD  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Phasing.  Two  abbreviations  used  are  FSED  (Full-Scale  Engineering 
Development)  and  FSPD  (Full-Scale  Prototype  Development). 
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Figure  3-1.  DoD  Acquisition  Phasing 

8.  Type  of  Analysis.  This  is  an  identification  of  the  analyses  performed. 

Many  of  the  analyses  shown  are  single  functions,  such  as  hardware  or 
software  Sneak  Analysis.  Some  Sneak  Analysis  projects,  however.  Involve 
a  blend  of  analyses  types,  including  Failure  Modes  and  Effects  Analysis 
(FMEA),  Fault  Tree  Analysis  (FTA),  Common  Cause  Failure  Analysis  (CCFA), 
Fault  Hazard  Analysis  (FHA),  and  Preliminary  Hazard  Analysis  (PHA), 
also  referred  to  as  a  Gross  Hazard  Analysis  (GHA).  Interface  Analysis 
between  hardware  and  software  systems  Is  also  Included. 

9.  Sneak  Analysis  Contract  Dollars.  This  Is  the  total  contract  value  for 

the  performance  of  the  analysis  effort.  If  the  type  of  analysis 
category  indicates  multiple  hardware  analysis  techniques,  the  listed 
cost  is  for  all  of  the  analyses  combined. 

10.  Reports.  Included  in  this  category  are  the  numbers  and  types  of  reports 
issued  during  the  Sneak  Analysis  effort.  The  reports  are  the  primary 
outputs  of  the  analysis  effort.  The  acronyms  used  for  this  category  are; 

a.  SCR  -  Sneak  Circuit  Report 

b.  DCR  -  Design  Concern  Report 

c.  DER  -  Drawing  Error  Report 

d.  SSR  -  Sneak  Software  Report 
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€.  SDCR  -  Software  Design  Concern  Report 
SDER  -  Software  Drawing  Error  Report 

The  first  three  acronyms  are  for  hardware  related  equipment  or  documenta¬ 
tion,  while  the  last  three  acronyms  are  related  to  software  or  software 
documentation. 

The  SCR's  and  SSR's  are  conditions  Identified  In  ihe  system  (hardware/ 
software)  which  will  Inhibit  the  occurrence  of  a  desired  function  or 
will  generate  the  occurrence  of  an  undesired  function,  without  regard 
to  equipment  or  software  failure. 

The  OCR's  and  SDCR's  are  conditions  Identified  In  the  system  which  could 
affect  performance  and  reliability,  or  where  undesirable  design  prac¬ 
tices  have  been  found. 

The  DER's  and  SOER's  are  conditions  Identified  within  the  documentation 
(e.g.,  schematics,  wire  lists,  procedures,  listings)  supplied  by  the 
building  contractors  or  agencies. 

11.  Oates  and  Period  of  Performance.  The  year(s)  and  number  of  calendar 

months  denoting  the  period  of  performance  are  Included  In  this  category. 
The  contract  Initiation  year  Is  important  to  the  Program  Contract  Value 
category  and  to  tne  Development  Phase  category. 

3.2  Task  2  -  Detailed  Study  of  SCA  Effectiveness.  Task  2  -  Perform  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  using  the  data  collected  to  determine  the  overall  effectiveness  of 
a  Sneak  Circuit  Analysis  considering  cost  of  performing  the  analysis,  the  type, 
complexity,  mission  criticality,  phase  of  development,  and  envlnnment  of  the 
equipments  or  systems. 

Analyses  shall  be  performed  to  equate  effectweness  (number  of  sneak  paths, 
timing  errors,  drawing  errors,  etc.  discovered)  uf  the  analyses  to  depth,  com¬ 
plexity  and  costs  of  the  analysis  required.  All  assumptions  used  In  this  analysis 
shall  be  defined  and  justified. 

Information  In  the  Appendix  A  Project  History  Tables  has  been  organized 
chronologically  by  the  application  environments  of  the  hardware  and/or  software 
projects.  The  hardware/ software  composition  of  the  projects.  Including  the 
program  environments.  Is  displayed  in  Figure  3-2. 

The  total  sample  of  this  analysis  effort  consisted  of  111  Sneak  Analysis 
projects.  Nine  of  these  projects  are  listed  in  the  Project  History  Table  under 
the  heading  of  Exclusions.  These  projects  are  either  classified,  proprietary 
or  contain  written  agreements  which  limit  distribution  of  results.  There  are 
a  total  of  102  Sneak  Analysis  projects  which  are  distributed  and  reported  In  the 
remaining  Project  Tables.  The  distribution  and  categorization  of  projects  are 
as  follows: 

1.  87  Hardware  Projects 

2.  7  Hardware/Software  Projects 

3.  8  Software  Projects 


f 
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Figure  3-2.  Sneak  Analysis  Project  Sunmary 

Because  of  the  small  number  of  software  projects,  each  of  the  combined 
hardware/software  projects  was  split  and  counted  as  a  single  hardware  project 
and  a  single  software  project.  The  number  of  projects  was  then  revised  to  109 
and  redistributed  and  recategorized  as  follows: 

1.  94  Hardware  Projects 

2.  15  Software  Projects 

The  composition  of  the  94  hardware  projects  was  broken  down  one  step  further 
and  categorized  as  follows: 

1.  61  projects  were  for  hardware  SCA  only 

2.  33  projects  involved  a  blending  of  hardware  SCA  with  additional  analyses 

These  additional  analyses  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

a.  Change  Analysis 

b.  Procedure  Analysis 

c.  Mission  Support  and  Analysis 

d.  Preliminary  Hazard  Analysis 

e.  Fault  Tree  Analysis 

f.  Failure  Mode  and  Effects  Analysis  and  Criticality  Analysis 

g.  Common  Cause  Failure  Analysis 

h.  Power  and  Load  Analysis 
1.  Worst  Case  Analysis 

j.  Accident  Analysis 
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k.  Grounding  Analysis 

l.  Fault  Hazard  Analysis 

tn.  Mean-TIme-Between-Fallure  Analysis 
n.  Load  Switching  Analysis 

The  composition  of  the  15  software  projects  can  be  broken  down  into  two 
categories,  as  follows: 

a.  13  Assembly  Language  Projects 

b.  2  Combined  Assembly  Language  and  High  Order  Language  (HOL)  Projects 

On  the  basis  of  the  109  separate  hardware  and  software  projects,  86%  of  the 
projects  are  hardware  related,  while  14%  of  the  projects  are  software  related. 

In  general,  the  beginning  of  the  hardware  Sneak  Analysis  capability  can  be  traced 
to  the  1967  time  period,  and  software  Sneak  Analysis  can  be  traced  to  the  1973 
time  period.  Hardware  technique  development  and  limited  usage  of  the  technique 
can  be  considered  to  have  begun  in  1967.  Software  technique  development  began 
in  1973  and  was  further  developed  In  study  contracts  In  the  1975  and  1976  time 
period.  Software  analysis  application  projects  began  In  1977.  Thus,  the  number 
of  software  Project  History  Table  entries  is  low  because  the  technique  implementa 
tion  has  its  origin  in  the  1977  time  period,  a  ten  year  lag  behind  the  hardware 
technique. 

The  Project  History  Table  entries  are  categorized  by  the  following  three 
Mission  Environments  and  grouped  by  hardware  and  software,  as  follows: 

1.  Space  Environment 

a.  18  Hardware  Projects 

b.  0  Software  Projects 

2.  Airborne  Environment 

a.  52  Hardware  Projects 

b,  9  Software  Projects 

3.  Ground/Water  Environment 

a.  24  Hardware  Projects 

b.  6  Software  Projects 

The  number  of  projects  performed  in  any  one  environment  is  highest  in 
Airborne,  followed  by  Ground/Water  and  lowest  in  Space.  While  the  number  o^ 
actual  projects  performed  in  the  Space  Environment  Is  lowest,  this  environment 
accounts  for  the  longest  average  project  duration  and  the  largest  average 
project  funding. 

The  following  subsections  of  Section  3.2  contain  a  summarized  collection 
of  tabular  data.  Some  of  the  tables  represent  a  particular  data  arrangement 
of  the  entire  Appendix  A  Project  Tables,  while  others  are  separate  tables  for 
the  Space,  Airborne  and  Ground/Water  Environments.  Numerous  tables  have  been 
omitted  from  this  report  because  no  clear  trends  were  identified  in  the  data. 

This  approach  provides  an  in-depth  Insight  Into  the  relevant  Project  History 
data.  The  major  areas  of  study  are: 


1.  Sneak  Analysis  Project  Phasing 

2.  Sneak  Analysis  Project  Costing 

3.  Program  Costing 

4.  Sneak  Analysis  Project  Equipment 

3.2.1  Sneak  Analysis  project  phasing.  A  detailed  study  of  Sneak  Analysis 
project  phasing  has  been  performed  which  examined  various  parameters  in  relation 
to  the  overall  program  development  phases.  Each  Sneak  Analysis  project  was 
categorized  into  one  of  the  following  program  development  phases: 

1.  Conceptual  (CON) 

2.  Validation  (VALID) 

3.  Full  Scale  Engineering  Development  (FSEO) 

4.  Full  Scale  Prototype  Development  (FSPD) 

5.  Pilot  Production  (PP) 

6.  Unlimited  Production  (UNP) 

Detailed  tabular  data  are  presented  for  the  following  item  comparisons: 

1.  Phasing/Number  of  Sneak  Analysis  Projects 

2.  Phasing/Number  of  Sneak  Analysis  Reports 

3.  Phasing/Equipment  Type 

4.  Phasing/Equipment  Criticality 

5.  Phasing/Equipment  Classification 

3.2. 1.1  Phasing/number  of  Sneak  Analysis  projects:  With  the  exception  of 
one  Ground/Water  Environment  project,  all  Sneak  Analysis  projects  have  occurred 
in  the  last  four  program  development  phases,  as  shown  in  Tables  3-1,  3-2  and  3-3. 

The  tables  illustrate  the  distribution  of  hardware  and  software  Sneak 
Analysis  projects  keyed  to  initiation  of  the  analysis  in  the  various  program 
development  phases.  Hardware  in  this  context  refers  to  a  hardware  Sneak 
Analysis,  which  may  include  additional  hardware  analyses  and  may  also  be  combined 
with  a  software  analysis. 

The  largest  number  of  projects  are  hardware  types,  accounting  for  86%  of  the 
samples,  while  software  occurs  in  14%  of  the  samples.  No  software  projects  have 
been  performed  for  the  Space  Environment  nur  for  two  program  phases  of  the 
Ground/Water  Environment.  Virtually  no  hardware  or  software  projects  have  been 
performed  in  the  conceptual  or  validation  phases.  Sneak  Analysis  could  have 
utility  in  support  of  PDR  at  the  validation  phase,  but  no  projects  have  been 
undertaken  to  do  so.  Performing  the  analysis  earlier  in  the  development  cycle 
should  save  program  dollars  since  changes  increase  in  cost  as  the  program  matures. 

As  a  composite,  the  ranking  of  projects  by  phase  is  as  follows: 


1.  Unlimited  Production  -  35% 

2.  Full  Scale  Engineering  Development  -  26% 

3.  Full  Scale  Prototype  Development  -  21% 

4.  Pilot  Production  -  17% 

5.  Validation  -  1% 

6.  Conceptual  -  0% 


TABLE  3-1  PROJECT  PHASING/ PROJECT  TYPE,  SPACE  ENVIRONMENT 
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TABLE  3-2  PROJECT  PHASING/PROJECT  TYPE,  AIRBORNE  ENVIRONMENT 
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TABLE  3-3  PROJECT  PHASING/ PROJECT  TYPE,  GROUND/WATER  ENVIRONMENT 
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As  a  composite,  the  ranking  of  projects  by  Environment  1s  as  follows: 

1.  Airborne  -  55X 

2.  Ground/Water  -  28% 

3.  Space  -  17% 

The  projects  occurring  at  FSED  were  generally  undertaken  to  support  program 
CDR,  and  are  most  notable  (percentage  wise)  in  the  Space  and  Ground/Water 
Environments.  The  projects  occurring  at  FSPD  are  predominantly  for  the  Airborne 
Environment.  This  program  phase  supports  the  equipment/software  assembly  effort 
prior  to  DSARC  2,  approval  for  operational  test  and  evaluation.  Pilot  Produc¬ 
tion  projects  are  equally  distributed  between  the  three  environments  on  a  percent¬ 
age  basis.  This  phase  supports  the  OSARC  III  milestone,  which  is  approval  for 
full-scale  production.  The  last  program  phase  is  Unlimited  Production  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  largest  occurrence  of  Sneak  Analysis  projects.  Many  of  these  projects 
were  undertaken  to  identify  problems  encountered  in  fielded  systems  or  when 
modifications  were  made  to  fielded  systems. 

3. 2. 1.2  Phasing/number  of  Sneak  Analysis  reports:  The  following  tables 
contain  a  cross-section  of  hardware  and  software  Sneak  Analyses  reports  by 
program  development  phases.  The  hardware  report  types  are: 

a.  Sneak  Circuit  Reports  (SCR's) 

t  Design  Concern  Reports  (OCR's) 

c.  Drawing  Error  Reports  (DER's) 

The  software  report  types  are: 

a.  Software  Sneak  Reports  (SSR's) 

b.  Software  Design  Concern  Reports  (SDCR's) 

c.  Software  Drawing  Error  Reports  (SDER's) 

The  SCR's  and  SSR's  are  conditions  identified  in  the  system  (hardware/soft¬ 
ware)  which  will  inhibit  the  occurrence  of  a  desired  function  or  will  generate 
the  occurrence  of  an  undesired  function,  without  regard  to  equipment  or  software 
failure. 

The  DCR's  and  SDCR's  are  conditions  identified  in  the  system  which  could 
affect  performance  and  reliajility,  or  where  undesirable  design  practices  have 
been  found. 

The  DEP's  and  SDER's  are  conditions  identified  within  the  documentation 
(e.g.,  schematics,  wire  lists,  procedures,  listings)  supplied  by  the  manufacturing 
contractors  or  agencies. 

Table  3-4  represents  the  composite  environment  report  averages  of  all 
Sneak  Analysis  projects,  while  Tables  3-5,  J-6,  and  3-7  represent  the  report 
averages  for  Space,  Airborne  and  Ground/'-Jater  Environments. 
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TABLE  3-4.  PROJECT  PHASING/REPORT  AVERAGES,  COMPOSITE 
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Table  3-4  illustrates  a  definite  trend  in  average  number  of  hardware  reports 
released  by  program  phases.  The  trend  indicates  that  the  earlier  in  the  program 
development  cycle,  the  greater  the  number  of  reports  released.  This  same  trend 
is  also  present  within  each  of  the  three  report  types.  This  appears  to  be  an 
expected  result.  In  the  FSED  phase,  the  design  is  primarily  a  paper  design,  with 
little  hardware  equipment.  Design  oversights  and  problems  with  merging  of  various 
technologies  into  meaningful  systems  and  functions  occur  at  this  phase.  The  FSPD 
phase  involves  the  fabrication  and  limited  subsystem  testing  which  eliminates  some 
of  the  more  obvious  equipment  problems.  Pilot  production  brings  all  of  the  systems 
together  for  a  complete  article  which  can  be  used  for  operational  evaluation.  At 
this  phase,  many  of  the  true  sneak  conditions  emerge  that  were  not  detected  and 
corrected  in  the  design  phases.  The  Unlimited  Production  Phase  shows  the  overall 
lowest  average  number  of  reports.  This  should  also  be  an  expected  result,  since 
many  of  the  sneak  conditions  should  have  been  found  in  prior  reviews,  tests,  and 
evaluations.  There  are,  however,  still  a  significant  number  of  reports  released 
in  this  phase  which  identify  conditions  embedded  in  the  equipment.  Additional 
reviews  and  more  extensive  testing  may  bring  the  number  of  conditions  down,  but 
there  appears  to  be  a  threshold  level  of  conditions  which  are  not  adaptable  to  or 
identifiable  by  other  analyses. 

Table  3-4  illustrates  a  different  trend  for  software  report  averages, 
possibly  due  to  the  limited  number  of  projects.  The  curve  rises  slowly  in  the 
FSED  and  FSPD  phases,  peaks  in  the  Pilot  Production  Phase,  and  declines  slowly 
in  the  Unlimited  Production  Phase.  Since  software  Sneak  Analysis  has  been  used 
primarily  with  completed  software  system  code,  the  predominant  phases  of  project 


performance  are  understandably  In  the  Pilot  and  Unlimited  Production  Phases. 
Detailed  design,  but  little  or  no  complete  software  code,  is  available  at  FSED. 
FSPD  results  in  some  code  development,  primarily  in  the  form  of  modules  or  sub¬ 
routines,  however,  no  composite  code  is  available.  The  interconnecting  module 
linkages  are  still  design  concepts,  and  are  implemented  in  the  latter  stage  of 
this  phase.  When  the  entire  software  code  is  integrated  together  at  the  Pilot 
Production  Phase  for  test,  evaluation,  and  operational  usage  (equivalent  to  the 
latter  stages  of  verification  and  validation),  the  greatest  number  of  software 
problems  a'"e  identified.  This  also  includes  the  Unlimited  Production  Phase, 
where  field  experience  problems  and  system  modifications  are  the  principal  areas 
of  the  analysis. 

Table  3-4  is  built  from  actual  project  data  but  it  may  provide  a  misleading 
trend.  The  trend  apparently  indicates  a  greater  problem  finding  capability  in 
the  latter  development  phases  when  the  cost  to  the  procuring  activity  for  cor¬ 
recting  problems  is  highest.  This  is  a  fundamental  e*'ror  in  approach.  In  a 
well  organized  development  plan,  analyses  should  be  scheduled  early  enough  in 
the  program  development  cycle  to  identify  and  correct  design  and  operating  prob¬ 
lems  ip  a  cost  effective  manner.  The  trend  results,  however,  are  heavily  skewed 
by  actual  results,  which  theoretically  will  change  as  additional  projects  are 
performed  in  Sneak  Analysis.  The  most  important  element  which  will  cause  this 
software  report  trend  to  change  will  be  the  acceptance  and  use  of  software  Sneak 
Analysis  in  software  verification  and  validation  efforts.  Analysis  will  then  be 
directed  to  detailed  system  design  and  discrete  program  modules  in  earlier 
development  phases.  Analysis  can  then  be  performed  on  sections  of  code  and 
design  before  the  complete  software  package  is  available.  The  anticipated  problem 
report  levels  of  software  Sneak  Analysis  in  the  earlier  development  phases  should 
then  be  roughly  equivalent  to  those  for  hardware  Sneak  Analysis.  Table  3-4  would 
then  contain  similar  trends  for  hardware  and  software  projects.  The  high  software 
report  averages  in  the  last  two  phases  may  also  indicate  a  higher  number  of 
reportable  conditions  for  software  than  for  hardware. 

Tables  5-5  through  3-7  illustrate  the  project  Sneak  Analysis  Report 
averages  for  the  Space,  Airborne  and  Ground/Wator  Environments.  These  tables 
show  (individually)  some  differences  from  the  trends  identified  in  Table  3-4. 


TABLE  3-5.  PROJECT  PHASING/ REPORT  AVERAGES.  SPACE  ENVIRONMENT 


The  Space  Environment  appears  to  follow  the  composite  ttiends  in  Table  3-4 
most  closely.  This  environment  also  Illustrates  the  highest  aVerages-4)er  project; 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  three  of  the  FSED  projects  are  Apollo/ASTP,  Skylab 
and  Shuttle,  which  are  long  duration  and  high  funding  projects.  Even  with  these 
projects  removed,  the  overall  trend  of  a  declining  number  of  reports  by  phase  and 
beginning  at  FSED  is  still  present.  A  minor  "glitch"  occurs  at  FSPD  since  this 
contains  a  single  project  result,  and  represents  an  early  analysis  project  when 
emphasis  was  on  Sneak  Circuit  Reports,  not  on  Design  Concern  Reports.  No  software 
projects  were  performed  in  the  Space  Environment. 


TABLE  3-6.  PROJECT  PHASING/ REPORT  AVERAGES,  AIRBORNE  ENVIRONMENT 
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TABLE  3-7.  PROJECT  PHASING/ REPORT  AVERAGES,  GROUND/WATER  ENVIRONMENT 
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Tables  3-6  and  3-7  show  similar  trends  for  th  '  hardware  and  software  projects. 
The  overall  number  and  types  of  reports  are  virtually  identical  for  hardware  and 
are  similar  for  software.  The  only  deviations  occur  in  hardware  for  two  distinct 
phases,  most  notably  in  the  Pilot  Production  Phase  and  then  in  the  FSED  Phase. 

The  hardware  report  levels  in  the  Pilot  Production  Phase  are  somewhat  below  the 
composite  trendline  and  may  be  due  to  the  limited  number  of  projects  (12)  in  this 
category.  The  Ground/Water  Environment,  while  following  the  overall  trend,  is 
low  in  the  average  number  of  SCR's  released. 

The  software  curve  is  predominantly  influenced  by  the  Airborne  Environment 
projects,  and  appears  to  be  repeated  in  the  Ground/Water  Environment,  where  only 
two  phases  are  represented. 

The  averages  (mean)  for  Tables  3-4  through  3-7  are  presented  in  the  right- 
hand  position  of  each  table.  Standard  deviations  and  variances  within  and  across 
phases  apparently  show  no  correlation  because  of  the  range  of  data. 

3. 2. 1.3  Phasing/equipment  type;  Each  of  the  Sneak  Analysis  projects  has 
been  categorized  by  one  or  more  equipment  type  names.  The  equipment  type  names 
describe  the  type  of  hardware  and/or  software  that  are  predominant  in  the  Sneak 
Analysis  project.  Selecting  these  names  is  more  a  function  of  the  specific  sub¬ 
systems  analyzed  than  that  of  the  overall  program.  For  example,  the  system 
analyzed  may  be  an  Automated  Flight  Control  System  with  a  high  digital  composition 
placed  inside  a  vintage  airplane  that  is  predominantly  analog  or  relay  driven. 

The  categorization  for  this  project  would  then  be  digital,  even  though  the  air¬ 
plane  circuitry  is  predominantly  relay  logic.  Up  to  six  equipment  type  names 
could  be  applied  to  describe  any  single  project.  As  such,  the  multiple  typing 
of  some  projects  results  in  a  total  of  167  equipment  type  names. 

Table  3-8  illustrates  the  equipment  composition  of  all  109  Sneak  Analysis 
projects. 

TABLE  3-8  PROJECT  PHASING/EQUIPMENT  TYPE,  COMPOSITE 
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Relay  logic  and  digital  logic  systems  account  for  66%  of  the  equipment 
composition  for  Sneak  Analysis  projects  shown  in  Table  3-8.  The  Sneak  Analysis 
technique  was  developed  originally  to  handle  relay  logic,  which  In  many  ways  is 
similar  to  the  two  state  logic  of  digital  equipment.  Analog  equipment  accounts 
for  19%  of  the  overall  totals,  followed  by  assembly  languages  at  9%  and  micro¬ 
processors  and  High  Order  Languages  for  the  remaining  6%. 

This  table  does  not  illustrate  a  definite  trend  a'"-'  appears  to  Indicate  that 
equipment  types  analyzed  as  a  function  of  development  pnase  are  not  correlatable. 
Overall  totals  In  Table  3-8  indicate  a  relatively  flat  or  equal  occurrence  of 
equipment  types  by  phase.  However,  the  Space  Environment  has  a  higher  average 
rate  of  combined  equipment  projects  (1.8),  than  either  the  Airborne  Environment 
(1.6)  of  the  Ground/Water  Environment  (1.4).  The  overall  average  Is  1.6  equip¬ 
ment  types  per  project. 

The  overall  table  is  composed  of  approximately  50%  single  equipment  type 
projects  and  50%  multiple  equipment  type  projects.  By  eliminating  development 
phase  and  substituting  time  in  yearly  increments  beginning  with  1967,  it  can  be 
shown  that  a  majority  of  single  equipment  analysis  projects  occurred  in  the  early 
historical  phase  (prior  to  1976),  while  the  more  recent  projects  (1976  to  present) 
have  been  blends  of  two  or  more  equipment  types. 

3. 2. 1.4  Phasing/equipment  criticality:  The  following  tables  contain  a 
cross-section  of  hardware  and  software  criticality  rankings  by  program  develop¬ 
ment  phases.  The  descriptions  of  criticality  are  basically: 

a.  Criticality  I  -  Loss  of  Life 

b.  Criticality  ll  -  Loss  of  Mission 

c.  Criticality  III  -  Mission  Degradation 

An  additional  criticality  level  of  rank  4  was  included  in  the  original 
criteria,  but  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  projects,  no  entries  were  made  and 
this  category  was  removed  from  the  tables. 


TABLE  3-9.  PROJECT  PHASING/CRITICALITY  RANKING,  SPACE  ENVIRONMENT 


TABLE  3-10.  PROJECT  PHASING/CRITICALITY  RANKING,  AIRBORNE  ENVIRONMENT 
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TABLE  3-11.  PROJECT  PHASING/CRITICALITY  RANKING,  GROUND/WATER  ENVIRONMEN' 
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The  majority  of  Sneak  Analysis  projects  has  been  confined  to  the  man  or 
mission  critical  subsystems.  Criticalities  I  and  II,  respectively.  For  hard¬ 
ware  systems,  80*  of  the  projects  are  In  these  two  categories,  while  software 
systems  occupy  67*  of  these  categories. 

The  Airborne  Environment  Table  3-10  accounts  for  approximately  half  of  the 
Sneak  Analysis  projects  and  shows  pronounced  peaks  in  the  hardware  FSPD  and  Un¬ 
limited  Production  Phases.  The  distribution  of  Airborne  rankings  by  Program 
Phase  is  highest  for  Criticality  II  projects,  as  is  the  case  with  the  remaining 
tables. 

Software  shows  no  definable  trends  and  contains  too  small  a  sample  to 
analyze  In  these  tables. 

An  additional  analysis  of  equipment  composition  is  provided  in  Table  3-12, 
which  represents  the  ranking  of  equipment  classification  to  program  phase  for 
the  composite  environments.  The  predominant  program  phases  are  the  Full-Scale 
Engineering  Development  and  Unlimited  Production  phases.  The  predominant  equip¬ 
ment  classification  is  the  Control  system  for  both  hardware  and  software.  The 
Command  classification  is  the  next  most  populous  category,  since  it  includes  a 
high  user  interface  and  contains  documented  procedure  checklists.  The  Communi¬ 
cation  classification  is  the  lowest  category  of  Sneak  Analysis  applications. 

The  relative  ranking  of  the  categories  is:  Control  (  60*),  Command  (  30*), 
and  Communication  (  10*). 

TABLE  3-12  PROJECT  PHASING/EQUIPMENT  CLASSIFICATION,  COMPOSITE 
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The  Space  Environment  results  for  the  Sneak  Analysis  projects  are  the  most 
balanced  of  the  three  environments,  with  a  relatively  high  occurrence  of  projects 
in  the  Communication  category.  Several  of  the  projects  in  this  sample  involved 
analysis  of  spacecraft  telemetry  systems.  Approximately  half  of  the  projects 
occur  in  the  Control  category,  which  is  the  lowest  percentage  level  of  the 
three  environments. 

The  Airborne  Environment  results  illustrate  the  highest  average  Control 
category  level,  with  approximately  two«th1rds  of  the  samples  in  this  category. 

The  Communication  category  results  are  the  lowest  of  the  entire  sample,  even 
considering  that  the  Airborne  Environment  represents  the  largest  population  of 
the  three  environments. 

The  Ground/Water  Environment  contains  the  highest  occurrence  of  the  Command 
category  in  the  three  environments.  The  Ground/Water  Environment  is  composed  of 
many  projects  which  included , pi rborne  and  missile  ground  test  equipment,  nuclear 
systems,  and  drilling  equipment.  This  equipment  was  designed  for  extensive 
operator  interaction.  This  factor  plus  the  performance  of  Failure  Mode  and 
Effects  Analyses,  Fault  Tree  Analyses,  and  Common  Cause  Failure  Analyses  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  high  level  (one- third  of  the  samples)  for  the  Command  category. 

3.2.2  Sneak  Analysis  project  costing.  The  Appendix  A  Project  History 
Tables  were  analyzed  for  Sneak  Analysis  cost  patterns  in  relation  to  various 
parameters.  The  parameters  desired  were: 

1.  Sneak  Analysis  Cost/Program  Cost 

2.  Sneak  Analysis  Cost/ Development  Phase 

3.  Sneak  Analysis  Cost/ Period  of  Performance 

4.  Sneak  Analysis  Cost/Equipment  Type 

5.  Sneak  Analysis  Cost/Equipment  Criticality 

6.  Sneak  Analysis  Cost/ Equipment  Classification 

7.  Sneak  Analysis  Cost/Number  of  Reports 

The  category  distributions  of  Sneak  Analysis  dollar  costs  were  selected  in 
$100,000  increments  to  provide  a  meaningful  sample.  The  costs  are  raw  costs, 
unadjusted  for  inflation.  Approximately  75%  of  the  overall  Sneak  Analysis  costs 
are  under  the  $100,000  level. 

3.2. 2.1  Sneak  Analysis  cost/program  cost:  Table  3-13  was  compiled  to 
determine  the  relationship  between  program  development  cost  and  Sneak  Analysis 
cost. 

Table  3-13  illustrates  75%  of  Sneak  Analysis  projects  are  under  $100,000, 

89%  under  $200,000,  and  95%  under  $300,000.  One-third  of  the  hardware  projects 
are  for  programs  under  $100  million,  and  one- third  are  for  programs  over 
$1  billion.  The  remaining  one- third  of  the  hardware  projects  are  for  programs 
between  $100  million  and  $1  billion,  with  a  majority  of  these  programs  under 
$500  million.  40%  of  the  software  projects  are  for  programs  under  $100  million 
and  27%  are  for  programs  over  $1  billion.  The  remaining  one-third  of  the 
software  projects  are  for  programs  between  $100  million  and  $1  billion,  virtually 
the  same  trend  as  the  hardware  projects. 


TABLE  3-13.  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  COST/PROGRAM  COST,  COMPOSITE 


A  greater  percentage  (50%)  of  Space  Environment  hardware  Sneak  Analysis 
projects  occur  with  costs  greater  than  $100,000.  The  majority  of  projects 
in  excess  of  $100,000  is  in  this  environment  and  represents  the  Apollo/ASTP. 
Skylab  and  Shuttle  projects.  The  program  cost  levels  under  $100  million  and 
greater  than  $1  billion  account  for  the  majority  of  hardware  Sneak  Analysis 
projects. 

'irborne  Environment  hardware  projects  are  more  polarized  than  the  other 
cr-  iments,  with  31%  of  the  projects  under  the  $100  million  level  and  46% 

Over  the  $1  billion  level.  Software  projects  exhibit  the  same  polarization. 

Ground/Water  Environment  hardware  projects  illustrate  the  same  polarization, 
but  a  reversal  of  the  endpoints  with  the  majority  of  the  projects  (46%)  in  the 
$100  million  range  and  25%  in  the  $1  billion  range.  Software  projects  are 
limi-  -  to  under  $200  million  programs. 
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3. 2. 2.2  Sneak  Analysis  cost/development  phase:  Table  3-14  was  compiled  to 
determine  the  relationship  between  program  development  phases  and  the  distribution 
of  Sneak  Analysis  costs. 

TABLE  3-14.  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  COST/ DEVELOPMENT  PHASING,  COMPOSITE 
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Table  3-14  illustrates  the  same  basic  project  distribution  trends  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  Section  3. 2. 2.1.  The  largest  development  phase  is  Unlimited  Production, 
for  of  the  projects,  while  the  largest  Sneak  Analysis  cost  category  is  under 
$100,000,  which  occurs  for  75%  of  the  projects. 

By  using  this  table  as  a  base  and  summing  the  overall  project  costs  by 
development  phase,  an  average  cost  for  Sneak  Analysis  projects  was  determined. 

The  figures  used  are  raw  dollar  entries  and  include  all  projects,  including  the 
three  large  Space  Environment  projects.  Table  3-15  illustrates  the  average 
project  costs  per  development  phase.  The  double  entry  numbers  appearing  in  the 
last  two  columns  of  the  table  are  averages  for  projects  with  and  without  the 
three  large  Space  Environment  projects. 

The  overall  project  cost  is  $163,000,  while  the  hardware  average  is  $177,000, 
and  the  software  average  is  $75,000.  However,  the  three  large  Space  Environment 
projects  greatly  influence  these  averages.  Removing  these  three  entries  from  the 
tables  results  in  an  overall  project  cost  of  $75,000,  with  hardware  and  software 
projects  at  equal  $75,000  levels.  In  Section  3.2  it  was  noted  that  one-third  of 
the  hardware  projects  were  blended  tasks  involving  Sneak  Analysis  and  one  or  more 
related  analyses.  Since  the  cost  averages  shown  include  the  entire  hardware  anal¬ 
ysis  set,  the  true  cost  for  a  hardware  Sneak  Analysis  project  is  less  than  $75,000. 
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TABLE  3-15.  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  AVERAGE  COST/DEVELOPMENT  PHASE,  COMPOSITE 
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The  following  distribution  of  costs  within  hardware  projects  was  noted: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


$  0  -  $100,000, 
$100,000  -  $200,000, 
$200,000  -  $300,000, 
$300,000  -  $400,000, 
$400,000  -  Up  , 


srage  $  39,000.  Deviation  ^  $26,000 
arage  $138,000,  Deviation  *  $22,000 
grage  $255,000,  Deviation  -  $36,000 
erage  $379,000,  Deviation  i  $12,000 


The  following  distribution  of  costs  within  software  projects  was  noted 
and  subject  to  a  limited  number  of  projects: 

1.  $  0  -  $100,000,  average  $  39,000,  Deviation  *  $21,000 

2.  $100,000  -  $200,000,  average  $200,000,  Single  Project 

3.  $200,000  -  $300,000,  average  $278,000,  Two  Projects 

4.  $300,000  -  Up  ,  No  Projects 


Standard  deviation  calculations  were  performed  for  each  development  phase 
in  the  tables,  but  no  real  correlation  existed. 
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3. 2. 2. 3  Sneak  Analysis  cost/period  of  performance:  The  period  of  per¬ 
formance  (number  of  calendar  months  for  Sneak  Analysis)  was  examined  In  relation 
to  the  project  cost  to  determine  relevant  trends,  If  any.  Table  3-16  provides 
the  distribution  of  Sneak  Analysis  projects  as  a  function  of  period  of  performance. 

TABLE  3-16.  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  COST/PERIOD  OF  PERFORMANCE,  COMPOSITE 


From  an  overall  hardware  project  perspective,  the  following  distributions 
were  determined  for  Sneak  Analysis  project  duration: 
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4.  9-12  Months,  9%  of  Projects 

5.  >  12  Months,  14%  of  Projects 

Three-fourths  of  the  projects  were  under  nine  months  in  duration  and  ap¬ 
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From  an  overall  software  project  perspective,  the  following  distributions 
were  determined  for  Sneak  Analysis  project  duration: 
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The  trend  for  software  projects  appears  to  correlate  with  the  hardware  and 
is.  In  fact,  heavily  influenced  by  the  method  of  dividing  combined  hardware/ 
software  Sneak  Analysis  tasks  referred  to  in  Section  3.2. 

The  Space  Environment  has  the  highest  average  project  duration  of  20  months, 
the  Airborne  Environment  project  duration  is  6.5  months,  and  the  Ground/Water 
Environment  project  duration  is  6  months. 

3. 2. 2. 4  Sneak  Analysis  cost/equipment  type:  Table  3-17  was  compiled  to 
determine  the  relationship  between  Sneak  Analysis  cost  and  type  of  equipment  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  analysis. 

TABLE  3-17.  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  COST/EQUIPMENT  TYPE,  COMPOSITE 
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A  meaningful  analysis  of  these  tables  tannot  be  performed  because  the 
relative  percentages  of  project  dollars  to  the  equipment  type  categories  were 
not  maintained  in  the  historical  files  and  will  only  be  known  for  the  ongoing 
Sneak  Analysis  projects.  Instead,  the  tables  can  only  be  used  to  show  the 
category  distributions. 

Individual  distributions  of  hardware  equipment  types  by  environment  closely 
approximate  the  Table  3-17  hardware  entries.  Software  projects  are  heavily 
distributed  in  the  under  $100,000  category. 

3. 2. 2. 5  Sneak  Analysis  cost/ equipment  criticality:  Table  3-18  illustrates 
the  distribution  of  Sneak  Analysis  projects  by  criticality  ranking  and  by  cost 
categories. 

The  Criticality  I  hardware  projects  in  excess  of  $100,000  occurred  for 
30X  of  the  projects;  Criticality  II  hardware  projects  in  excess  of  $100,000 
occurred  for  29%  of  the  projects;  and,  Criticality  III  hardware  projects  in 
excess  of  $100,000  occurred  for  only  11%  of  the  projects. 
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TABLE  3-18.  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  COST/CRITICALITY  RANKING,  COMPOSITE 
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Overall,  Criticality  I  hardware  projects  resulted  in  an  average  project  cost 
of  $402,000;  however,  this  again  included  the  three  ’arge  Space  Environment 
projects.  When  these  three  projects  were  removed,  the  overall  Criticality  I 
hardware  cost  average  was  $70,000.  Overall,  Criticality  II  hardware  cost  average 
was  $88,000,  while  Criticality  HI  was  $48,000. 

Overall,  Criticality  I  software  projects  resulted  in  an  average  project  cost 
of  $97,000;  Criticality  II  had  an  average  project  cost  of  $68,000;  ano  Criticality 
III  had  an  average  project  cost  of  $65,000. 

3. 2. 2. 6  Sneak  Analysis  cost/equipment  classification:  Table  3-19  repre¬ 
sents  the  composite  data  for  the  equipment  classification  as  a  function  of 
Sneak  Analysis  cost.  The  distribution  of  each  of  the  three  equipment  classifi¬ 
cations  is  uniform  throughout  the  various  hardware  cost  categories.  The  soft¬ 
ware  distribution  is  too  limited  to  establish  any  trends  based  on  Sneak  Analysis 
cost.  The  predominant  occurrence  of  projects  for  both  hardware  and  software  is 
the  Control  category  in  the  0-$100,000  cost  range. 

The  portion  of  Table  3-19  which  includes  the  Space  Environment  results  repre¬ 
sents  the  most  uniform  distribution  of  equipment  classifications  and  Sneak  Analysis 
costs.  The  three  large  projects,  including  Apollo,  Skylab  and  Shuttle,  are  equally 
distributed  for  equipment  classification  within  the  greater  than  $400K  cost 
category.  The  three  projects  raise  the  overall  Space  Environment  numerical  levels 
for  the  Command  and  Communication  categories  and  moderate  the  typically  high  l^el 
of  the  Control  category.  Although  difficult  to  substantiate,  the  trend  toward 
equal  distributions  within  equipment  classification  is  an  anticipated  consequence 
for  the  higher  cost  {>$400K)  Sneak  Analysis  projects.  Depth  of  analysis,  number  of 
components,  interconnectivity  of  systems,  higher  criticality  of  systems,  and 
possibly  unresolved  problems  are  primary  factors  for  this  more  uniform 
distribution. 
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TABLE  3-19.  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  COST/EQUIPMENT  CLASSIFICATION,  COMPOSITE 
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3. 2. 2. 7  Sneak  Analysis  cost/number  of  reports:  Table  3-20  represents  the 
averaged  composite  data  for  the  number  of  Sneak  Analysis  Reports  issued  to  the 
procuring  activity  as  a  function  of  Sneak  Analysis  cost. 

TAB'  E  3-20.  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  COST/REPORT  AVERAGES,  COMPOSITE 
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The  hardware  trend  shows  an  increasing  number  of  reports  generated  as  a 
function  of  increased  Sneak  Analysis  cost.  Only  in  the  $300-400K  range  does 
the  average  deviate  from  the  apparent  trend,  and  this  is  probably  due  to  the 
average  being  based  on  only  two  projects.  In  general,  the  increasing  average 
from  category  to  category  is  attributable  both  to  the  size  of  the  system  and 
the  greater  number  of  subsystems  included  in  the  Sneak  Analysis  project.  The 
complexity  and  interconnectivity  of  systems  represent  two  of  the  major  causes 
of  designed-in  Sneak  conditions.  The  more  a  system  function  crosses  system 
interfaces,  the  more  likely  the  occurrence  of  reportable  problems. 

The  software  trend  also  shows  an  apparently  increasing  number  of  reports 
as  a  function  of  increased  Sneak  Analysis  cost.  However,  there  are  a  significant 
number  of  projects  in  only  the  first  category,  $0-100K.  The  software  trend  is 
thus  inconclusive  because  of  the  low  number  of  samples  in  the  greater  than  $100K 
project  cost  ranges. 

Drawing  Error  Reports  (DER's  and  SDER's)  constitute  a  large  portion  of 
each  sample;  this  is  typical  for  a  Sneak  Analysis  project.  However,  the  in¬ 
creasing  trend  for  hardware  and  software  Sneak  Reports  (SCR's,  OCR's,  SSR's, 
SDCR's)  is  still  present.  An  overall  project  average  is  26  reports  (SCR's, 

OCR's,  SSR's,  SDCR's)  for  both  hardware  and  software  systems. 

Table  3-21  contains  the  Space  Environment  results  obtained  by  comparing 
Sneak  Analysis  Reports  to  Sneak  Analysis  Cost.  No  software  projects  have  been 
performed  for  the  Space  Environment,  which  is  the  reason  abbreviated  tables  are 
presented. 

TABLE  3-21.  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  COST/REPORT  AVERAGES,  SPACE  ENVIRONMENT 
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The  Space  Environment  Table  3-21  illustrates  the  smoothest  trend  of  the 
three  environments  in  each  of  the  categories.  The  Space  Environment  also  shows 
the  highest  overall  hardware  averages  in  the  sample.  The  average  number  of 
reports  increases  in  all  cases,  except  in  the  $300-400K  range  (no  data)  and  the 
low  OCR  report  average  in  the  greater  than  $400K  category.  The  low  OCR  average 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  emphasis  originally  associated  with  identifying  design 
concerns  in  the  Apollo  and  Skylab  projects.  In  these  early  projects,  the  primary 
reports  were  the  Sneak  Circuit  Reports  (SCR's)  and  Drawing  Error  Reports  (DER's). 
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Table  3-22  contains  the  Airborne  Environment  results  obtained  by  comparing 
Sneak  Analysis  Reports  to  Sneak  Analysis  Cost. 

TABLE  3-22.  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  COST/REPORT  AVERAGES,  AIRBORNE  ENVIRONMENT 


The  Airborne  Environment  Table  3-22  does  not  indicate  a  clear  trend  in  the 
hardware  report  averages.  The  number  of  projects  covered  in  the  hardware  portion 
of  this  table  is  52,  more  than  a  significant  number  of  samples,  but  highly  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  $0-100K  and  $100-200K  ranges.  The  last  two  category  ranges  are 
insignificant  and  are  not  considered  typical. 

The  Airborne  Environment  hardware  averages  are  the  highest  of  the  samples 
in  the  $0-100K  range,  even  considering  the  Space  Environment  averages.  The 
averages  compare  favorably  with  those  in  the  Ground/Water  Environment,  which  are 
shown  in  Table  3-23.  The  averages  in  the  $100-200K  range,  however,  are  lower 
than  anticipated.  The  report  averages  may  be  low  due  to  the  fact  that  several 
of  the  hardware  projects  in  this  category  were  combined  analyses,  and  no  adjust¬ 
ment  of  project  dollar  values  was  made. 

All  of  the  Airborne  Environment  software  projects,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
are  in  the  $0-100K  range.  No  trends  can  be  identified  with  this  distribution. 

It  is  significant  to  note,  however,  that  the  report  averages  in  this  range  are 
noticeably  higher  than  the  corresponding  range  in  the  Ground/Water  Environment. 

Table  3-23  contains  the  Ground/Water  Environment  results  obtained  by 
comparing  Sneak  Analysis  Reports  to  Sneak  Analysis  Cost. 
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TABLE  3-23.  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  COST/REPORT  AVERAGES, 
GROUND/WATER  ENVIRONMENT 


The  hardware  report  averages  in  the  Ground/Water  Environment  Table  3-23 
show  the  same  increasing  trend  although  no  samples  are  present  for  the  $200-300K 
and  greater  than  $400K  ranges.  The  number  of  Sneak  Reports  (SCR's  and  OCR's) 
compares  favorably  to  the  corresponding  range  in  the  Space  Environment. 

The  software  report  averages  exhibit  a  similar  trend  as  in  the  hardware, 
but  are  comprised  of  a  limited  sample  size. 

3.2.3  Program  costing.  The  analysis  of  the  number  of  Sneak  Analysis  Reports 
to  the  overall  program  costs  resulted  in  no  significant  trends  being  identified. 
Program  cost  appears  to  have  little  if  any  predictable  effect  on  the  number  of 
reports  generated.  Distribution  of  program  cost  into  11  separate  dollar  ranges 
may  be  spreading  the  109  project  results  too  thinly.  Variations  of  large  and 
small  Sneak  Analysis  projects,  program  phase  differences,  and  equipment  differ¬ 
ences  appear  to  significantly  influence  the  averages  within  any  dollar  range. 

Table  3-24  represents  the  averaged  composite  data  for  the  number  of  Sneak 
Analysis  Reports  as  a  function  of  overall  program  costs. 


TABLE  3-24.  PROGRAM  COST/REPORT  AVERAGES,  COMPOSITE 
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3,2.4  Sneak  Analysis  project  equipment.  The  Appendix  A  Project  History 
Tables  were  analyzed  for  equipment  selection  patterns  in  relation  to  various 
parameters.  Equipment  descriptions  in  terms  of  equipment  composition  and  com¬ 
plexity,  that  is  type,  have  been  presented,  to  some  extent,  in  the  preceding 
Project  Phasing  and  Project  Costing  sections.  Additional  detailed  tabular  data 
are  presented  for  the  following  item  comparisons: 

1.  Type  of  Equipment  or  Software/Program  Environment 

2.  Type  of  Equipment  or  Software/Criticality  Ranking 

3.  Equipment  Criticality/Equipment  Classification 

4.  Equipment  Criticality/Sneak  Analysis  Reports 

3. 2. 4.1  Equipment  type/environment:  Table  3-25  illustrates  the ‘distribu¬ 
tion  of  equipment  type  categories  by  Project  Environment: 


TABLE  3-25.  EQUIPMENT  TYPE/ENVIRONMENT 
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The  relay  and  digital  equipment  categories  are  by  far  the  main  areas  included 
in  Sneak  Analysis  projects,  with  a  majority  of  projects  performed  for  airborne 
applications.  However,  the  key  item  identified  is  that  the  total  of  167  equipment 
occurrences  were  for  109  projects.  Many  of  the  analyses  were  performed  for  a 
combination  of  equipment  types,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  case  for  all  recent 
analyses.  No  particular  predominant  pairing  or  grouping  of  equipment  types  were 
identified. 

3. 2. 4. 2  Equipment  type/criticality:  Table  3-26  illustrates  the  distribution 
of  Sneak  Analysis  projects  by  equipment  type  and  criticality  ranking. 

TABLE  3-26.  EQUIPMENT  TYPE/CRITICALITY ,  COMPOSITE 
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While  the  numerical  level  of  equipment  type  totals  is  highest  for 
Criticality  II,  the  overall  percentage  is  virtually  equal  for  the  Criticality  I 
and  II  projects  and  lowest  for  Criticality  III  projects.  The  percentage  is  com¬ 
puted  by  dividing  the  Table  3-26  entries  by  the  number  of  projects  in  each  of 
the  criticality  categories. 

3. 2.4. 3  Equipment  criticality/equipment  classification:  Table  3-27 
presents  the  composite  environment  results  by  correlating  equipment  classifica¬ 
tion  to  the  equipment  criticality  ranking.  Criticality  II  projects  which  involve 
mission  critical  systems  represent  the  largest  table  sample,  both  for  hardware 
and  software.  Criticality  I  systems  are  more  uniformly  distributed  between  the 
three  equipment  classifications.  Criticality  II  and  III  systems  are  concentrated 
more  toward  the  Control  category. 

3. 2.4.4  Equipment  criticality/Sneak  Analysis  Reports:  Table  3-28  repre¬ 
sents  the  averaged  composite  data  and  reflects  the  number  of  Sneak  Analysis  Reports 
as  a  function  of  equipment  or  software  criticality  ratings.  The  trends  identified 
are  coarse  indicators  of  Sneak  Analysis  project  effectiveness  based  on  the 
criticality  of  the  subsystems  analyzed. 

The  hardware  and  software  report  average  trends  show  the  prominence  of 
Criticality  I  systems,  followed  by  Criticality  II  systems,  and  ending  in  the 
lowest  average  level  in  Criticality  III  systems. 
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TABLE  3-27.  CRITICALITY  RANKING/EQUIPMENT  CLASSIFICATION,  COMPOSITE 
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TABLE  3-28.  CRITICALITY  RANKING/REPORT  AVERAGES,  COMPOSITE 
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Hardware  exhibits  the  highest  report  averages  in  Criticality  I  systems. 

The  hardware  trend  is  still  prevalent  when  consideration  is  given  to  only  the 
average  number  of  SCR's  and  OCR's.  The  one  disruption  to  the  trend  is  the 
average  number  of  OCR's  in  Criticality  III.  Radars,  radios,  transmitters,  and 
other  monitoring  equipment  are  the  main  systems  included  in  the  Criticality  III 
category.  These  systems  apparently  have  a  higher  incidence  of  design  incompati 
bilities  than  the  other  categories.  All  other  trends  indicate  an  increasing 
report  average  the  higher  the  system  criticality  (Criticality  I  -  Loss  of  Life, 
II -Loss  of  Mission,  III  -  Mission  Degradation). 


The  software  trend  illustrates  a  smooth  increase  in  reports  by  increasing 
criticality  rating,  with  no  exceptions.  Fifteen  projects  constitute  the  total 
sample  for  the  software  table. 

Table  3-29  contains  the  Space  Environment  results  obtained  by  comparing  the 
Sneak  Analysis  Reports  to  Criticality  ratings.  The  results  are  greatly  influenced 
by  the  three  large  projects  (Apollo,  Skylab,  and  Shuttle)  and  tend  to  elevate 
Criticality  I  systems  to  a  high  threshold  value.  This  is  the  predominant  factor 
in  the  high  level  of  Criticality  I  hardware  projects  in  Table  3-28.  The  report 
averages  for  Criticality  II  systems  compare  favorably  with  the  corresponding 
categories  of  the  other  two  environments. 


TABLE  3-29.  CRITICALITY  RANKING/REPORT  AVERAGES.  SPACE  ENVIRONMENT 
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Table  3-30  contains  the  Airborne  Environment  results  obtained  by  comparing 
the  Sneak  Analysis  Reports  to  Criticality  ratings. 

The  differences  in  average  number  of  hardware  reports  by  Criticality  rating 
are  less  pronounced  in  the  Airborne  Environment.  The  overall  trend  of  increased 
number  of  reports  for  increased  criticality  systems  still  prevails,  however. 
Criticality  II  and  III  results  are  virtually  equal. 

Software  exhibits  an  unusual  pattern  in  that  Criticality  II  systems  are  the 
most  prominent  and  significantly  so.  The  number  of  SDER's  is  the  major  influence 
to  this  trend,  but  the  number  of  SSR's  and  SDCR's  is  also  significantly  high. 

The  peak  is  produced  by  one  large  software  project  involving  an  airborne  weapon 
control  system. 
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TABLE  3-30.  CRITICALITY  RANKING/REPORT  AVERAGES,  AIRBORNE  ENVIRONMENT 
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Table  3-31  contains  the  Ground/Water  Environment  results  obtained  by 
comparing  Sneak  Analysis  Reports  to  Criticality  Ratings. 

TABLE  3-31.  CRITICALITY  RANKING/REPORT  AVERAGES, 
GROUND/WATER  ENVIRONMENT 


The  Criticality  I  hardware  report  averages  in  Table  3-31  are  low  due  to  the 
majority  of  projects  occurring  as  blended  analyses.  In  one  project,  the  pre¬ 
dominant  analysis  effort  is  a  Failure  Mode  and  Effects  Analysis.  The  remainder 
of  the  hardware  averages  compare  favorably  across  environments. 

The  software  averages  are  based  on  a  very  small  number  of  projects.  The 
trend  appears  to  be  similar  to  the  composite  system  trends,  but  due  to  the  small 
sample  size,  the  results  are  inconclusive. 

3.3  Task  3  -  Comparison  and  Description  of  Analysis  Techniques. 

Task  3  -  Investigate  and  determine  the  similarities  or  dissimilarities  of  a 
Sneak  Circuit  Analysis  to  other  types  of  analyses  such  as:  failure  modes, 
effects,  and  criticality  analysis;  wiring  and  schematic  drawing  reviews;  and 
fault  tree.  Areas  of  overlapping  coverage  shall  be  defined  and  the  analysis  that 
is  most  effective  in  correcting  deficiencies  In  those  areas  shall  be  Identified. 

Each  of  the  analysis  techniques  In  this  effort  has  been  described  and  In¬ 
cluded  In  a  comparison  matrix.  These  analyses  have  been  implemented  along  with 
Sneak  Analysis. 

Hardware  analysis  techniques  are  presented  first,  followed  by  software 
analysis  techniques. 

3.3.1  Hardware  analysis  technique  descriptions.  An  engineering  analysis 
is  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  a  system  by  examining,  in  detail,  the  design 

of  the  system's  parts.  The  examination  is  always  considered  in  the  context  of  the 
system's  environment.  In  fact,  the  assumed  environment  is  the  only  element  that 
differs  in  some  of  these  analyses.  A  detailed  description  is  presented  for  the 
following  analysis  techniques: 

a.  Sneak  Analysis 

b.  Failure  Modes  and  Effects  Analysis 

c.  Fault  Tree  Analysis 

d.  Common  Cause  Failure  Analysis 

e.  Sensitivity  Analysis 

f.  Worst  Case  Analysis 

g.  Power  and  Load  Analysis 

h.  Grounding  Analysis 

i.  Accident  Analysis 

j.  Hazard  Analysis 

k.  Preliminary  Hazard  Analysis 

l.  Operations  Hazard  Analysis 

m.  Fault  Hazard  Analysis 

3. 3. 1.1  Sneak  Analysis:  Sneak  Analysis  examines  system  operations  during 
normal  conditions  for  design  oversights.  It  consists  of  two  subanalyses:  Sneak 
Circuit  Analysis  for  electrical-electronic  systems,  and  Software  Sneak  Analysis 
for  computer  programs.  Historically,  sneak  conditions  have  escaped  rigid  design 
screens,  resulting  in  program  schedule  delays,  damage  to  equipment  during  test, 
and  increased  downtime  during  operation.  Program  cost  effectiveness  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  increased  by  utilizing  Sneak  Analysis  to  reduce  life  cycle  costs. 


The  application  of  Sneak  Analysis  to  operational  systems  provides  a  means  of 
evaluating  that  the  system  will  operate  as  designed. 

The  Boeing  Company  initiated  development  of  the  Sneak  Circuit  Analysis  tech¬ 
nique  in  1967  in  response  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's 
concern  for  crew  safety  in  manned  spacecraft  operations.  NASA  surmised  that 
crew  safety  was  endangered  by  electrical  problems  due  to  latent  paths  in  the 
electrical  design. 

These  paths,  called  "sneaks,"  are  hidden  in  the  electrical  circuitry  and 
exhibit  unapparent  cause-effect  relationships,  which  may  inhibit  desired  operations 
or  initiate  unintended  actions,  without  being  contingent  upon  component  failure. 

The  Sneak  Analysis  technique  was  formally  extended  to  identify  sneak  conditions  in 
software  in  1973. 

3. 3. 1.2  Sneak  Circuit  Analysis:  The  data  used  for  Sneak  Circuit  Analysis 
must  represent  the  system  circuitry  as  it  actually  is  or  will  be  constructed, 
contingent  upon  quality  control  checks,  tests  and  inspections.  All  reports  are 
written  against  th3se  drawings.  Analysis  based  on  the  detailed  circuit  drawings 
identifies  more  system  conditions  than  an  analysis  performed  on  system  or  func¬ 
tional  level  schematics.  The  higher  level  drawings  frequently  represent  design 
intent  or  a  perception  of  intended  system  design.  The  process  of  translating 
this  design  into  detailed  schematics  and  wire  lists  typically  results  in  latent 
circuit  conditions.  For  this  reason,  analysis  at  the  higher  level  involves  a 
risk  that  not  all  of  the  problems  will  be  found. 

In  early  program  development  phases,  detailed  drawings  are  not  available  and 
the  system  level  drawings  of  necessity  must  be  used  for  the  analysis.  Problems 
will  be  identified  at  this  higher  level,  but  the  analysis  should  be  extended  to 
later  design  phases  so  that  the  system  configuration  can  be  analyzed  in  detail. 

Sneak  Circuit  Analysis  is  a  unique  approach  to  discovery  of  latent  condi¬ 
tions  which  cause  unwanted  functions  to  occur  or  which  inhibit  wanted  functions, 
independent  of  component  failure.  The  technique  involves  accumulation  of  detailed 
circuit  diagrams  and  wire  lists,  arrangement  of  circuit  elements  into  topological 
network  trees,  and  examination  of  these  network  trees  for  suspected  sneak  circuits 
(reference  Figure  3-3). 

Direct  analysis  of  manufacturing  and  installation  schematics  is  difficult  as 
these  documents  are  laid  out  to  facilitate  hookup  by  technicians  without  regard 
to  circuit  function.  So  many  details  and  unapparent  continuities  exist  in  these 
drawings  that  an  analyst  could  become  entangled  and  lost  in  the  maze.  The  first 
task  of  the  sneak  circuit  analyst  is  to  convert  this  detailed,  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  into  a  form  usable  for  analytical  work.  In  many  cases,  the  magnitude  of 
data  manipulation  required  for  this  conversion  necessitates  the  use  of  computer 
automation.  In  projects  having  a  s.mall  data  base,  it  has  been  found  that  manual 
data  manipulation  could  be  employed.  In  either  case,  the  detailed  schematics  are 
converted  into  topological  network  trees,  drawn  so  that  electrical  current  (power) 
is  considered  to  flow  down  the  page. 
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Figure  3-3.  Sneak  Circuit  Analysis  Task  Flow 

Once  the  trees  have  been  produced,  the  next  task  of  the  analyst  is  to 
identify  the  basic  topological  patterns  that  appear  in  each  tree.  Five  basic 
patterns  exist:  the  Single  Line  (No-Node)  Topograph,  the  Ground  Dome,  the 
Power  Dome,  the  Combination  Dome,  and  the  "H"  Pattern  (as  shown  in  Figure  3-4 
below;  "PWR"  represents  electrical  power,  "S"  indicates  a  switching  element, 
and  "L"  indicates  an  electrical  load).  The  "H"  pattern  typically  has  the  highest 
incidence  of  problems  due  primarily  to  the  higher  number  of  power  sources, 
returns,  loads  and  switches.  The  main  problem  occurs  with  the  "H"  crossbar, 
which  includes  L3,  S3  and  S4,  This  can  result  in  power  reversals,  ground 
reversals,  and  current  reversals. 
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Figure  3-4.  Basic  Topographs 
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Although  at  first  glance,  a  given  circuit  may  appear  more  complex  than  these 
basic  patterns,  closer  inspection  reveals  that  the  circuit  is  actually  composed 
of  these  basic  patterns  in  combination.  As  the  sneak  circuit  analyst  examines 
each  node  in  the  network  tree,  he  must  identify  which  pattern  or  patterns  best 
describe  the  node.  The  analyst  then  applies  the  basic  clues  that  have  been  found 
to  typify  sneak  circuits  involving  that  particular  pattern.  These  clues  repre¬ 
sent  questions  that  the  analyst  must  answer  about  the  interrelationships  of  circuit 
elements  involved  in  the  pattern.  The  questions  are  systematically  formatted  to 
lead  to  the  Identification  of  any  capability  of  the  circuit  to  experience  a  sur¬ 
prise  or  sneak  condition  at  the  node  being  analyzed.  Off-nominal  modes  are  con¬ 
sidered  equally  with  normal  operations,  and  no  assessment  of  probabilities  is 
attempted  in  standard  Sneak  Circuit  Analysis. 

The  clues  have  been  compiled  over  a  15-year  period  and  have  been  refined  and 
updated  to  accommodate  new  equipment  technologies.  The  developed  clues  are 
typically  proprietary  to  the  performing  contractor.  A  very  basic  clue  in  the 
Power  Dome,  Combination  Dome,  and  "H"  Pattern  Dome  is  the  reversal  of  the 
two  power  sources.  In  some  systems,  the  two  power  sources  of  the  "H"  pattern 
are  to  be  mutually  exclusive,  and  the  lower  circuitry  must  provide  proper  isola¬ 
tion.  If  isolation  is  not  maintained,  a  bus  to  bus  sneak  is  generated.  Two 
equal  power  sources  can  still  generate  sneaks,  whenever  one  bus  develops  an  in¬ 
creased  or  decreased  voltage  level  relative  to  the  second  bus.  The  resultant 
voltage  and  current  shifts  can  inadvertently  activate  components  it  the  "H" 
pattern.  A  short  on  one  bus  could  short  the  second  bus,  resulting  in  inducing 
undesired  equipment  functions  and  no  convenient  means  or  capability  to  reset  the 
system. 

The  sneak  circuits  are  classified  into  four  basic  types: 

a.  Sneak  Paths  -  which  cause  current  or  energy  to  flow  along  an 

unexpected  route. 

b.  Sneak  Timing  -  which  may  cause  or  prevent  the  flow  of  current  or 

energy  to  activate  or  inhibit  a  function  at  an  unexpected  time. 

c.  Sneak  Indications  -  which  may  cause  an  ambiguous  or  false  display 

of  system  operating  conditions. 

d.  Sneak  Laljels  -  which  may  cause  incorrect  stimuli  to  be  initiated 

through  operator  error. 

When  a  potential  sneak  condition  is  identified,  the  analyst  must  verify 
that  it  is  valid.  The  circuit  is  checked  against  the  latest  applicable  drawings 
or  revisions,  and  operational  information  may  be  reviewed  concerning  the  system 
in  question.  If  the  sneak  condition  is  verified,  a  Sneak  Circuit  Report  is 
written  which  includes  applicable  drawings,  an  explanation  of  the  condition(s) , 
system  level  impact,  and  a  recommendation  for  elimination  of  the  sneak. 

During  the  course  of  analysis,  unnecessary  or  undesirable  circuit  conditions 
are  sometimes  encountered.  Such  conditions  as  certain  single  failure  points,  un¬ 
suppressed  inductive  loads,  unnecessary  components,  and  inadequate  redundancy 
provisions  are  reported  in  the  Design  Concern  Reports. 
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Obvious  Inconsistencies  between  source  drawings  or  differences  between  the 
source  drawings  and  other  descriptive  documentation  that  may  be  supplied  are 
called  drawing  errors.  While  most  drawing  errors  are  uncovered  in  data  encoding 
or  tree  drawing  phases,  some  become  apparent  while  investigating  suspected  sneak 
circuits.  These  data  discrepancies  are  documented  by  Drawing  Error  Reports, 

3. 3. 1.3  Failure  Modes  and  Effects  Analysis  (FMEA):  A  Failure  Modes  and 
Effects  Analysis  Is  a  causal  analysis.  Each  component  of  the  system  may  be 
considered,  dependent  on  the  desired  depth  of  analysis.  Each  possible  failure 
mode  of  the  considered  component  Is  treated  as  a  separate  case.  For  each  case, 
the  analyst  determines  the  effect  of  the  failure,  the  function  the  component  pro¬ 
vides,  the  method  by  which  the  failure  can  be  detected,  and  the  criticality  of  the 
case.  The  process  is  basically  a  "bottom-up"  analysis,  where  the  analyst  postu¬ 
lates  a  knowl  equipment  failure  and  tries  to  identify  all  system  effects  given  a 
particular  system  configuration.  The  process  of  this  analysis  is  recorded  In  a 
form  headed  as  shown  below. 

FAILURE  MOOES  AND  EFFECTS  ANALYSIS  WORKSHEET 

COMPONENT  FAlLUftt  FAILURE  METHOD  OF 

IDENTIFICATION  FUNCTION  MODE _ EFFECT  DETECTION  CRITICALITY 

Component  failure  modes  are  dependent  on  several  factors.  A  partial  list 
of  failure  modes  Is  shown  below.  Note  that  all  components  cannot  have  all  of 
these  failure  modes,  and  some  modes  may  not  be  considered  on  a  particular  project: 

a.  Structural  Failure  (Rupture) 

b.  Physical  Binding/ Jamming 

c.  Fails  To  Remain  (In  Position) 

d.  Falls  To  Open 

e.  Fails  To  Close 

f.  Falls  Open 

g.  Falls  Closed 

h.  Internal  Leakage 

1.  External  Leakage 

j.  Falls  Out  Of  Tolerance 

k.  Inadvertent  Operation 

l.  Intermittent  Operation 

m.  Erratic  Operation 

n.  Erroneous  Indication 

0.  Restricted  Flow 

p.  Fails  To  Stop 

q.  Fails  To  Start 

r.  Fails  To  Switch 

s.  Premature  Operation 

t.  Delayed  Operation 

u.  Erroneous  Output  (Reduced) 

V.  Loss  Of  Output  (Thrust,  Indication,  Partial,  False,  Etc.) 

w.  Shorted 

X.  Open  (Electrical) 

y.  Leakage  (Electrical) 
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The  effects  of  the  component  failure  must,  ultimately,  be  considered  in  terms 
of  the  operation  of  the  system.  However,  the  analyst's  first  task  is  to  determine 
the  system  configuration,  through  which  the  faults  will  be  propagated.  Certain 
categories  of  system  effects  can  be  defined.  This  is  useful  where  the  effects  Im¬ 
pact'd  subsystem  only.  The  following  Is  a  partial  11st  of  these  categories: 

a.  No  Effect 

b.  Loss  of  Redundancy 

c.  Functional  Degradation 

d.  Subsystem  Degradation 

e.  Loss  of  Function 

f.  Loss  of  Subsystem 

g.  Loss  of  Interface  Redundancy 

h.  Degradation  of  Interface  Function 

1.  Degradation  of  Interface  Subsystem 

j.  Loss  of  Interface  Function 

k.  Loss  of  Interface  Subsystem 

The  criticality  of  a  failure  effect  reflects  the  danger  to  the  system  or 
personnel.  Three  levels  of  criticality  are  usually  sufficient.  These 
criticalities  are: 

a.  Criticality  I  -  damage  to  personnel  or  destruction  of  the  system. 

b.  Criticality  11  -  causes  the  system  to  cease  operation  or  fall, 

wherein,  the  next  associated  failure  would  cause 
damage  to  personnel  or  destruction  of  the  system. 

c.  Criticality  III  -  degrades  system  operation. 

The  Method  of  Detection  column  is  filled  In  to  describe  how  the  system 
operator  can  detect  that  the  failure  has  occurred.  Detection  may  generally  be 
accomplished  by  either  the  operation  of  a  control  panel  indicator  or  by  failure 
of  the  system  to  perform  as  expected. 

3. 3. 1.4  Fault  Tree  Analysis:  Fault  Tree  Analysis  is  a  "top-down"  analysis 
that  is  basically  deductive  In  nature.  The  analyst  identifies  failure  paths  by 
use  of  a  fault  tree  drawing.  A  fault  tree  is  a  graphical  representation  of  a 
thought  process.  It  is  constructed  from  events  and  logical  operators.  An  event 
Is  either  a  component  failure  or  system  operation.  The  events  and  their  graphical 
representation  are  shown  below: 

EVENT  REPRESENTATIONS 

The  rectangle  identifies  an  event  that  results  from  the 
combination  of  fault  events  through  the  input  logic  gate. 

The  rectangle  is  also  used  to  describe  a  conditional 
input  to  an  INHIBIT  GATE.  It  indicates  a  condition  that 
is  presumed  to  exist  for  the  life  of  the  system. 

The  circle  describes  a  basic  fault  event  that  requires 
no  further  development.  Frequency  and  mode  of  failure 
of  items  so  identified  are  derived  From  empirical  data. 
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The  diamond  describes  a  fault  event  that  Is  considered 
basic  in  a  given  fault  tree.  The  possible  causes  of 
the  event  are  t(Ot  developed,  either  because  the  event 
is  of  insufficient  consequences  or  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  is  unavailable. 

The  oval  is  used  to  record  the  conditional  input  to  an 
INHIBIT  GATE.  It  defines  the  state  of  the  system  that 
permits  a  fault  sequence  to  occur,  and  may  be  either 
normal  to  the  system  or  result  from  failures. 

The  house  indicates  an  event  that  is  normally  expected 
to  occur  such  as  a  phase  change  in  a  dynamic  system. 


<i> 
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The  triangles  are  used  as  transfer  symbols.  A  line 
from  the  apex  of  the  triangle  indicates  a  "transfer  in" 
and  a  line  from  the  side  denotes  a  "transfer  out." 

The  double  diamond  is  used  in  the  simplification  of  a 
fault  tree  for  numerical  evaluation.  The  event  describes 
results  from  the  causes  that  have  been  identified  but 
are  not  shown  on  a  particular  version  of  the  fault  tree. 


Events  are  connected  by  logic  operations  that  describe  Boolean  functions. 
The  logic  operations  are  shown  below. 


LOGIC  OPERATIONS 


AND  GATE  describes  the  logical  operation  whereby  the 
coexistence  of  all  input  events  is  required  to 
produce  the  output  event. 

OR  GATE  defines  the  situation  whereby  the  output 
event  will  exist  if  one  or  more  of  the  input  events 
exists. 

PRIORITY  AND  GATE  performs  the  same  logic  function 
as  the  AND  GATE  with  the  additional  stipulation  that 
sequence  as  well  as  coexistence  is  required. 


EXCLUSIVE  OR  GATE  functions  as  an  OR  GATE  with  the 
restriction  that  specified  inputs  cannot  coexist. 


INHIBIT  GATES  describe  a  causal  relationship  between 
one  fault  and  another.  The  input  event  directly 
produces  the  output  event  if  the  indicated  condition 
is  satisfied.  The  conditional  input  defines  a  state  • 
of  the  system  that  permits  the  fault  sequence  to 
occur,  and  may  be  either  normal  to  the  system  or 
result  from  failures.  It  is  represented  by  an  oval 
if  it  describes  a  specific  failure  mode  and  a 
rectangle  if  it  describes  a  condition  that  may 
exist  for  the  life  of  the  system. 


A  fault  tree  is  begun  by  selecting  a  top  event.  This  event  is  the  ultimate 
disaster  or  undesired  event.  From  there,  the  analyst  endeavors  to  find  the 
immediate  events  that  can,  in  some  logical  combination,  cause  the  top  event. 

These  lower  events  are  examined,  in  turn,  for  causes  and  the  process  is  repeated 
to  levels  of  greater  detail.  Ideally,  the  lowest  level  events  will  be  all  basic 
events  and  represented  by  a  circle.  This  is  not  always  the  case,  however,  and 
many  diamonds  may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree. 

A  fault  tree  provides  a  method  for  determining  the  logical  causes  of  a  given 
event.  It  illustrates  all  of  the  ways  an  undesired  event  can  occur.  It  helps 
determine  the  critical  components  and  the  need  for  other  analytical  efforts. 
Numerical  computations  indicating  the  probability  of  occurrence  for  the  top  event 
and  intermediate  events  can  be  obtained.  The  major  drawback  of  the  fault  tree  is 
that  there  is  no  way  to  insure  that  all  causes  have  been  evaluated  consistently. 

The  Fault  Tree  Analysis  is  also  performed  on  the  system  configuration, 
determined  by  the  analyst.  Determining  the  configuration  of  a  system  is  generally 
central  to  all  analyses. 

3. 3. 1.5  Common  Cause  Failure  Analysis  (CCFA):  A  common  cause  event  is 
defined  as  a  single  event  or  condition  that  results  in  multiple  component 
failures.  This  analysis  starts  by  determining  the  top  events  of  interest. 

Critical  sets  are  then  determined.  A  critical  set  is  a  group  of  components 
that  control  a  function,  the  failure  of  which  would  cause  the  top  event  to 
occur.  Critical  sets  are  most  easily  determined  from  a  fault  tree. 

Next,  the  commonality  of  the  critical  sets  is  determined.  Commonality 
is  defined  as  elements  common  to  a  number  of  components  of  the  c'^itical  set. 
Examples  of  commonality  are  shared  connectors,  common  location,  wire  bundles  and 
cooling  elements.  A  partial  list  of  commonalities  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
areas  that  could  be  covered: 


a.  Energy  Source 

b.  Calibration 

c.  Installation  Contractor 

d.  Maintenance 

e.  Operator  or  Operation 

f.  Proximity 

g.  Test  Procedure 

h.  Energy  Flow  Paths 

The  credible  failure  modes  of  the  components  of  the  critical  set  are 
determined.  These  failure  modes  are  then  linked  to  causes  which  could  result  In 
multiple  component  failure.  A  list  of  commonly  encountered  causes  is  given 
below: 

a.  Impact 

b.  Vibration 

c.  Pressure 

d.  Grit 

e.  Moisture 

f.  Stress 

g.  Temperature 

h.  Electromagnetic  Interference  (EMI) 

1.  Radiation  Damage 

j.  Conducting  Medium 

k.  Out-of-Tolerance  Voltage 

l.  Out-of-Tolerance  Current 

m.  Corrosion 

n.  Other  Chemical  Reaction 
0.  Carbonization 

p.  Biological 

Finally,  the  analyst  determines  the  system  level  result  of  the  failures. 
Again,  the  analyst  needs  a  system  configuration  to  determine  the  effects  of  the 
fault(s)  propagation.  The  analyst  also  determines  the  methods  of  recovering 
from  the  failures'  effects.  Actions  taken  by  the  analyst  are  recorded  on  a  work 
sheet  with  the  heading  shown  below: 

CCFA  WORKSHEET 


CRITICAL CRITICAL POTENTIAL 
FUNCTION  SET  COMMONALITY  EVENT _ CAUSE  EFFECT  REMARKS 


3. 3. 1.6  Sensitivity  analysis:  Since  the  solution  to  a  design  problem  is  not 
unique,  different  networks  can  be  constructed  to  produce  the  same  input  impedance 
or  transfer  function.  As  long  as  ideal  elements  are  used  under  ideal  conditions, 
one  network  works  just  as  well  as  the  other.  In  practice,  however,  one  network 
may  outperform  another  because  it  is  less  sensitive  to  element  variations  and  to 
environmental  changes.  This  network  may  be  no  more  expensive  to  construct  than 
the  other.  A  sensitivity  analysis  is  a  parametric  analysis  that  determines  how  a 
system  is  affected  as  the  values  of  its  constituent  components  varies  from  the 
nominal.  Note  that  these  variations  do  not  exceed  the  manufacturer's  stated 
tolerance  for  the  part. 

In  order  to  perform  this  analysis,  a  quantitative  measure  is  needed  to  com¬ 
pute  networks  with  regard  to  element  variations  from  the  ideal.  Sensitivity 
functions  are  used  for  this  purpose.  These  functions  provide  a  numerical  measure 
of  how  much  an  important  aspect  of  the  system  or  response  varies  as  an  element, 
or  a  combination  of  elements  varies  from  the  nominal  (design)  values. 

During  a  sensitivity  analysis,  the  analyst  must  first  determine  the  type  of 
circuits  represented  in  the  system.  The  analyst  then  obtains  the  sensitivity 
function  for  each  circuit  type,  makes  the  calculations,  and  determines  the  effects 
each  circuit  variation  has  on  the  system  output.  Components  that  have  the 
greatest  sensitivity,  with  respect  to  the  system  output,  are  placed  on  a  critical 
parts  list  so  that  they  may  receive  special  attention.  The  analyst  should  also 
recommend  equivalent  networks  with  lower  sensitivity,  where  possible. 

3. 3. 1.7  Worst  case  analysis:  A  variation  of  sensitivity  analysis  is  the 
worst  case  analysis.  In  this  analysis  the  values  of  all  the  components  are 
considered  to  be  at  the  manufacturer's  limit  of  acceptance.  The  resulting  system 
change  or  effect  is  given  by  the  sum  of  the  individual  changes.  The  worst  case 
occurs  when  all  changes  are  either  positive  or  negative.  The  circuit  output  is 
next  checked  to  determine  1)  if  it  results  in  an  undesirable  system  output, 

and  2)  if  some  system  components  will  be  stressed  beyond  their  tolerance. 

3. 3. 1.8  Power  and  load  analysis:  A  power  and  load  analysis  consists  of 
determining  open  circuit  voltage  and  closed  or  short  circuit  current  on  lines  that 
can  control  hazardous  functions.  The  open  circuit  case  determines  what  voltage 

is  available  in  relation  to  other  lines  in  wire  bundles  and  connectors.  The 
current  sourcing  capabilities  of  a  line  are  determined  to  detect  whether  any 
critical  components  are  being  overstressed. 

Current  is  evaluated  by  first  determining  the  steady  state  short  circuit 
current  for  shorts  occurring  at  various  susceptible  points.  Next,  a  power 
profile  is  made  for  each  potential  short.  This  is  a  plot  of  short  circuit 
current  versus  time.  In  order  to  calculate  the  current,  path  resistance  must  be 
determined  using  wiring  dimensions,  specifications,  and  routing  information  so 
that  the  analyst  has  a  system  configuration  on  which  to  base  the  analysis. 

Transient  currents  are  calculated  from  the  type  cabling,  the  types  of 
switched  loads  on  the  line,  and  the  presence  of  RF  emitters.  EMI  sources  must 
be  fully  considered  when  they  can  be  identified. 


3. 3. 1.9  Grounding  analysis:  In  equipments  that  are  not  in  direct  electrical 
contact  with  the  earth,  such  as,  vehicles  and  other  isolated  systems,  improper 
electrical  grounding  can  cause  a  problem.  The  analyst  must  search  schematics  for 
conditions  which  would  allow  EMF  differences  to  develop  between  various  points 

of  the  ground  tree.  In  order  to  make  this  determination,  the  analyst  must  use 
data  that  represents  the  system  as  it  actually  is  or  will  be  constructed. 

The  first  task  in  the  grounding  analysis  is  to  create  a  current  tree  of  the 
ground  wires.  This  tree  is  similar  to  those  used  in  Sneak  Circuit  Analysis 
projects,  where  each  node  and  connection  can  be  shown.  It  is  particularly 
important  that  the  tree  indicates  where  the  ground  changes  structures  (e.g.,  in 
a  train  it  is  the  car-to-car  ground  wire).  The  tree  is  examined  to  determine 
which  topological  structure  it  contains.  Then,  clues  are  applied  to  the  tree 
to  determine  if  current  flow  can  occur.  Current  flow  determination  is  reported 
as  a  sneak  circuit. 

3.3.1.10  Accident  analysis:  The  analysis  of  the  effects  of  accidents  can 
be  divided  into  the  categories  of  crash  and  fire.  Crash  type  accidents  can 
result  in  shorted  connector  pins,  severing  wires  which  can  cause  momentary 
shorting  between  wires  and  permanent  open  circuits,  and  the  loss  of  protective 
components  such  as  capacitors  used  to  shunt  high  frequencies  to  ground.  Fire 
damage  can  cause  electrical  shorts  and  discontinuities  in  wire  bundles,  as  well 
as,  the  change  of  component  characteristics  due  to  elevated  temperatures. 

The  techniques  of  power  and  load  analysis  and  coitmon  cause  failure  analysis 
are  used  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  accidents  on  critical  circuitry.  Previous 
accident  data,  if  available,  should  be  used  to  identify  particularly  susceptible 
equipment  and  determine  the  probability  of  damage  to  critical  circuitry.  The 
routing  and  mounting  of  wire  bundles  and  the  location  and  mounting  of  connectors 
must  be  considered  in  this  type  of  analysis.  Consideration  must  also  be  given 
to  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  enclosure  to  crushing. 

3.3.1.11  Hazard  Analyses:  Hazard  analyses  are  performed  to  identify 
hazardous  conditions.  They  should  consider  the  system,  hardware,  software, 
facility,  personnel,  and  their  interrelationships  during  the  complete  life  of 
the  system.  Hazard  analyses  are  primarily  used  to  determine  a  measure  of 
system  safety.  The  types  of  hazard  analyses  that  will  be  discussed  here  are 
Preliminary  Hazard  Analysis,  Operational  Hazard  Analysis,  and  Fault  Hazard 
Analysis. 

3.3.1.12  Preliminary  Hazard  Analysis:  The  Preliminary  Hazard  Analysis  is 
an  examination  of  the  generic  hazards  known  to  be  associated  to  a  system  at  its 
conceptual  phase  of  development.  The  purpose  of  this  analysis  is  to: 

a.  Identify  hazards 

b.  Determine  the  effects  of  the  hazards 

c.  Establish  initial  safety  requirements 

d.  Determine  areas  to  monitor  for  safety  problems 

e.  Initiate  the  planning  of  a  safety  program 

f.  Establish  safety  scheduling  priority 

g.  Identify  areas  for  testing 

h.  Identify  the  need  for  additional  analyses 
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The  Preliminary  Hazard  Analysis  determines  the  recognized  and  anticipated 
design  safety  pitfalls  and  provides  the  method  by  which  these  pitfalls  may  be 
avoided.  When  this  analysis  is  undertaken,  there  is  little  information  on  design 
details  and  less  on  procedures.  The  Preliminary  Hazard  Analysis  is  usually  a 
top-level  review  for  safety  problems.  In  most  instances,  the  following  basic 
steps  are  undertaken  for  a  Preliminary  Hazard  Analysis; 

a.  Review  problems  known  through  past  experience  on  similar  products  or 

systems  to  determine  whether  they  could  also  be  present  in  the 

equipment  under  development. 

b.  Review  the  mission  and  basic  performance  requirements,  including  the 

environments  in  which  operations  will  take  place. 

c.  Determine  the  primary  hazards  that  could  cause  injury,  damage,  loss 

of  function,  or  loss  of  material. 

d.  Determine  the  contributory  and  initiating  hazards  that  could  cause  or 

contribute  to  the  primary  hazards  listed, 

e.  Review  possible  means  of  eliminating  or  controlling  the  hazards, 

compatible  with  mission  requirements. 

f.  Analyze  the  best  methods  of  restricting  damage  in  case  there  is  a 

loss  of  control  of  a  hazard. 

g.  Indicate  who  is  to  take  corrective  action,  and  the  actions  that  each 

will  accomplish. 

Three  basic  approaches  that  can  be  used  to  insure  that  all  hazards  are 
covered  are  the  columnar  form,  top  level  fault  tree,  and  narrative  description. 
These  methods  will  not  in  themselves  find  hazards.  They  will  orient  the  analyst 
so  that  a  thorough  coverage  of  all  aspects  of  the  system  will  be  performed. 

The  columnar  form  is  the  simplest  methodology  to  implement.  The  chief 
advantage  is  that  it  is  easy  to  review.  The  form  has  a  heading  that  patterns 
questions  in  the  mind  of  the  analyst.  The  headings  must  at  least  be  as  shown 
as  follows: 


PRELIMINARY  HAZARD  ANALYSIS  WORKSHEET 


hazard  corrective  “6r 

HAZARD _ CAUSE _ EFFECT _ CATEGORY _ PREVENTIVE  MEASURES 


The  hazard  is  the  generic  area  or  condition  that  may  impact  system  safety. 
The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  hazards  (the  analyst  can  usually  think  of 
many  more): 
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a.  Acceleration 

b.  Contamination 

b.  Corrosion 

d.  Chemical  dissociation 

e.  Electrical 

f.  Explosion 

g.  Fire 

h.  Heat  and  temperature 

i .  Leakage 

j.  Moisture 

k.  Oxidation 

l .  Pressure 

m.  Radiation 

n.  Chemical  replacement 

0.  Shock  (mechanical) 

p.  Stress  concentrations 

q.  Stress  reversals 

r.  Structural  damage  or  failure 

s.  Toxicity 

t.  Vibration  and  noise 

u.  Weather  and  environment 

The  cause  column  is  used  to  explain  when  the  system  is  exposed  to  the 
hazard.  It  is  here  that  the  results  of  system  generation  are  considered. 

Mission  phasing  must  also  be  considered,  as  well  as,  an  estimate  of  the  per¬ 
centage  of  system  operation  time  that  the  hazard  will  be  in  effect. 

The  effect  column  is  system  centered.  It  details  the  action  of  the  hazard 
on  system  operation.  In  this  column  the  possibility  of  causing  injury  or  death, 
however  remote,  must  be  stated. 

The  hazard  category  is  a  numerical  measure  of  how  important  the  hazard  is. 
The  number  of  categories  should  be  kept  small,  usually  four  or  less,  so  that 
attention  may  be  placed  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

The  corrective  or  preventive  measures  column  is  almost  self-explanatory. 
Here,  methods  of  abating  the  hazard  are  given. 

The  top  level  fault  tree  follows  the  method  of  fault  tree  analysis  with 
generic  events.  Although  this  method  helps  define  causes  and  effects,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  system  is  checked  hazard  by  hazard.  Since  the  fault  tree 
is  event  oriented,  it  helps  analyze  undesired  events,  but  does  not  determine 
that  a  particular  event  is  a  hazardous  condition,  element  or  potential  accident. 

The  narrative  approach  is  less  rigorous,  and  usually  less  complete,  than  the 
top  level  fault  tree  and  narrative  approaches.  Narrative  writing  style  is  a 
lengthy  and  time  consuming  task.  This  approach  is  less  susceptible  to  systematic 
method  or  technique,  and  therefore,  the  results  usually  have  serious  gaps  or 
incomplete  areas.  The  hazardous  conditions  and  potential  accidents  are  generally 
identified  from  experience,  and  then  are  explained  in  great  depth  and  detail, 
more  on  the  order  of  a  final  report  than  an  analysis. 
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3.3.1.13  Operations  Hazard  Analysis:  The  analysis  of  hazards,  associated 
with  the  performance  of  system  opeations,  is  Operations  Hazard  Analysis.  This 
analysis  identifies  hazardous  conditions.  In  explaining  this  analysis,  precise 
use  is  made  of  the  following  terms; 

a.  Operation  -  an  objective  to  be  achieved 

b.  Task  -  a  basic  step  involved  in  achieving  the  objective 

c.  Procedure  -  method,  or  detailed  instructions,  for  performing  the  task 

d.  Step  -  a  single  action  performed  without  changing  equipment 

In  general,  operations  are  made  up  of  tasks  which  consist  of  one  or  more 
procedures,  which  are  accomplished  by  performing  a  series  of  steps. 

In  performing  this  analysis,  one  must  know  the  configuration  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  under  analysis  and  have  a  hazard  guideline.  In  order  to  identify  hazards 
one  must  be  able  to  visualize  all  of  the  internal  and  external  system  inter¬ 
relationships  and  interdependencies.  This  means  that  the  following  data  are 
necessary: 

a.  A  description  of  the  operation  or  task 

b.  Knowledge  of  the  time-space  relationships  involved 

c.  Knowledge  of  the  personnel,  materials  and  tools  being  used 

d.  Knowledge  of  system  and  equipment  design  and  overall  operation 

e.  Knowledge  of  external  factors,  such  as  environment 

Next,  for  each  operation,  the  analyst  identifies  all  the  hazardous  condi¬ 
tions.  The  operations  are  then  divided  into  tasks,  procedures  and  steps  to 
identify  the  elements  that  directly  cause  or  effect  the  hazard.  A  hazards 
checklist  can  aid  the  analyst  in  making  this  determination.  Once  the  hazards 
are  determined,  methods  to  abate  the  hazards  should  be  considered. 

3.3.1.14  Fault  Hazard  Analysis:  The  purpose  of  this  analysis  is  to 
identify  the  hazardous  conditions  and  elements  due  to  potential  hardware  fault 
conditions  which  could  be  generated  within  the  system.  It  is  very  similar  to 
a  Failure  Modes  and  Effects  Analysis. 

In  doing  a  Fault  Hazard  Analysis  the  analyst  first  examines  the  causes  and 
effects  of  component  failures.  Each  credible  failure  mode  of  each  component  is 
first  identified.  Then,  the  causes  of  the  component  failure  and  the  resulting 
effects  on  the  system  are  determined.  If  the  failure  mode  effect  contributes  to 
the  occurrence  of  a  potential  accident,  or  safety  critical  condition,  the  failure 
mode  is  then  revealed  as  a  hazardous  co;idition  and  the  particular  component  as  a 
hazardous  element.  The  component  failure  rate,  in  conjunction  with  the  hazard 
classification,  indicates  the  relative  significance  of  identified  hazardous 
conditions.  If  a  failure  mode  is  classified  as  critical  or  catastrophic,  the 
frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  failure  mode  will  give  an  indication  of  the  risk 
involved.  Note  that  this  is  only  an  indication  of  risk  and  not  an  absolute 
quantitative  evaluation.  Other  interrelated  failures  could  cause  the  probability 
of  occurrence  to  increase. 
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The  results  of  this  analysis  are  recorded  on  a  tabular  form.  The  form  is 
headed  as  shown  below. 

FAULT  HAZARD  ANALYSIS  WORKSHEET 


COMPONENT 


■AILURE 

MODE 


FAILURE 

RATE 


SYSTEF 

MODE 


FAILURE 

EFFECT 


HAZARD 

CLASS 


REMARKS 


3.3.2  Hardware  analysis  technique  comparison  matrix.  The  analyses  described 
herein  complement  rather  than  compete  with  each  other.  Table  3-32  gives  a  summary 
of  the  inputs,  outputs  and  capabilities  of  these  analyses.  In  many  of  the  areas 
considered,  there  is  considerable  overlap.  This  is  to  be  expected  because  the 
main  area  of  disagreement  is  the  type  of  output  provided.  As  for  input,  all  of 
the  analyses  require  some  form  of  system  description.  These  descriptions  range 
from  block  diagram  (fault  tree  and  Preliminary  Hazard  Analysis)  to  production 
documentation  with  details  such  as,  connector  pin  assignments  and  physical  loca¬ 
tions  of  cable  routing  (grounding,  accident  and  Common  Cause  Failure  Analyses). 
Sneak  Analysis  occupies  the  middle  ground  requiring  electrical  interconnection 
documents,  but  not  physical  information.  This  commonality  accounts  for  the  over¬ 
lap  in  the  project  phase  comparison  because  various  types  of  data  only  become 
available  at  certain  phases  in  the  design  process. 

The  element  comparisons  are  self-explanatory  and  will  not  be  described 
further. 

3.3.3  Software  analysis  technique  descriptions.  Five  specific  software 
analysis  techniques  are  described  in  the  material  that  follows.  The  techniques 
are  basically  static  analyses.  Some  of  the  information  on  analysis  techniques 
other  than  Software  Sneak  Analysis  has  been  obtained  from  "Checkout  Techniques, 
Software  Reliability  Guidebook,"  Prentice-Hall,  1979;  Robert  L.  Glass. 

3. 3. 3.1  Software  Sneak  Analysis:  Data  used  for  Software  Sneak  Analysis 
should  reflect  the  program  as  it  is  actually  written.  This  includes  system 
requirements,  system  description,  coding  specifications,  detailed  and  complete 
source  code,  a  compilation  listing,  and  operating  system  documentation.  All 
reports  are  written  against  these  documents. 

Software  Sneak  Analysis  is  used  to  discover  program  logic  which  causes 
undesired  program  outputs  or  inhibits  a  desired  output.  The  technique  Involves 
the  reduction  of  the  program  source  code  to  topological  network  tree  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  program  logic. 

Direct  analysis  of  program  listings  is  difficult  because  the  system  is 
modular  for  ease  of  programming.  Also,  the  code  is  listed  as  a  file  of  records, 
without  regard  to  functional  flow.  The  first  task  of  the  software  sneak  analyst 
is  to  convert  the  program  source  code  into  a  form  usable  for  analysis.  In  most 
cases,  this  step  requires  computer  conversion.  In  either  case,  the  program 
source  code  is  converted  with  reference  to  an  input  language  description  file 
into  topological  network  trees,  such  that  program  control  is  considered  to  flow 
down  the  page.  The  remaining  task  functions  are  similar  to  those  in  Figure  3-3. 
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Once  the  trees  have  been  drawn,  the  analyst  Identifies  the  basic  topological 
patterns  that  appear  in  the  trees.  Six  basic  patterns  exist:  the  Single  Line, 
the  Return  Dome,  the  Iteration/Loop  Circuit,  the  Parallel  Line,  the  Entry  Dome, 
and  the  Trap  Circuit,  as  shown  in  Figure  3-5  below.  The  topological  patterns  con¬ 
taining  branch  or  jump  Instructions  have  the  highest  Incidence  of  problems.  This 
includes  the  Return,  Iteration  and  Parallel  Line  Domes.  The  crossing  of  module  or 
function  interfaces  as  a  result  of  the  branch  instruction  is  a  prime  problem  cause. 
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Figure  3-5,  Software  Topographs 

Although  at  first  glance,  a  given  software  tree  may  appear  to  be  more  complex 
than  these  basic  patterns,  closer  Inspection  will  reveal  that  the  code  Is  actually 
composed  of  these  basic  structures  in  combination.  As  each  node  in  the  tree  is 
examined,  the  analyst  must  identify  which  pattern  or  natterns  include  that  node. 
The  analyst  then  applies  the  basic  clues  that  have  been  found  to  typify  the  sneaks 
involved  with  that  particular  structure.  These  clues  are  in  the  form  of  questions 
that  the  analyst  must  answer  about  the  use  and  Interrelationships  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  that  are  elements  of  the  structure.  These  questions  are  designed  to  aid  in 
the  identification  of  the  sneak  conditions  in  the  instruction  set  which  could  pro¬ 
duce  undesired  program  outputs.  Software  clues  are  different  than  the  hardware 
clues  referenced  in  Section  3. 5. 1.2,  and  are  typically  proprietary  to  the  perform¬ 
ing  contractor.  Branch  instructions  can  alter  program  flow  to  an  incorrect  loca¬ 
tion  nr  address,  encounter  unitialized  variables,  and  induce  timing  or  sequencing 
problems. 

Software  sneaks  are  classified  into  four  basic  types: 

a.  Sneak  Output  -  the  occurrence  of  an  undesired  output. 

b.  Sneak  Inhibit  -  the  undesired  inhibition  of  an  input  or  output 

c.  Sneak  Timing  -  the  occurrence  of  an  undesired  output  by  virtue 

of  its  timing  or  mismatched  input  timing 

d.  Sneak  Message  -  the  program  message  does  not  adequately  reflect 

the  condition 


When  a  potential  sneak  is  identified,  the  analyst  must  verify  that  it  Is 
valid.  The  code  Is  checked  against  the  latest  applicable  listings  and  compiler 
information  may  be  reviewed  concerning  the  language  In  question.  If  the  sneak 
is  verified,  a  Software  Sneak  Report  (SSR)  is  Written  which  Includes  an  explana¬ 
tion,  system  level  Impact,  and  a  recommendation  for  elimination  of  the  sneak. 

During  the  course  of  analysis,  questionable  programming  practice  or  instruc¬ 
tion  implementations  are  encountered.  If  such  usage  could  result  in  program 
errors,  it  is  reported  in  a  Software  Design  Concern  Report  (SDCR). 

If  two  or  more  documents,  or  the  program  listing  and  a  supporting  document, 
do  not  agree  on  some  point,  the  program  listing  is  assumed  to  be  correct.  If 
the  analyst  then  determines  that  the  condition  is  not  a  software  sneak  or 
questionable  practice,  a  Software  Documentation  Error  Report  (SDER)  is  issued 
describing  the  discrepancy. 

3. 3. 3. 2  Desk  checking:  Desk  checking  is  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
software  verification.  It  involves: 

a.  Reviewing  a  program  listing  for  faults, 

b.  Performing  arithmetic  calculations  to  verify  output  value  correctness, 

and 

c.  Manually  simulating  program  execution  in  order  to  understand  and  verify 

program  logic  and  data  flow. 

Since  desk  checking  is  such  an  ill-defined  concept,  it  is  difficult  to 
provide  a  cost  estimate  for  its  use.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  however,  that 
moderate  amounts  cf  desk  checking  save  more  money  than  they  generate  in  cost. 

Desk  checking  efforts  concentrate  on  areas  of  special  problems,  especially 
suspected  errors  or  code  inefficiencies,  and  involve  techniques  appropriate  to 
that  problem. 

3. 3. 3. 3  Peer  code  review:  A  peer  code  review  is  a  process  by  which  a  team 
of  programming  personnel  (i.e.,  technologists)  do  an  in-depth  review  of  a  program 
or  portion  of  a  program,  by  inspection.  In  general,  the  responsible  programmer 
will  verbally  lead  the  participants  sequentially  through  the  logic  flow  of  the 
program  as  represented  in  the  listing.  All  logic  branches  should  be  taken  at 
least  once.  The  function  of  each  statement  will  be  discussed  as  it  is 
encountered.  Program  requirements  and  design  specifications  will  be  present 

for  correlation  of  function  to  its  driving  factors. 

Peer  code  reviews  are  expensive,  adding  10  to  50%  to  the  cost  of  software 
implementation,  since  only  about  100  source  statements  may  be  reviewed  in  an 
hour,  and  the  concentration  of  the  participants  wanes  after  a  short  time.  Thus, 
in  many  circumstances  it  might  be  wise  to  review  key  program  portions  and  to 
select  other  portions  for  review  randomly. 

A  peer  code  review  should  not  occur  until  after  coding  of  the  program  to 
be  reviewed  is  completed,  well  annotated,  and  syntactically  correct. 
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3. 3. 3.4  Structural  Analysis:  A  structural  analyzer  Is  an  automated  tool 
that  seeks  and  records  errors  In  the  structural  makeup  of  a  computer  program 
undergoing  analysis.  Structural  analysis  Is  a  relatively  new  concept,  beginning 
in  the  early  1970's.  Structural  analyzers  are  almost  always  language  and 
Installation  or  project  specific.  Most  structural  analyzers  built  to  date 
accommodate  only  FORTRAN  or  COBOL.  For  example,  DAVE,  built  at  the  University 
of  Colorado,  processes  CDC-6000  FORTRAN  programs  looking  for  uninitialized 
variables  via  a  very  elaborate  algorithm. 

The  major  factor  in  the  cost  of  a  Structural  Analysis  is  the  acquisition 
of  a  structural  analyzer.  Costs  can  range  from  trivial  If  the  program  is  already 
in  the  public  domain,  to  upwards  of  $100,000  for  implementation  of  an  elaborate 
analytical  tool. 

3. 3. 3. 5  Proof  of  correctness:  Proof  of  correctness  is  the  process  of  using 
mathematical  theorem- proving  concepts  on  a  computer  program  or  its  design  to  show 
that  it  is  consistent  with  its  specification.  This  is  done  by  breaking  the 
program  into  logical  segments,  defining  input  and  output  assertions  for  each 
segment,  and  demonstrating  that,  when  the  program  functions,  if  all  input  asser¬ 
tions  are  true,  then  so  too  are  all  output  assertions.  It  must  also  be  shown 
that  the  program  successfully  terminates. 

Many  researchers  are  currently  working  in  the  proof-of-correctness  area. 
Small  algorithms  and  programs  have  been  proven  in  this  environment;  however, 
it  is  at  least  10  years  away  from  being  useful  on  programs  of  any  significance. 

Even  for  small  simple  programs,  the  symbolic  manipulations  involved  in  the 
proof  of  correctness  technique  can  be  overly  complex,  introducing  errors  into  the 
computation  of  the  statements  to  be  proven  as  well  as  the  proof  of  those  state¬ 
ments.  Thus,  the  technique  would  be  most  successful  on  highly  mathematical  and 
relatively  straightforward  segments  of  any  program. 

Lack  of  practical  experience  with  proof  of  correctness  makes  it  difficult 
to  quantify  costs.  Usage  costs  are  significant,  possibly  adding  100  to  500% 
to  the  cost  of  the  portion  of  the  software  being  proven. 

3.3.4  Software  Analysis  Technique  Comparison  Matrix.  The  data  for  the 
Software  Analysis  Comparison  Matrix,  Table  3-33,  was  obtained  from  the  following 
three  sources: 

1.  "Checkout  Techniques,"  Software  Reliability  Guidebook,  Prentice-Hall, 

1979;  Robert  L.  Glass,  pp.  86-104. 

2.  "Spectrum  of  Budgets/Costs  for  Software  System  Life  Cycle  Costs," 

Documentation  of  Successful  Software  Management  Seminar,  April  1981; 

pp.  81-812. 

3.  Historical  data  from  past  and  present  performances  of  Sneak  Software 

Analysis. 
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TABLE  3-33.  SOFTWARE  ANALYSIS  COMPARISON  MATRIX 


3.4  Task  4  -  Specification  and  Tailoring  Requirements.  Task  4  -  Using 
the  data  collected  on  sneak  circuit  requirements  and  results,  develop  specifica¬ 
tion,  statement  of  work,  and  data  item  recjuirements  that  provide  a  capability 
to  tailor  requirements  to  acquisitions  of  various  types  (type  of  equipment, 
complexity,  criticality,  etc).  Also,  guidelines  for  monitoring  a  Sneak  Circuit 
Analysis  including  time  phasing  (i.e.,  conceptual,  advanced  development,  full 
scale  development,  and  production  phases)  and  schedule  requirements  (i.e., 
length  of  time  to  perform)  shall  be  developed. 

The  approach  for  this  task  includes  the  development  of  descriptions  and 
rationale  for  the  tailoring  of  Sneak  Analysis  requirements  to  acquisitions  of 
various  types.  The  items  included  in  this  effort  are: 

1.  Specification  requirement  for  Sneak  Analysis  (Hardware  and  Software) 

2.  Request  for  Proposal  considerations  and  evaluation  criteria 

3.  Tailoring  Statement  of  Work  requests 

a.  Hardware  Sneak  Analysis 

b.  Software  Sneak  Analysis 

c.  Integrated  Hardware/Software  Sneak  Analysis 

d.  Data  Item  Description 

e.  Third  Party  (Proprietary)  Data  Working  Agreement 

f.  Project  Schedule 

g.  Combining  Sneak  Analysis  with  Other  Analyses 

The  overall  functional  flow  of  the  analysis  selection  process  is  shown  in 
Figure  3-6.  The  Sneak  Analysis  specifications  are  currently  listed  in  MIL-STD- 
785B,  Reliability  Program  for  Systems  and  Equipment  Development  and  Production. 
The  specifications  in  turn  lead  the  procuring  activity  to  consider  the  applica¬ 
tion  guidelines  developed  in  Task  5.  If  the  guidelines  indicate  the  need  to 
incorporate  Sneak  Analysis  in  the  reliability  program  plan,  the  next  step  would 
be  to  determine  whether  the  acquisition  is  to  be  sole  source  or  released  for 
competitive  bidding.  In  either  case,  the  request  for  proposal  considerations 
should  provide  insight  into  the  items  for  procurement.  The  final  step  would 
include  selection  of  the  relevant  task  statement  of  work,  data  item  descriptions, 
and  possibly  third  party  agreements  for  proprietary  documentation. 

The  second  portion  of  Task  4  also  requires  the  development  of  guidelines 
for  monitoring  a  Sneak  Analysis  task.  These  guidelines  will  aid  the  procuring 
activity  in  effectively  monitoring  and  utilizing  the  results  of  Sneak  Analysis. 
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Hardware  Software  Integrated  Multiple  Data  Item  Third  Party 

Sneak  Analysis  Sneak  Analysis  Hardware  and  Analysis  Description  Agreement 
SOW  SOU  Software  SOU 

Sneak  Analysis 
SOU 


Figure  3-6.  Selection  Process  for  Sneak  Analysis 


3.4.1  Specification  requirement  for  Snea  ysis.  This  specification  is 
written  for  a  combined  .hardware/software  task  an^  may  be  edited  to  suit  either 
task  individually.  In  addition,  the  specification  is  written  for  an  expanded 
project  phase  usage,  even  though  the  Appendix  A  Sneak  Analysis  Project  History 
Tables  contain  past  projects  performed  from  the  Full-Scale  Engineering  Develop¬ 
ment  phase  through  the  Unlimited  Production  phase.  (A  complete  specification 
is  provided  in  Appendix  I.) 
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3. 4. 1.1  Purpose:  The  Sneak  Analysis  technique  described  herein  establishes 
a  standard  procedure  for  performing  the  analysis  and  reporting  the  results.  The 
analysis  is  used  to  systematically  identify  and  report  sneak  paths,  sneak  timing, 
sneak  labels,  and  sneak  indicators  which  may  exist  in  the  design.  All  areas  of 
design  concern  and  document  errors  discovered  during  the  Sneak  Analysis  are  also 
reported.  Such  sneak  conditions  and  design  concerns  that  are  discovered  are  to 
be  assessed  for  their  impact  on  system  performance. 

3. 4. 1.2  Usage:  Sneak  Analysis  is  a  powerful  tool  to  identify  system  condi¬ 
tions  that  could  degrade  or  adversely  impact  the  mission  safety  or  basic  equipment 
reliability.  It  is  a  technique  that  can  be  applied  to  both  hardware  and  software. 
For  hardware,  SCA  is  generally  based  on  the  use  of  engineering  and  manufacturing 
level  documentation.  Its  purpose  is  to  identify  latent  paths  which  cause  occur¬ 
rence  of  unwanted  functions  or  inhibit  desired  functions,  assuming  all  components 
are  functioning  properly.  SCA  of  electrical  circuits  is  a  mature  and  useful  tech¬ 
nique  that  can  be  performed  on  both  analog  and  digital  circuitry.  The  purpose  for 
Software  Sneak  Analysis  is  to  define  logic  control  paths  which  cause  unwanted 
operations  to  occur  or  which  bypass  desired  operations  without  regard  to  failures 
of  the  hardware  system  to  respond  as  programmed.  After  a  Sneak  Circuit  Analysis 
and  a  Software  Sneak  Analysis  have  been  performed  on  a  system,  the  interactions 

of  the  hardware  with  the  system  software  can  readily  be  determined.  The  effect 
of  a  control  operation  that  is  initiated  by  some  hardware  element  can  be  traced 
through  the  hardware  until  it  enters  the  system  software.  The  logic  flow  can 
then  be  traced  through  the  software  to  determine  its  ultimate  impact  on  the 
system.  Similarly,  the  logic  sequence  of  a  software  initiated  action  can  be 
followed  through  the  software  and  electrical  circuits  until  its  eventual  total 
system  impact  can  be  assessed.  Finally,  the  analysis  should  be  considered  for 
critical  systems  and  functions  where  other  techniques  are  not  effective,  but 
should  not  be  applied  to  off-the-shelf  computer  hardware  such  as  memory  or  data 
processing  equipment. 

Sneak  Analysis  is  a  useful  engineering  tool  which,  for  hardware,  can  be 
used  to  identify  sneak  circuits,  drawing  errors  and  design  concerns.  Software 
analysis  will  identify  software  sneaks,  design  concerns  and  software  document 
errors.  The  effects  of  varying  environments  are  not  normally  considered,  and 
sneak  circuits  which  result  from  hardware  failure,  malfunction,  or  environmentally 
sensitive  characteristics  are  not  usually  identified.  The  identification  of  a 
sneak  circuit  does  not  always  indicate  an  undesirable  condition;  in  fact,  some 
have  been  used  to  accomplish  tasks  when  other  circuitry  has  failed.  The  impli¬ 
cations  of  a  sneak  circuit,  therefore,  must  be  explored  and  its  impact  on  the 
circuit  function  determined  before  any  corrective  action  is  taken. 

3. 4. 1.3  Applicable  documents:  The  following  documents  of  the  issue  noted 
or,  if  not  noted,  the  issue  in  effect  as  of  the  date  of  the  contract  as  shown 
in  Department  of  Defense  Index  of  Specifications  and  Standards  form  a  part  of 
this  specification  to  the  extent  specified  in  Table  3-34. 
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TABLE  3-34.  APPLICABLE  DOCUMENTATION 


DOCUMENT  NUMBER 

DOCUMENT  NAME 

1. 

MIL-STD-785B 
(15  September  1980} 

Reliability  Program  Plan  for  Systems 
and  Equipment 

2. 

MIL-ST0-781C 
(21  October  1977) 

•Reliability  Design  Qualification  and 
Acceptance  Test  Standard  (Appendix  A. 
Para.  40.7) 

3. 

MIL-STD-882A 
(28  June  1977) 

System  Safety  Program  Requirements 
(Para..  5. 5.1. 2. c) 

4. 

NAVSEA  TE001-AA-GYD-010/SCA 

Contracting  and  Management  Guide  for 
Sneak  Circuit  Analysis  (SCA) 

5. 

DOD  5000.40 
(8  July  1980) 

Reliability  and  Maintainability 
(Para.  0.2a) 

3. 4. 1.4  Requirements:  During  the  Full-Scale  Engineering  Development  and/or 
Unlimited  Production  phase,  the  contractor  shall  conduct  or  contract  for  Sneak 
Analysis  of  circuitry/ software  critical  to  mission  success  or  crew  safety.  The 
analyses  shall  identify  latent  paths  which  cause  unwanted  functions  to  occur  or 
which  inhibit  desired  functions.  Potential  design  or  equipment  weaknesses  are 
to  be  identified  and  reported.  An  assessment  of  the  system  impact  is  to  be 
provided  for  the  potential  problem,  along  with  a  recommendation  for  corrective 
action.  In  making  these  analyses,  all  components/ software  shall  be  assumed  to 
be  functioning  properly.  These  analyses  shall  be  performed  on  production  manu¬ 
facturing  documentation  for  each  circuit  analyzed,  and  the  actual  code  and 
specifications  for  the  software  to  be  analyzed  during  the  Full-Scale  Engineering 
Development  or  later  phases.  Equivalent  or  design  type  drawings  or  logic  flows 
shall  be  used  during  earlier  development  phases. 

The  contractor  shall  present  in  the  proposal  a  complete  list  or  description 
of  the  functions/circuitry/software  for  which  Sneak  Analysis  is  to  be  conducted. 
The  list  of  those  functions/circuits/software  to  be  analyzed  shall  be  presented 
to  the  procuring  activity,  together  with  the  rationale  for  any  deviations  to  the 
specified  systems. 

The  contractor  shall  specify  the  overall  task  period  of  performance  along 
with  subtask  periods  of  performance.  Periodic  reviews  or  report  periods  shall 
be  established  to  promote  timely  transmission  and  consideration  of  contractor 
reports.  A  final  report  documenting  the  task  and  all  findings  shall  be  prepared 
and  transmitted  at  the  conclusion  of  the  task.  If  the  Sneak  Analysis  task 
includes  change  analysis,  a  final  report  for  the  baseline  analysis  shall  be 
J  required,  followed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  change  analysis  task  with  a  final 

'  report  documenting  the  change  analysis  reports. 

t 
1 
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The  contractor  shall  indicate  the  depth  of  the  Sneak  Analysis  task  in  the 
proposal.  The  typical  hardware  or  software  task  occurs  at  the  component  level 
or  instruction  level  where  cause  and  effect  relationships  are  studied  in  detail. 
Systems  defined  as  within  scope  of  the  contracted  effort  should  be  analyzed  to 
the  detail  component  level.  An  interface  analysis  should  be  performed  for  that 
portion  of  out-of- scope  equipment  or  software  directly  interfacing  with  the  in¬ 
scope  systems. 

3. 4. 1.5  Technique:  Four  classical  categories  of  the  Sneak  Analysis  tech¬ 
nique  shall  be  addressed: 

a.  Sneak  paths,  which  allow  electrical  current  or  software  logic  to 

flow  along  unsuspected  routes 

b.  Sneak  timing,  which  causes  functions  to  be  inhibited  or  to  occur 

unexpectedly  as  a  result  of  timing  or  function  sequencing 

c.  Sneak  labels,  which  cause  an  operator  to  initiate  incorrect  stimuli 

d.  Sneak  indicators,  which  produce  ambiguous  or  false  displays. 

A  formal  Sneak  Analysis  shall  involve  (1)  classifying  basic  circuit  or 
software  recognition  patterns  into  which  the  system  elements  fall,  (2)  applica¬ 
tion  of  "clues,"  or  sneak  condition  criteria,  applied  to  these  patterns  to  uncover 
sneak  conditions,  (3)  assessing  the  effect  of  the  sneak  conditions  on  system  per¬ 
formance,  (4)  establishing  accept/reject  criteria,  and  (5)  reporting  of  results 
to  the  procuring  activity. 

The  contractor  shall  identify  latent  flow  paths,  unexpected  operational 
modes,  unnecessary  components,  etc.,  in  case  of  hardware;  or  unused  and  inac¬ 
cessible  paths,  improper  branch  sequencing,  undesirable  loops,  etc.,  in  the 
case  of  software.  The  system  Sneak  Analysis  should  not  be  finalized  until 
complete  production  system  drawings  are  available.  Any  proposed  changes  made 
after  production  drawing  release  shall  be  examined  for  introduction  of  sneak 
effects  before  being  adopted. 

The  contractor  shall  document  the  criteria,  assumptions,  delineation  of 
sneak  paths,  etc.,  of  the  analysis.  The  data  shall  be  maintained  and  updated 
to  reflect  any  changes  in  equipment  configuration. 

3. 4. 1.6  Assumptions:  Assumptions  are  made  when  performing  Sneak  Analysis 
to  establish  the  analysis  boundaries,  define  terminology,  and  keep  the  scope 
within  cost-effective  bounds.  Tables  3-35  and  3-36  list  the  more  common 
assumptions  for  hardware  and  software,  respectively. 
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TABLE  3-35.  HARDWARE  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  ASSUMPTIONS 


a.  A  Sneak  Circuit  Is  not  dependent  on  a  component  or  circuit 
failure. 

b.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  signals  which  cross  analysis 
boundaries  (out  of  scope)  are  assumed  to  be  correct  In 
voltage,  polarity,  and  tine  for  the  circuit  being  analyzed. 

c.  The  data  base  for  the  analysis  represents  the  "as- built” 
configuration  of  the  system. 

d.  Parametric  calculations  are  performed  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  understand  true  circuit  operations. 

e.  Environmental  effects  are  not  normally  considered  in  the 
analysis. 


TABLE  3-36.  SOFTWARE  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  ASSUMPTIONS 


a.  The  software  specification  is  the  design  intent  of  the  software. 

b.  The  assembler  or  compiler  does  not  introduce  errors  into  the 
software. 

c.  Assembled  or  compiled  software  Is  free  of  syntax  errors,  i.e., 
typographical  errors. 

d.  The  data  provided  represents  the  complete  software  program  under 
consideration. 

e.  Hardware  induced  problems  are  not  considered. 


3. 4. 1.7  Quality  assurance  provisions:  To  perform  a  valid  Sneak  Analysis, 
provisions  must  be  established  to  provide  that:  (1)  all  paths  within  a  system 
have  been  analyzed;  (2)  each  path  Is  directly  traceable  to  the  network  tree  In 
which  it  was  analyzed;  (3)  each  component/statement  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
path  in  which  it  was  analyzed;  and  (4)  each  component/statement  Is  directly 
traceable  to  the  specific  documentation  used  to  establish  the  data  base  master 
file. 

The  following  provisions  shall  be  used  to  produced  valid  Sneak  Analysis: 

1.  Network  trees  analyzed  for  sneak  conditions  shall  be  traceable  to 

the  system's  manufacturing  drawings  or  source  code.  The  network 
trees  shall  contain  all  the  wiring,  components,  or  statements  used 
to  generate  the  tree.  Further,  all  paths  necessary  to  initiate 
and  complete  a  given  function  shall  be  shown  or  referenced  on  one 
network  tree. 

2.  Each  network  tree  shall  be  independently  numbered. 

3.  An  index  shall  be  developed  to  show  the  network  tree  in  which  each 

component  or  statement  appears. 

4.  Each  path  shall  be  traceable  to  the  network  tree  In  which  it 

appears. 

5.  Each  path  shall  be  independently  numbered,  and  its  wire  segments, 

components,  or  statements  traceable  to  the  system's  manufacturing 
drawings  or  source  code  in  which  they  appear. 

6.  Each  path  shall  be  independently  analyzed  as  to  its  effects  on 

system  operation,  and  records  maintained  indicating  analysis 
results. 

3.4.2  Sneak  Analysis  Request  for  Proposal  considerations.  The  basic 
requirements  for  a  procuring  activity  initiated  Sneak  Analysis  Request  for 
Proposal  (RFP)  are  presented  in  this' section.  The  outline  can  be  tailored  by 
the  procuring  activity  to  suit  a  specific  application.  The  outline  is  intended 
to  be  specific  enough  for  the  procuring  activity  to  properly  assess  and  evaluate 
contractor  responses.  Evaluation  criteria  are  also  presented  to  provide  a  basis 
for  evaluation. 

The  outline  of  the  Sneak  Analysis  RFP  and  evaluation  criteria  are  shown 
in  Table  3-37. 
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TABLE  3-37.  OUTLINE  OF  A  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  REQUEST  FOR  PROPOSAL 


REQUEST  FOR  PROPOSAL  (RFR)  OUTLINE 

1. 

PROGRAM  NAME 

.  8. 

DATA  REQUIREMENTS 

2. 

PURPOSE  OF  RFP 

9. 

TASK  DESCRIPTIONS 

3. 

SCOPE  OF  EFFORT 

10. 

DELIVERABLES 

4. 

APPLICABLE  SUBSYSTEMS 

11. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

5. 

ANALYSIS  DEPTH 

12. 

FACILITIES  AND  SECURITY 

6. 

CHANGE  ANALYSIS  OPTION 

13. 

COST 

7. 

ADDITIONAL  ANALYSES 

14. 

TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

EVALUATION  CRITERIA  (EC) 

1. 

UNDERSTANDING  PROBLEM 

4. 

COST 

2. 

RELEVANT  PAST  PERFORMANCE 

5. 

SCHEDULE 

3. 

CAPABILITY  TO  PERFORM 

3.4,2. 1  Request  for  Proposal  items: 

1.  Program  Name  -  This  is  a  title  of  the  Sneak  Analysis  task  which 

is  generally  the  program  name.  The  major  subsystem  equipment 
or  software  name  may  be  added  to  the  title. 

2.  Purpose  of  RFP  -  The  purpose(s)  for  requesting  the  Sneak  Analysis 

should  be  stated.  The  rationale  may  be  oriented  toward  problem 
identification  or  design  analysis  at  the  Validation  and  Full- 
Srale  Engineering  Development  phases,  or  problem  identification 
or  change  analysis  in  later  development  phases.  This  section 
should  stipulate  the  task  as  being  a  "one-shot"  analysis,  a 
continuing  analysis  with  change  analysis  included,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Sneak  Analysis  with  one  or  more  analysis  techniques. 
Combined  hardware  and  software  Sneak  Analyses  are  to  be 
stipulated  as  an  Integrated  Analysis. 

3.  Scope  of  Effort  -  The  task  scope  should  delineate  the  task  require¬ 

ments,  depth  of  analysis,  the  system  or  subsystems  included  in 
the  analysis,  the  period  of  performance,  and  the  end  product 
deliverables.  The  scoping  paragraphs  may  contain  important 
notes  or  clauses  from  the  remaining  RFP  items  described  i.i  this 
section.  Specific  systems  or  subsystems  may  be  excluded  from 
the  effort  and  listed  in  this  section.  If  multiple  systems  or 
subsystems  are  to  be  analyzed  one  at  a  time,  the  order  and  time 
phasing  for  each  subtask  should  be  specified.  The  responsibility 
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for  data  acquisition  should  be  identified  as  a  task  for  the 
procuring  activity,  the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor,  or  a  third 
party.  When  classified  systems  are  to  be  analyzed,  security 
requirements  should  be  specified  for  personnel,  facilities, 
documentation  handling  procedures,  and  computer  processing. 

The  task  scope  should  specify  whether  a  change  analysis  Is 
included  in  the  overall  effort,  and,  if  so,  the  number  and 
type  of  acceptable  changes  should  be  specified. 

4.  Applicable  Subsystems  -  Applicable  subsystems  are  to  be  accurately 

and  completely  identified  in  the  RFP.  Figures  and  pictures  may 
be  used  to  clarify  and  bound  the  applicable  areas.  Accuracy  is 
required  in  this  item  because  cost,  schedule  or  problem  identi¬ 
fication  limitations  may  require  analysis  of  only  portions  of 
particular  subsystems  and  whole  subsystems  in  others.  Whenever 
portions  of  primary  functions  in  the  applicable  subsystems 
continue  into  equipment  or  software  not  considered  in  scope, 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  interface  control  documents, 
functional  system  diagrams,  or  logic  type  diagrams  that  identify 
or  depict  the  remainder  of  the  function. 

5.  Analysis  Depth  -  Analysis  depth  is  an  important  scoping  considera¬ 

tion  because  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  cost,  schedule,  and 
anticipated  results.  The  procuring  activity  should  specify 
the  level  of  the  Sneak  Analysis  required  as  interface  or 
component  level.  Interface  analysis  concentrates  on  high 
level  system  functions,  while  component  analysis  proceeds  into 
the  detailed  subsystem  equipment.  This  RFP  item  is  important 
to  the  procuring  activity  because  it  enables  a  correlation  of 
RFP  responses.  Some  responses  may  cover  the  designated  sub¬ 
systems  and  other  RFP  requirements  for  markedly  lower  cost 
and  schedule  time  due  to  performance  of  a  higher  level  systems 
analysis  rather  than  a  more  detailed  systems  analysis.  The 
analysis  depth  specified  in  the  RFP  must  be  matched  to  the 
level  of  detail  in  the  acquired  documentation. 

6.  Change  Analysis  Option  -  The  incorporation  and  analysis  of 

electrical  system  equipment  changes  or  software  code  instruction 
changes  must  be  specified  in  the  RFP  if  desired  by  the  procuring 
activity.  The  change  option  may  be  limited  to  an  analysis  for 
only  the  proposed  wiring  or  software  design  changes  brought  about 
by  prime  contractor  response  to  Sneak  Analysis  reports.  A  more 
formal  change  analysis  would  include  all  changes  to  a  particular 
configuration  baseline.  In  either  case,  the  procuring  activity 
should  specify  the  number  and  type  of  changes  desired  and  the 
change  analysis  period  of  performance. 
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A  majority  of  change  analysis  projects  occurred  In  the  Space 
Environment  grouping  of  the  Appendix  A  Sneak  Analysis  Project 
History  Tables.  These  were  relatively  long  duration  projects 
In  comparison  to  the  Airborne  and  Grnund/Water  projects.  Typical 
project  phasing  for  a  formal  change  analysis  is  during  the  Full- 
Scale  Engineering  Development  Phase  and  Full-Scale  Prototype 
Development  Phase.  The  rate  and  number  of  changes  are  typically 
high  for  these  phases.  By  the  Pilot  Production  and  Unlimited 
Production  Phases,  the  project  design  has  been  firmed  and  under 
configuration  management  control.  The  rate  of  change  generation 
is  typically  lower  in  these  two  phases. 

7.  Additional  Analyses  -  Whenever  Sneak  Analysis  is  to  be  performed 

in  conjunction  with  other  analyses,  the  selection  and  phasing 
of  the  tasks  should  be  specified.  Care  should  be  exercised  in 
this  process  to  ensure  that  the  maximum  benefits  are  achieved 
for  each  of  the  analyses.  Combined  analyses  are  usually  per¬ 
formed  on  areas  of  circuitry  or  software  that  are  new  in  concept 
or  design.  They  may  also  be  applied  to  areas  which  have  been 
manifesting  anomalies.  Combining  analyses  is  also  a  means  of 
achieving  cost  reductions.  Central  to  any  analysis  is  the 
effort  required  to  establish  the  configuration  on  which  the 
analysis  is  to  be  performed.  A  combined  analysis  effort 
requires  the  design  configuration  building  only  once,  and  this 
has  typically  been  accomplished  by  the  Sneak  Analysis  task  for 
electrical  and  software  systems.  The  Sneak  Analysis  network 
tree  approach  provides  a  functional  layout  of  the  system  where 
cause  and  effect  relationships  can  be  identified  and  depicted 
easily.  While  the  fundamental  premise  of  Sneak  Analysis  assumes 
no  equipment  or  software  failures,  failures  can  be  postulated 
at  any  level  and  their  effects  traced  through  the  systems  in 
the  same  way  as  a  detailed  Failure  Mode  and  Effects  Analysis. 

The  network  trees  also  serve  as  the  basis  for  other  analyses, 
which  eliminates  duplicate  efforts,  standardizes  the  configura¬ 
tion,  and  lowers  the  overall  costs. 

8.  Data  Requirements  •  The  data  requirements  for  Sneak  Analysis  depend 

on  the  task  type  and  analysis  depth.  An  interface  analysis 
requires  interface  control  documents,  system  block  diagrams, 
high  level  functional  diagrams  and  program  description  documents, 
including  requirements  and  specifications.  A  component  analysis 
requires  the  logic  flow  diagrams  and  functional  integrated 
schematics  or  flowcharts,  if  they  exist,  along  with  the  documenta¬ 
tion  required  for  an  interface  analysis.  The  analysis  also 
requires  source  code  listings,  detailed  schematics,  cable  inter¬ 
connect  diagrams,  wire  lists,  printed  circuit  network  drawings, 
and  in  some  cases,  assembly  drawings,  procedures  and  check-lists. 
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The  procuring  activity  must  assign  the  data  acquisition  task 
responsibility  to  the  prime  contractor  and  subs,  to  the  pro¬ 
curing  activity  itself,  or  to  the  performing  Sneak  Analysis 
contractor.  The  procuring  activity,  working  through  the  prime 
contractor  and  vendors,  has  been  the  customary  designee  for 
this  task.  Allocations  for  the  data  acquisition  effort  will  be 
made  regardless  of  who  is  selected.  Items  to  be  considered  for 
this  effort  are  the  prime  contractor  and  vendor  costs  and  delivery 
schedules  if  they  are  designated  for  data  acquisition.  The  pro¬ 
curing  activity  and  the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor  require  funding 
to  identify,  order,  and  possibly  travel  to  acquire  the  documenta¬ 
tion. 

The  procuring  activity  should  verify  that  the  overall  program 
contract  has  requirements  for  prime  contractor,  subcontractor 
and  vendor  deliveries  of  drawings  and  software  code  which  will 
permit  analyses  (like  Sneak  Analysis)  to  be  performed  in  a 
timely  and  cost-effective  manner.  If  delivery  of  drawings  and 
code  has  not  been  contracted  for  in  the  overall  program  procure¬ 
ment  process,  additional  cost  will  be  incurred  by  the  procuring 
activity  in  obtaining  drawings  and  code  for  the  analysis. 

Third  party  agreements  will  also  have  to  be  established  which 
identify  the  documentation  users,  the  purpose,  data  handling 
procedures,  period  of  usage  and  final  disposition  of  the 
documentation. 


Documentation  acquisition  must  be  timely  and  complete  early  in 
the  Sneak  Analysis  task  or  schedule  impacts  will  occur.  From 
the  results  of  Task  2,  the  majority  of  Sneak  Analysis  tasks 
are  under  nine  months  in  duration  which  means  that  the  complete 
documentation  for  such  a  task  should  be  received  within  a  month 
of  task  initiation.  Definite  milestone  dates  indicating  50% 
and  100%  levels  for  data  acquisition  should  be  stated  in  the  RFP. 

The  RFP  should  specify  when  +he  analysis  is  to  include  classified 
systems  so  that  special  handling  procedures  are  instituted. 
Personnel  availability  with  proper  security  clearance  levels 
must  be  established,  along  with  facility  clearances.  If  data 
processing  is  to  be  performed  using  classified  data,  then  the 
computer  and  computer  facility  must  have  been  approved  for 
classified  data  processing. 

9.  Task  Descriptions  -  The  RFP  should  stipulate  that  the  competing 
Sneak  Analysis  contractors  provide  a  description  of  the  tasks 
they  are  to  oerform  to  identify  sneak  conditions  in  hardware 
and/or  software.  The  approach  developed  on  the  Apollo  project 
and  refined  through  numerous  Sneak  Analysis  projects  is  to  use 
network  trees  in  combination  with  clue  check -lists  to  identify 
problems.  The  approach  should  be  systematic,  thorough,  and 
complete.  The  approach  should  demonstrate  to  the  procuring 
activity  that  each  and  every  circuit  function  will  be  scrutinized 
in  detail.  The  intent  should  demonstrate  that  intended  functions 
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are  turned  on  and  off  at  the  proper  time  and  for  the  proper 
duration,  and  also  that  unlntefvded  functions  are  not  generated. 
It  Is  in  the  unintended  function  generation  or  inhibition  that 
Sneak  Analysis  excels.  Sneak  Analysis  pursues  functions  from 
the  co-T^nent  level  operations  up  to  system  level  effects  (as 
in  Failure  Node  and  Effects  Analysis)  ano  from  top  level  system 
components  dou’n  to  triggering  cocnponents  (as  ir  a  Fault  Tree 
Analysis).  Sneak  Analysis  also  looks  across  component  levels 
for  additional  system  effects. 

The  task  description  should  also  declare  whether  any  automation 
aids  are  contemplated  for  use  in  accomplishing  the  Sneak 
Analysis  task.  Descriptions  of  the  autom^ation  aids  should 
be  provided  including  the  rationale  for  use.  Relevant  points 
to  consider  for  automation  include: 

d.  Direct  conversion  of  prime  contractor  manufacturing 
data  from  magnetic  tape  (or  other  suitable  media) 
to  acceptable  input  format  for  the  Sneak  Analysis 
computer  programs. 

b.  Generation  of  the  network  trees  used  in  the  analysis 

phase. 

c.  Timing  analyses. 

d.  Some  circuit  analysis. 

e.  Change  analysis. 

10.  Deliverables  -  The  deliverables  of  a  Sneak  Analysis  task  should 
be  specified  in  the  contractor  proposal,  along  with  concise 
descriptions  of  each  item.  Descriptions  of  these  reports  are 
provided  in  the  example  Data  Item  Descriptions  provided  later 
in  this  section.  As  a  minimum,  the  following  output  reports 
should  be  included: 

a.  Periodic  Status  Report  -  This  report  documents  the 
progress  of  the  various  Sneak  Analysis  subtasks, 
identifies  any  problems  encountered  in  the  analysis 
which  might  impede  successful  completion  of  the 
project,  tabulates  all  Sneak  Reports  issued,  and 
includes  copies  of  the  Sneak  Reports  as  they  are 
issued.  The  Status  Report  is  the  primary  means 
of  conveying  the  findings  of  the  task  in  a  timely 
fashion.  The  majority  of  projects  included  in  the 
History  Tables  required  either  bi-weekly  or  monthly 
status  reports.  Long  duration  projects,  especially 
in  the  Space  Environment,  also  called  for  special 
quarterly  reports  which  summarized  the  activities 
of  the  previous  three-month  period. 


b.  Sneak  Analysis  Reports  -  This  category  of  reports  In¬ 

cludes  Sneak  Circuit  Reports,  Design  Concern  Reports, 
and  Drawing  Error  Reports  for  hardware  type  systems, 
and  Software  Sneak  Reports,  Software  Design  Concern 
Reports,  and  Software  Drawing  Error  Reports  for  soft¬ 
ware  type  systems.  An  example  of  each  type  of  report 
is  presented  in  Appendix  0.  The  primary  intent  of 
each  report  is  to  document  a  potentially  serious 
system  problem  in  a  form  that  is  understandable,  clear, 
concise,  and  easily  verifiable.  The  paperwork  should 
serve  as  a  link  from  the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor  to 
the  procuring  activity  and  on  to  the  prime  contractor. 
The  Sneak  Analysis  Report  should  briefly  describe  the 
undesirable  circuit  or  software  condition,  the  poten¬ 
tial  crew  or  mission  impact,  all  relevant  documentation 
so  that  the  basic  system  configuration  can  be  verified, 
a  figure  depicting  the  actual  condition,  and  a  proposed 
recommendation  to  eliminate  the  system  problem. 

c.  Final  Report  -  This  report  summarizes  the  entire 

activities  of  the  Sneak  Analysis  task.  The  report 
should  include  the  project  purpose,  scope,  and  an 
overall  assessment  or  evaluation  of  the  analyzed 
system(s).  A  complete  listing  of  all  documentation 
used  in  the  analysis  should  be  provided  so  that  the 
configurations  for  the  baseline  system  and  system 
changes  can  be  established.  A  brief  description  of 
the  project  tasks  might  be  desirable,  even  though 
they  may  be  referenced  back  to  the  originating  project 
RFP.  A  tabulation  of  all  reports  issued  by  the  Sneak 
Analysis  contractor  to  the  procuring  activity  should 
also  be  included,  along  with  copies  of  each  report. 

Any  problems  which  had  an  impact  on  the  successful 
completion  of  the  task  according  to  the  scope  and 
terms  of  the  originating  RFP  should  also  be  documented 
in  the  Final  Report. 

The  three  report  types  just  presented  are  the  minimum  deliverables 
for  a  Sneak  Analysis  task.  If  Change  Analysis  is  to  be  performed, 
any  problem  conditions  can  be  reported  sufficiently  with  the 
above  typereports.  If  a  verification  of  check  lists.  T.O.'s, 
or  other  military  type  procedure  lists  are  included  within  the 
scope  of  the  contracted  effort,  slightly  modified  versions  of 
the  Sneak  Analysis  Reports  may  be  desirable.  In  this  instance, 
the  reports  would  identify  operator  induced  errors,  errors  in 
control  sequencing,  and  errors  of  interpretation  and  reaction 
to  equipment  displays.  Additional  reports  generated  to  document 
the  results  of  other  analysis  techniques  should  also  be  described 
and  included  in  the  Final  Report. 
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11.  Miscellaneous  -  Miscellaneous  items  which  are  required  of  the 

Sneak  Analysis  contractor  over  and  above  the  baseline  analysis 
should  be  specified.  This  may  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
the  following: 

a.  Additional  analyses,  such  as  Failure  Mode  and  Effects 

Analysis,  Fault  Tree  Analysis,  and  Change  Analysis. 

b.  Data  acquisition  and  possibly  some  travel. 

c.  Program  review  support  to  provide  liaison  and  inputs 

for  milestone  events  such  as  a  PDR,  CDR,  first 
flight,  or  scheduled  tests. 

d.  Computer  program  development,  possibly  in  the  area 

of  converting  prime  contractor  data  to  a  format 
usable  in  the  analysis  phase. 

e.  Classified  data  handling. 

12.  Facilities  and  Security  -  Facilities  and  security  requirements 

should  be  a  part  of  the  RFP,  even  when  classified  data  systems 
are  not  involved.  This  feature  protects  the  proprietary 
rights,  if  any,  of  the  manufacturing  contractor.  The  entire 
contractor  facility  or  some  designated  portion  thereof  should 
be  cleared  to  handle  the  highest  level  documentation  contemplated 
for  use  by  the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor.  Personnel  should  have 
at  least  corresponding  security  clearances.  This  includes 
direct  management;  engineers  and  software  analysts,  clerks, 
secretaries,  aides,  and  any  other  personnel  participating  in 
the  classified  portion  of  the  analysis.  If  any  portion  of  the 
task  is  computer-aided,  then  the  personnel,  computer  and 
computer  facility  must  also  be  cleared.  Dispositioning  require¬ 
ments  to  return  or  destroy  acquired  documentation  and  Sneak 
Analysis  contractor  generated  reports  must  be  specified. 

13.  Cost  -  Cost  breakouts  for  the  various  Sneak  Analysis  tasks  will 

normally  be  a  separate  report  or  volume  from  the  RFP  to  allow 
an  impartial  evaluation  of  the  technical  portion  of  the  RFP. 

Cost  factors  include  analysis  personnel,  computer  processing, 
classified  data  handling,  data  acquisition,  travel,  performance 
of  other  analyses,  and  computer  program  development  (if  any). 

14.  Time  Requirements  -  The  time  requirements  (if  any)  of  the  procuring 

activity  should  be  stated  in  the  RFP.  Dates  for  support  of  CDR, 
first  flight  or  major  systems  tests  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  tasks  and  sequence  of  tasks  performed  by  the  Sneak  Analysis 
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contractor.  If  the  analysis  is  "one-shot"  and  scoped  to  a 
single  system  or  portion  of  a  single  system,  then  the  task 
approach  is  fairly  direct.  Otherwise,  multiple  systems 
analysis  or  combined  analyses  will  require  the  contractor  to 
prioritize  the  systems  and  the  tasks  within  each  system. 

The  RFP  should  also  require  a  schedule  of  all  major  functions 
to  be  performed  by  the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor.  The  schedule 
should  show  an  orderly  progression  of  tasks  leading  to  successful 
completion  of  the  analysis,  and  any  intervening  milestones 
specifically  required  in  the  RFP. 

3. 4. 2, 2  Evaluation  criteria  items: 

1.  Understanding  Problem  -  Understanding  of  the  problem  is  an  important 
evaluation  criterion  to  judge  Sneak  Analysis  proposals.  The 
evaluation  criterion  looks  not  only  for  an  understanding  of  the 
contractor's  Sneak  Analysis  process  and  task  relationships  but 
also  the  need  and  use  of  the  analysis  to  satisfy  the  procuring 
activity's  requirements  in  a  timely  and  cost-effective  manner. 

The  task  process  may  be  different  from  contractor  to  contractor, 
but  will  probably  progress  according  to  the  following  order: 

a.  Data  Acquisition 

1.  Identify  and  acquire  data  if  so  tasked. 

2.  Log  all  documentation  received. 

3.  Review  all  documentation  for  completeness  and 

correct  level  of  detail. 

4.  Identify  missing  and  required  documentation. 

b.  Preanalysis 

1.  Identify  functions  in  the  documentation. 

2.  Verify  overall  system  interconnections. 

o.  Exclude  all  ar  is  of  documentation  out  of  scope 
for  the  effort. 

4.  Review  adequacy  of  interface  equipment  or 
software  documentation. 

c.  Partitioning 

1.  Subdivide  circuitry  or  software  by  functions. 

2.  Annotate  documentation  for  subsequent  encoding  task. 

d.  Encoding  (only  if  computer  processing  is  used) 

1.  Convert  detailed  wire  continuity  segments  to 

computer  format. 

2.  Convert  detailed  source  code  to  computer  format. 
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3.  Automate  conversion  process 

4.  Verify  data  masterfiles  reflect  actual  system 

configuration. 

e.  Computer  Processing 

1.  Edit  and  analyze  all  user  inputs. 

2.  Connect  all  circuit  segments  and  software  code. 

3.  Produce  hardcopy  plots  of  system  network  trees. 

f.  Network  Tree  Generation 

1.  Manually  develop  network  trees  if  no  automation 

aids  are  used. 

2.  Annotate  all  functional  remarks  on  network  trees. 

3.  Annotate  all  cross-references  on  network  trees. 

4.  Identify  and  annotate  relevant  descriptive 

documentation. 

5.  Annotate  interface  information  for  out-of-scope 

systems. 


g.  Analysis 

1.  Identify  topographs  (circuit  or  software  patterns) 

in  network  trees. 

2.  Apply  "clues"  for  each  topograph. 

3.  Compare  network  trees  to  functional  system  flows. 

4.  Compare  network  trees  to  Interface  Control  Documents. 

5.  Compare  network  trees  to  procedure  check  lists. 

6.  Perforin  timing  analyses  where  required. 

h.  Problem  Reporting 

1.  Assess  problem  categorization  (Documentation, 

Design,  Sneak). 

2.  Identify  relevant  documentation. 

3.  Describe  problem. 

4.  Determine  system  impact  of  problem. 

5.  Provide  sketch  of  system  illustrating  problem. 

i.  Status  Reporting 

1.  Provide  periodic  status  reports  (bi-weekly  or 

monthly) . 

2.  Provide  quarterly  status  reports,  if  required. 

3.  Include  all  reports  issued  during  the  period. 

4.  Tabulate  and  identify  report  dispositions. 
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j.  Change  Data  Receipt  (if  change  analysis  option  is  included) 

1.  Acquire  proposed  and/or  implemented  system  changes. 

2.  Log  all  documentation  received. 

3.  Group  changes  by  function  or  configuration  control 

board  package  numbers. 

k.  Change  Data  Inco. poration 


1.  Determine  extetit  of  change  package. 

2.  Assess  automation  requirements  if  change  is 

significant. 

3.  Update  network  trees. 

1.  Change  Data  Analysis 


1.  Re-analyze  all  changed  network  trees. 

2.  Re-analyze  all  network  trees  affected  by  the 

changed  network  trees. 

3.  Rerun  timing  analyses,  if  necessary. 

4.  Problem  reporting  is  the  same  as  baseline  analysis. 

m.  Final  Report 


1.  Summarize  task  purpose  and  scope 

2.  Describe  analysis  technique. 

3.  Provide  composite  listing  of  all  documentation. 

4.  Provide  tabulation  of  all  reports  and  dispositions. 

5.  Provide  copies  of  all  reports. 

6.  Provide  task  assessment. 

7.  Provide  additional  task  or  system  recommendations. 


2.  Relevant  Past  Performance  -  Relevant  past  performance  is  considered 
to  be  a  very  important  evaluation  criterion.  Actual  performance, 
along  with  an  assessment  of  that  performance,  should  Be  demon¬ 
strated  and  presented  in  the  contractor's  proposal.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  actual  performance  and  performance  capability 
needs  to  be  identified  and  evaluated  in  the  contractor's  response. 
To  adequately  evaluate  responses,  the  contractor  should  be 
required  to  provide  task  synopses  similar  to  those  required  by 
the  Application  Guidelines  procurement  and  in  addition,  provide 
upon  request,  copies  of  Final  Reports  for  procuring  activity 
inspection. 


While  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Sneak  Analysis  projects  were 
performed  successfully,  some  projects  were  adversely  affected  by 
incomplete  and  late  data  acquisition,  technique  development  and 
personnel  learning  curves.  Sneak  Analysis,  as  with  other  analyses, 
requires  a  large  expenditure  in  personnel  development  and  training, 
technique  developinent,  task  phasing,  computer  prograiii  development, 
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and  new  technology  incorporation.  Relevant  past  performance  is 
thus  essential  for  successful  accomplishment  of  the  Sneak 
Analysis  task. 

3.  Capability  to  Perform  -  Capability  to  perform  Sneak  Analysis  is 

the  evaluation  criterion  which  will  be  the  most  difficult  to 

assess.  Different  approaches  will  be  offered  in  competitive 

proposals  by  prospective  contractors.  Some  may  include  the 

formal  Sneak  Analysis  process,  variations  to  the  process,  or 

substitution  of  other  analysis  techniques  to  achieve  the  same 

end  result.  As  a  minimum,  the  capability  to  perform  the  basic 

tasks  listed  in  Item  1  would  be  a  prerequisite  for  furthe*^ 

proposal  ev'luation.  Some  of  the  main  task  headings  may  change,  ' 

but  the  oveMll  tasks  should  be  equivalent.  The  next  major 

evaluation  point  will  center  on  the  analysis  technique  itself. 

Since  the  major  function  of  the  analysis  is  problem  identifica¬ 
tion,  many  diverse  approaches  can  be  offered,  and  justifiably  so. 

Problems  can  be  found  by  virtually  any  analysis  technique,  but 
the  overriding  evaluation  considerations  are  consistency, 
systemization,  and  a  unique  perspective  and  perception  of  circuit 
and  software  functions.  Current  automation  aids  and  descriptions 
of  their  intended  use  should  certainly  strengthen  the  evaluation 
rating  in  the  capability  to  perform  criteria. 

4.  Cost  -  An  evaluation  of  cost  factors  is  especially  important  in 

Sneak  Analysis  tasks,  because  cost  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  scope  and  depth  of  the  analysis  and  vice-versa.  Line  item 
costs  for  the  basic  analysis,  change  analysis  and  other  analyses 
should  be  separately  reported  in  the  proposal.  Costs  for  personnel, 
management  and  clerical  support  should  be  delineated,  as  well  as, 
computer  processing  costs,  travel  costs,  and  any  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  cost  items.  In  general.  Sneak  Analysis  has  been  sold  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  components  in  the  electrical  system 
and  the  number  of  executable  instructions  in  a  software  program. 

The  greater  the  number  of  components  and  instructions,  the 
greater  the  Sneak  Analysis  cost.  However,  cost  needs  to  be 
evaluated  against  proposed  deptn  of  analysis.  An  interface 
analysis  cannot  be  expected  to  cost  as  much  as  a  detailed  system 
analysis,  for  example. 

5.  Schedule  -  Contractor  schedules  should  be  evaluated  for  the  proper 

sequencing  and  duration  of  tasks.  They  should  identify  all 
major  task  functions  and  project  milestones.  Since  data  acquisi¬ 
tion  is  very  critical,  early  milestones  for  data  receipt  are  an 
absolute  necessity.  Network  tree  construction  can  either  be 
shown  as  one  complete  task  of  relatively  short  duration  in  the 
first  half  of  the  project,  or  as  a  continuing  process  throughout 
most  of  the  period  of  performance.  Either  approach  is  acceptable. 

Analysis  is  the  main  task  element  of  the  procurement.  The 

longest  duration  task  should  be  the  analysis,  but  the  schedule  i 

duration  may  not  indicate  such  emphasis.  Contractor  discretion  ] 

I 

e 
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to  man-  load  the  task  at  this  phase  is  certainly  acceptable  and 
desirable.  In  addition,  the  functions  listed  on  the  schedule 
are  normally  not  that  discrete  in  the  performance  of  a  Sneak 
Analysis  task.  That  is  to  say,  some  analysis  is  normally  per¬ 
formed  in  each  task  shown  on  the  schedule. 

The  contractor  schedule  should  also  include  reviews  (both  program 
design  and  status),  other  analysis  technique  sequencing  and 
duration,  change  analysis  if  selected,  and  Final  Report  prepara¬ 
tion  and  delivery.  If  classified  data  and  proprietary  data  are 
used,  there  should  be  a  final  data  dispositioning  task  included. 

3. 4. 2. 3  Contract  selection:  Selection  of  the  type  of  contract  desired 
for  the  Sneak  Analysis  procurement  is  primarily  the  option  of  the  procuring 
activity.  However,  the  experience  base  acquired  from  the  Appendix  A  Project 
History  Tables  indicates  that  the  predominant  contract  type  is  Firm  Fixed 
Price  (FFP),  as  shown  in  Table  3-38. 

TABLE  3-38.  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  CONTRACT  SUMMARY 


Table  3-38  illustrates  that  long  duration  projects  (approximately  one  year 
or  longer)  and  projects  with  significant  change  analysis  options  are  more  likely 
to  be  released  as  Cost  Plus  Fixed  Fee  (CPFF)  contracts.  In  addition,  those 
projects  which  require  contractor  risk  to  accomplish  unusual  tasks  are  also 
likely  to  result  in  CPFF  contracts.  The  Space  Environment  is  the  primary  project 
environment  for  implementing  CPFF  contracts,  with  approximately  half  of  the 
project  contracts  so  designated. 

Short  to  medium  duration  projects  (less  than  one  year)  are  predominantly 
issued  as  FFP  contracts,  "^he  Airborne  and  Ground/Water  environments  result  in 
equivalent  distributions  with  90%  FFP  contracts.  FFP  contracts  limit  the 
procuring  activity's  liabilities  costwise  in  the  performance  of  Sneak  Analysis. 

The  type  of  contract  should  be  stipulated  in  the  RFP. 
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3.4.3  Tailoring  Statement  of  Work  requirements.  The  process  for  tailoring 
Sneak  Analysis  Statement  of  Work  requirements  to  acquisitions  of  various  types 
is  shown  in  generalized  form  in  Figure  3-7.  The  process  assumes  that  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  specification  requirements  and  application  guidelines  (Task  5,  Section 
3.5)  resulted  in  a  decision  to  perform  the  Sneak  Analysis  task.  The  neeo  and 
the  rationale  for  the  task  are  thus  established.  The  process  flow  is  now  directed 
toward  determining  how  the  procurement  is  to  be  implemented. 

3.4'.3.1  Tailoring  process:  The  process  flow  shown  in  Figure  3-7  will  be 
presented  as  a  step-by-step  description  of  each  function  or  decision  block.  The 
blocks  are  numbered  to  clarify  the  path  direction  within  the  decision  tree. 

1.  Identify  Analysis  Areas  -  The  process  begins  in  Block  1  with  an 

identification  of  relevant  systems  or  subsystems.  On  the  initial 
pass,  entire  systems  may  be  scoped  to  determine  overall  Rough  Order 
of  Magnitude  (ROM)  costs.  All  equipment  or  software  within  each  of 
the  designated  systems  would  be  identified  by  name,  including  component 
equipment  and  interconnecting  cables  for  hardware  systems  and  main 
routines  and  called  subroutines  for  software  systems.  A  high  level 
interconnect  diagram  and  parts  list  are  necessary  for  this  step. 

2.  Estimate  System  Size  -  Block  2  requires  an  estimation  of  the  number 

of  instructions  in  the  software  system.  Typical  systems  are  composed 
of  discrete  devices  and  hybrid  devices  in  hardware  and  high  order 
languages,  assembly  languages  and  machine  code  in  software.  Each 
device  or  instruction  can  be  translated  into  an  equivalent  number  of 
discrete  components  or  assembly  language  instructions,  respectively. 

The  overall  number  of  components  by  category  should  be  summed  and  used 
in  the  next  process  block. 

In  the  hardware  estimation  process,  only  equipment  devices  are  counted, 
not  the  interconnecting  cabling.  In  the  software  estimation  process, 
only  executable  code  is  counted,  comment  code  is  not. 

3.  Compute  Cost  -  Tables  for  computing  costs  for  Sneak  Analysis  tasks  are 

included  in  Appendix  B.  The  listed  costs  are  derived  for  a  1979 
dollar  basis.  The  cost  tables  are  intended  to  show  the  cost  per 
device  type.  By  knowing  the  costs  per  device/instruction  and  the 
number  of  devices/instrurtions,  the  ROM  costs  can  be  determined. 

The  cost  tables  have  been  evaluated  and  determined  to  be  adequate  for 
estimating  a  ROM  cost  for  Sneak  Analysis.  The  budgetary  estimate  is 
for  planning  purposes  only.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  final 
price  for  the  performance  of  Sneak  Analysis  is  frequently  lower  when 
the  actual  drawings  and/or  source  codes  are  used  for  price  determina¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  the  final  project  price  may  be  lower  when  discrete 
functions  are  identified  within  the  overall  systems  and  the  analysis 
is  limited  to  those  functions. 
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Figure  3-7  Tailoring  Statement  of  Work  Requirements 


4.  Acceptable  Cost  Range  -  The  derived  ROM  cost  of  the  Sneak  Analysis  task 

is  compared  to  the  budget  levels  allocated  In  the  original  program 
reliability  plan.  If  anticipated  costs  are  within  the  budgeted  level, 
the  procuring  activity  may  begin  the  procurement  process  by  proceeding 
to  the  function  in  Block  8  of  Figure  3-7.  However,  since  the  original 
estimate  was  a  ROM,  it  may  be  necessary  to  perform  a  more  detailed 
estimate  of  costs  to  achieve  higher  confidence  in  the  cost  figures. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  derived  cost  is  actually  the  center  point 
of  a  cost  range.  For  example,  if  the  derived  cost  is  $50,000  *  10%, 
the  cost  should  be  between  $45,000  to  $55,000. 

If  the  task  cost  significantly  exceeds  the  allocated  analysis  cost, 
additional  decisions  must  be  made  by  considering  reduction  of 
analysis  scope  or  combining  Sneak  Analysis  with  other  analyses. 

5.  System  Scope  Reduction  -  If  the  ROM  estimate  exceeded  the  planned  task 

allocation,  a  critical  analysis  of  the  designated  systems  should  be 
performed  to  isolate  the  desired  functions.  In  effect,  the  task 
effort  should  be  scoped  from  the  overall  system  level  to  the  subsystem 
level  and  possibly  even  to  the  component  level.  Non-critical  functions 
should  be  eliminated  and  a  new  scope  of  effort  determined.  The  reduced 
task  scope  may  then  be  evaluated  against  the  original  statement  of  need 
and  costs  recomputed  by  entry  to  Block  2.  Process  cycling  through 
scope  reductions  and  cost  computations  may  occur  until  desired  task 
cost  levels  are  achieved. 

Note  -  The  procuring  activity  could  request  contingency  funds  to 

supplement  the  original  task  allocations.  Program  contingency 
funds  are  those  dollars  not  previously  allocated  to  other 
analyses.  Sufficient  budget  could  then  be  obtained  and  the 
process  flow  could  proceed  to  Block  8. 

6.  Combine  Analyses  -  If  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of 

functions  scoped  for  the  analysis  task,  the  procuring  activity 
should  consider  combining  Sneak  Analysis  with  other  analysis  tasks. 

The  overall  cost  of  performing  Sneak  Analysis  with  specific  analyses 
such  as  Failure  Mode  and  Effects  Analysis  and  Fault  Tree  Analysis, 
is  lower  than  performing  all  three  tasks  separately.  In  this  way, 
lower  overall  budget  expenditures  can  be  obtained  for  the  combined 
tasks.  The  resulting  allocations  should  be  sufficient  for  the 
combined  tasks.  If  the  resulting  budget  allocation  is  sufficient, 
proceed  to  Block  8,  otherwise  the  Sneak  Analysis  task  must  be 
deferred  until  supplemental  funds  are  available  or  the  procurement 
cancelled.  An  option  is  available  to  the  orocuring  activity  that 
removes  the  requirement  for  a  detailed  Sneak  Analysis  and  imposes 
the  requirement  for  an  interface  Sneak  Analysis.  Very  early  in  the 
program  development  phase  (Concept  or  Validation  Phase)  this  may 
be  a  viable  alternative.  From  the  Full-Scale  Development  Phase 
and  later  phases,  the  analysis  should  be  at  the  detailed  level  to 
obtain  significant  results. 
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7.  Defer  Procurement  -  If  this  task  decision  Mock  Is  reached,  a  recon¬ 

sideration  of  rationale  or  statement  of  need  should  be  made.  If 
the  decision  Is  made  to  defer  the  task,  periodic  reviews  should  be 
performed  to  re-institute  the  proposed  task  at  the  earliest  available 
time.  The  cost  to  Identify  problems,  correct  design  and  Implement 
changes  increases  dramatically  when  problems  are  detected  in  later 
project  development  phases. 

8.  Contract  Selection  -  After  the  Sneak  Analysis  task  is  properly  scoped 

and  program  funds  are  allocated,  the  next  function  to  be  performed 
is  selection  of  the  type  of  contract  and  statement  of  work. 

Table  3-38  presents  types  of  contracts  used  in  past  analyses  and 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  pending  procurement.  The  selection 
of  the  proper  statement  of  work  Is  dependent  on  the  equipment  or 
software  composition  and  the  addition  of  other  task  analyses. 

Reference  Section  3. 4.3. 2. 

* 

9.  Competitive  Procurement  -  The  decision  to  issue  a  sole  source  procurement 

or  a  competitive  bid  procurement  can  probably  be  made  at  an  earlier 
time  in  the  process  flow.  If  sole  source  selection  is  desired, 
proceed  to  Block  13  of  the  process  flow.  If  a  competitive  bid 
procurement  is  selected,  the  decision  should  be  made  earlier  in  the 
development  flow  to  overcome  the  attendant  delay  in  the  project 
initiation  schedule  until  contract  award. 

10.  Issue  RFP  -  RFP  considerations  are  presented  in  Section  3. 4. 2.1  which 

are  relevant  to  the  RFP  structure.  The  bid  package  should  then  be 
circulated  or  announced  in  publications  such  as  Commerce  Business 
Daily. 

11.  Evalaute  Responses  -  Evaluation  criteria  considerations  are  presented 

in  Section  3. 4. 2. 2  and  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  evaluating 
contractor  responses. 

12.  Contract  Award  -  Contract  award  to  the  winning  bidder  is  the  final 

step  in  the  competitive  procurement  process  and  represents  the 
initiation  of  the  Sneak  Analysis  task. 

13.  Sole  Source  Award  -  Sole  source  contracting  for  Sneak  Analysis  is  the 

most  common  procurement  method  based  on  the  Project  History  Table 
entries.  This  method  offers  a  more  immediate  task  startup  and  lower 
overall  program  incurred  costs  since  the  competitive  procurement 
time  phasing  and  expenses  are  elimi.iated. 

3.4.3. 2  Statements  of  Work  (SOW):  SOW  descriptions  are  presented  in  this 
section,  along  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  SOW  contents.  Example  SOW's  are 
provided  in  the  following  Appendices  C,  0,  and  E.  The  types  of  SOW's  presented 
include: 

1.  Hardware  Sneak  Circuit  Analysis  -  example  provided  in  Appendix  C. 

2.  Software  Sneak  Analysis  -  example  provided  in  Appendix  0. 
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3.  Integrated  Hardware/ Software  Sneak  Analysii,  -  example  provided  in 

Appendix  E. 

4,  Combined  Anal,v<!es  -  this  is  a  variation  of  Appendices  C,  D,  or  E. 

The  typical  content  of  a  Sneak  Analysis  SOW  (hardware  and  software) 
includes  the  following  items: 

1.  General  Purpose 

2.  Scope 

3.  Optional  Change  Analysis 

4.  Task  Descriptions 

5.  Output  Reports 

6.  Input  Data  Requirements 

7.  Period  of  Performance 

1.  General  Purpose  -  This  item  includes  the  task  title  and  overall 

analysis  objectives.  If  hardware  only  is  involved,  the  example 
SOW  in  Appendix  C  is  applicable;  if  software  only.  Appendix  D 
applies;  and,  if  hardware  and  software.  Appendix  E  applies. 

The  boilerplate  SOW's  do  not  include  the  project  phase 
designator  which  would  be  added  if  formal  tracking  of  Sneak 
Analysis  effectiveness  is  to  be  performed. 

2.  Scope  -  The  scoping  section  is  one  of  the  three  primary  SOW 

tailoring  items.  For  depth  of  analysis,  an  implicit  assumption 
is  made  that  a  detailed  component  or  instruction  analysis  is 
to  be  performed.  Certainly  the  limits  or  bounds  of  the  system 
or  software  are  to  be  expressed  in  sufficient  detail  so  that 
no  doubt  exists  as  to  the  functions  or  systems  defined  as  in¬ 
scope.  This  bounding  produces  the  number  of  components  and 
instructions.  If  change  analysis  is  to  be  perforried,  an  extra 
sentence  should  be  added  which  dictates  the  analysis  and 
references  item  3,  Optional  Change  Analysis.  Additional 
scoping  parameters  include  other  analyses,  classified  data 
systems,  and  data  acquisition  responsibilities. 

3.  Optional  Change  Analysis  -  The  change  analysis  option  should  be 

viewed  in  two  ways.  The  first  way  includes  the  no-cost  incor¬ 
poration  of  engineering  changes  to  the  hardware  or  software 
prior  to  a  designated  task  date.  This  task  date  has  typically 
been  referenced  to  a  time  period  one  to  two  months  before  the 
baseline  analysis  computer  processing  phase.  After  this  time, 
the  baseline  is  firmed  and  incorporation  of  changes  is  no 
longer  within  the  original  cost  structure,  with  one  exception. 
Changes,  p'^oposed  or  implemented,  resulting  from  a  Sneak 
Analysis  report,  can  be  performed  at  no  cost  subject  to  the 
number  and  relative  size  of  the  changes.  In  the  second  way, 
change  documentation  received  after  the  start  date  and  before 
a  designated  end  date  will  be  incorporated  and  analyzed  if 
this  additional  cost  option  is  selected.  The  performing  con¬ 
tractor  has  two  approaches  for  change  analysis,  which  includes 
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manually  incorporating  the  changes  on  the  network  trees  or 
incorporating  the  changes  into  the  data  masterfile,  running 
the  computer  programs  and  generating  revised  network  trees. 

Only  the  changed  network  trees  would  be  analyzed.  However, 
the  volume  of  changes  and/or  the  size  of  individual  changes  is 
a  distinct  cost,  schedule  and  performance  risk  factor  for  the 
performing  contractor.  To  lessen  this  risk,  the  cost  of  the 
change  option  is  typically  tied  to  a  percentage  level  of  the 
overall  baseline  component  or  instruction  count.  The  percentage 
level  is  variable  and  is  directly  proportional  to  change  cost. 
Change  analysis  tasks  are  appropriately  included  in  Cost  Plus 
Fixed  Fee  contracts. 

4.  Task  Descriptions  -  Task  descriptions  normally  address  in  ab¬ 

breviated  form  the  generalized  set  of  tasks  shown  in  Section 
3. 4. 2. 2.  Variations  may  occur  in  the  overall  set  depending 
on  the  task  application  and  scope. 

5.  Output  Reports  -  Descriptions  of  the  formal  project  reports  may 

be  provided  in  this  item  and  may  be  referenced  to  the  SOW 
Data  Item  Description.  Sneak  Analysis  Reports  and  the  Status 
and  Final  Reports  are  the  primary  components  of  this  SOW  item. 

A  contract  Data  Requirement  List  will  define  the  number  of 
reports  required,  ♦‘he  delivery  dates,  and  the  recipients  of 
the  documentation.  The  Sneak  Analysis  reports  may  be  omitted 
if  the  primary  purpose  of  the  analysis  is  to  identify  and 
describe  a  test  or  mission  problem  and  when  time  is  of  the 
essence. 

6.  Input  Data  Requirements  -  Input  data  requirements  are  normally 

specified  in  a  generic  sense.  The  intent  is  to  specify  as- 
built  or  as-coded  documentation,  but  no  industry-wide  standards 
exist  and  this  introduces  some  risk  to  the  performing  Sneak 
Analysis  contractor.  Documentation  defined  as  detailed  by 
one  contractor,  subcontractor  or  vendor  may  be  functional  in 
nature  to  another  supplier.  The  actual  level  and  names  of 
this  "intended  data"  vary  enough  that  absolute  specification 
is  not  possible. 

All  documentation  may  be  received  in  a  timely  manner,  but  the 
schedule  could  be  impacted  if  the  right  data,  level  of  data, 
and  current  configuration  data  is  not  included.  In 
general,  the  task  schedule  shows  data  receipt  milestones, 
which,  if  they  are  not  met,  can  result  in  a  schedule  impact 
and  possibly  additional  cost  to  the  procuring  activity. 

The  media  for  transmitting  the  data  should  be  included. 
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7.  Period  of  Performance  -  The  period  of  performance  iten'  describes 
the  main  tasks  shown  on  the  project  schedule  with  corresponding 
dates.  Special  program  milestone  data  corresponding  to  PDR, 

CDR  or  first  flight  support  can  be  included  in  this  item, 

3. 4. 3. 3  Attachments  to  Statements  of  Work:  Three  attachments  to  Sneak 
Analysis  Statements  of  Work  are  described  in  this  section.  The  Data  Item  Descrip¬ 
tion  is  a  required  contract  item,  submitted  as  an  attachment  to  the  procuring 
activity  RFP.  An  example  copy  is  provided  in  Appendix  F.  The  third  party 
(Proprietary)  data  agreement  is  an  optional  input  and  is  used  only  when  a  con¬ 
tractor,  subcontractor  or  vendor  refuses  to  release  documentation  without 
assurances  tha*'  the  information  will  bo  safeguarded  and  its  use  restricted  to 
the  Sneak  Analysis  task.  An  example  copy  of  this  agreement  is  provided  in 
Appendix  G.  The  Task  Schedule  is  the  remaining  attachment,  and  like  the  DID 
is  a  required  SOW  attachment.  An  example  project  schedule  is  provided  in 
Appendix  H.  The  project  schedule  should  include  as  a  minimum  those  tasks  listed 
in  Section  3. 4. 2. 2  and  the  required  task  durations. 

No  tailoring  is  required  for  these  three  attachine.its ,  except  possibly  for 
task  durations  in  the  project  schedule.  The  details  of  each  attachment  can  be 
obtained  by  reading  the  example  attachments. 

3.4.4  Guidelines  for  monitoiing  Sneak  Analysis  tasks.  This  section 
presents  the  results  for  the  second  subtask  of  Task  4.  Guidelines  developed  in 
this  section  are  intended  to  acquaint  the  procuring  activity  with  the  necessary 
roles  and  functions  it  should  perform  to  ensure  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
Sneak  Analysis  task.  The  guidelines  contain  active  and  passive  functions. 

The  term  procuring  activity  in  this  description  is  used  to  refer  to  both 
the  contract  administrator  and  the  technical  monitor.  The  technical  monitor  will 
perform  the  majority  of  functions. 

The  primary  functions  of  the  procuring  activity  include  the  following: 

1.  Contract  performance 

2.  Data  acquisition  and  handling 

3.  Liaison 

4.  Report  evaluation,  coordination  and  disposition. 

3. 4. 4.1  Contract  performance:  This  activity  encompasses  many  functions 
designed  to  verify  contractor  compliance  with  the  teniis  and  conditions  of  the 
contract.  It  also  includes  contract  extensions,  modifications,  add-ons,  and 
redirections.  The  procuring  activity  should  establish  an  orderly  task  startup 
by  initiating  contact  between  the  procuring  activity,  the  Sneak  Analysis  con¬ 
tractor  and  the  data  suppliers.  During  the  task  performance  phase,  the  procuring 
activity  should  maintain  the  established  communication  lines  to  promote  necessary 
information  exchange.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  task,  the  procuring  activity 
should  verify  final  report  receipt  and  content,  prepare  necessary  closeout  paper¬ 
work  and  verify  all  contract  terms  and  conditions  are  met. 
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During  the  course  of  the  contracted  task,  the  periodic  status  reports  will 
become  the  formal  means  of  communicating  task  progress,  problems  and  findings. 

The  contractor  status  reports  should  be  reviewed  to  ensure  satisfactory  progress 
on  scheduled  tasks  and  costs,  and  that  these  tasks  are  completed  in  a  timely 
manner  as  indicated  on  the  project  schedule.  Task  slides  in  the  data  acquisition 
phase  especially,  and  slides  in  the  computer  processing  and  network  tree  genera¬ 
tion  phases  should  be  assessed  to  determine  the  impact  on  successful  completion 
of  the  project.  The  procuring  activity  should  also  assess  the  likelihood  of  a 
task  slide  resulting  in  increased  project  costs.  The  procuring  activity  should 
actively  investigate  the  causes  of  the  slides  and  take  actions  to  bring  the  tasks 
back  on  schedule. 

The  procuring  activity  should  also  verify  all  contract  deliverables 
specified  in  the  CDRL  are  received  on  time  and  in  correct  quantities.  The 
deliverables  should  also  comply  with  the  DID  items  in  effect  for  this  procurement. 
If  classified  data  is  used  in  the  task  project,  the  procuring  activity  should 
verify  proper  safeguards  and  pi^ocedures  are  being  used  in  the  handling  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  classified  material. 

3. 4. 4. 2  Data  acquisition  and  handling:  The  procuring  activity  should 
maintain  close  contact  in  the  startup  phase  with  the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor 
and  documentation  suppliers  so  that  all  input  data  requirements  are  satisfied. 

The  procuring  activity  in  particular  should  address  the  problems  of  incomplete 
data,  illegible  data  and  incorrect  data.  Active  support  of  the  procuring 
activity  is  required  to  expedite  solutions  to  these  data  problems  because  of  the 
typically  short  duration  associated  with  the  data  acquisition  task.  If  pro¬ 
prietary  data  agreements  are  required,  they  must  receive  the  procuring  activity's 
highest  priority  due  to  the  long  flow  time  in  obtaining  concurrence  on  third  party 
agreements. 

At  the  project  conclusion,  the  procuring  activity  should  verify  that  the 
proper  disposition  of  the  contractor  supplied  documentation  is  performed.  Data 
may  be  destroyed  according  to  approved  procedures,  returned  to  the  data  suppliers 
or  the  procuring  activity,  or  maintained  in  the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor  files, 
depending  on  the  conditions  specified  in  the  contract.  All  documentation  sent 
to  the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor  should  be  accounted  for. 

The  standard  operating  procedures  of  the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor  should 
include  a  means  of  logging  and  recording  all  documentation  received,  including 
drawing  numbers,  revision  levels,  change  notices,  descriptive  niaterial ,  and 
program  code.  The  contractor  should  supply  a  copy  of  this  log  to  the  procuring 
activity  in  every  status  report  period  in  which  data  is  received.  In  this  way, 
the  procuring  activity  is  aware  the  data  was  transmitted  and  received,  and  can 
send  this  log  to  the  document  suppliers.  The  suppliers  in  turn  should  verify 
that  the  log  is  complete,  correct,  and  reflects  the  current  configuration  for 
the  proposed  systems  analysis.  If  it  is  not,  the  procuring  activity  should 
investigate  the  discrepancies  and  resolve  the  problem. 
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Sneak  Analysis  tasks  involving  a  baseline  analysis  only  require  early  data 
support  by  the  procuring  activity.  Tasks  which  include  change  analysis  require  a 
continuing  participation  on  the  part  of  the  procuring  activity.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  procuring  activity  to  be  a  formal  member  of  the  prime  and  support 
contractor  change  review  board  to  ensure  all  change  documentation  is  supplied 
to  the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor.  In  particular,  the  grouping  and  collecting  of 
documentation  changes  associated  with  a  single  change  directive  is  an  important 
function  of  the  procuring  activity.  Otherwise,  receipt  of  drawing  and  software 
code  changes  associated  with  a  particular  change  directive  will  be  a  disorganized 
and  disruptive  occurrence  to  the  performing  Sneak  Analysis  contractor.  If 
possible,  the  procuring  activity  should  see  that  the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor 
is  supplied  with  the  formal  change  directive  paperwork  which  specifies  the 
revised  hardware  and  software  documentation.  The  Sneak  Analysis  contractor  can 
then  be  assured  that  the  documents  received  completely  specify  the  system  change 
and  can  be  incorporated  as  a  whole  into  the  network  trees  and  analyzed  in  an 
organized  manner. 

3. 4. 4. 3  Liaison;  The  procuring  activity  should  maintain  a  continuing  line 
of  communications  with  the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor  and  the  documentation  sup¬ 
pliers.  The  role  of  the  procuring  activity  will  involve  responding  to  questions 
by  the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor  in  regard  to  circuit  and  software  operations, 
timing  considerations,  design  philosophy,  operating  procedures  and  component 
specifications.  Ideally,  the  procuring  activity  will  possess  a  vast  storehouse 
of  knowledge  and  will  answer  all  questions  completely.  In  practice,  however, 

the  procuring  activity  becomes  a  focal  point  directing  system  questions  to 
specialist  personnel.  The  procuring  activity  should  exchange  communications 
between  the  two  parties,  but  the  text  or  results  should  be  supplied  verbally  or 
in  writing.  The  procuring  activity  will  then  be  aware  of  the  subject,  the 
answers  to  the  questions,  and  the  disposition  or  status  of  any  other  open  items. 
Misinformation  or  false  assumptions  can  be  detected  early  and  corrected. 

3. 4. 4. 4  Report  evaluation  and  disposition:  This  is  the  most  important 
function  of  the  procuring  activity.  The  Sneak  Analysis  contractor  has  been 
contracted  to  identify  and  report  systems  problems  and  to  transmit  these  results 
to  the  procuring  activity.  From  here  the  procuring  activity  must  establish  a 
mechanism  or  procedure  whereby  the  reports  are  critically  assessed  and  evaluated 
and  steps  taken  to  create  revised  designs  or  procedures  which  correct  the 
problems . 

The  process  begins  when  the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor  notifies  the  pro¬ 
curing  activity  verbally  or  in  the  status  report  of  potentially  serious  sneak 
conditions.  Man  critical  or  mission  critical  sneak  conditions  should  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  telephone  (assuming  unclassified  data)  as  the  problems  are  identified 
and  verified  by  the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor.  The  written  reports  become  an 
input  in  the  next  scheduled  status  report.  The  procuring  activity  should  study 
the  report  in  its  entirety  and  should  determine  that  the  report  is  complete, 
legible,  understandable  and  the  problem  areas  highlighted.  The  title  of  the 
report  should  be  descriptive  of  the  sneak  conditions,  all  relevant  documentation 
required  to  configure  the  system  through  which  the  sneak  passes  should  be  listed, 
the  ultimate  system  impact  should  be  clearly  stated,  the  problem  description 
should  be  clear  and  concise,  a  design  recommendation  to  eliminate  the  problem 
should  be  presented,  and  a  graph  or  figure  attached  to  illustrate  the  system 
elements  and  the  problem. 
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When  the  procuring  activity  completes  the  report  reviews,  the  reports 
should  be  disseminated  to  the  program  problem  review  board  for  consideration. 
Participation  in  the  review  cycle  may  be  necessary  to  assure  adequate  review  of 
the  problems.  The  procuring  activity  should  then  maintain  and  track  the  reports 
through  the  review  cycle  to  determine  final  disposition.  When  the  reports  are 
released  to  the  manufacturers,  the  first  task  should  involve  a  report 
review  similar  to  that  of  the  procuring  activity.  Next,  the  contractor  should 
verify  that  the  documentation  numbers  and  revision  status  are  current  and  correct, 
and  that  the  drawing  in  the  Sneak  Analysis  report  is  a  correct  rendition  of  the 
system.  Then  the  report  should  be  evaluated  as  to  whether  the  condition  is 
valid  and  possible.  No  assessment  is  required  regarding  the  probability  of  the 
problem  occurring.  If  the  problem  is  deemed  to  be  valid,  the  next  task  is  to 
determine  whether  the  postulated  system  effect  is  correct.  Some  testing  and 
engineering  judgment  may  be  required  to  perform  this  task.  The  results  of  the 
entire  investigation  should  then  be  documented  and  transmitted  to  the  problem 
review  board  and  a  copy  to  the  procuring  activity.  Recommendations  for  report 
disposition  should  be  discussed,  evaluated  and  documented,  with  the  results  sent 
to  the  procuring  activity. 

The  process  now  may  take  different  directions.  If  the  report  condition  is 
valid  and  a  recommendation  is  made  to  correct  it,  the  report  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  configuration  control  board  for  implementation.  When  design  corrections 
have  been  approved  and  released  by  the  board,  the  revised  documentation  along 
with  the  change  authorization  paperwork  should  be  sent  to  the  procuring  activity 
for  eventual  transmittal  to  the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor.  The  contractor  in 
turn  should  examine  the  approved  design  changes  by  reanalyzing  the  revised 
configuration.  The  contractor  should  be  looking  to  verify  the  sneak  condition 
is  eliminated,  the  design  intent  is  accomplished,  and  no  new  sneaks  produced. 

The  evaluation  results  are  then  transmitted  back  to  the  procuring  activity. 

If  the  problem  review  board  determined  tne  report  condition  to  be  incorrect, 
the  rationale  should  be  documented  and  transmitted  to  the  procuring  activity 
and  to  the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor.  If  incorrect  documentation  was  the  problem, 
the  procuring  activity  should  obtain  the  correct  and  current  documentation  and 
send  it  to  the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor.  If  the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor  is 
in  error,  the  procuring  activity  should  inform  the  contractor  of  the  situation. 

The  network  tree  construction  process,  the  analysis  technique  training  for 
systems  analysts,  or  quality  control  procedures  on  the  project  tasks  can  then 
be  improved  and  corrected.  If  a  reanalysis  by  the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor 
disputes  the  problem  review  board  disposition,  the  procuring  activity  should 
consider  a  meeting  of  personnel  to  resolve  the  problem. 

Report  tracking  should  be  instituted  by  the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor. 

All  reports  to  the  procuring  activity  should  be  assigned  a  unique  report  number 
and  recorded  in  a  report  log,  along  with  the  report  title.  This  log  should  be  a 
standard  attachment  which  is  updated  for  each  status  report.  The  report  disposi¬ 
tion  should  be  designated  as  open  or  closed.  Open  status  implies  problem  review 
board  and  change  board  consideration.  Closed  status  implies  a  report  disposition. 
The  typically  closed  report  categories  are: 
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1 .  Hardware  Change 

2.  Software  Change 

3.  Procedure  Change 

4.  Acceptable  Risk 

5.  Cancel 

Hardware  and  software  changes  affect  the  design  documentation  in  all  cases, 
and  depending  on  the  program  development  phase,  actual  hardware  equipment  and 
software  code. 

Procedure  changes  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  report  problem,  but  an 
evaluation  may  determine  that  the  problem  can  be  adequately  worked  around  (but 
not  corrected).  As  long  as  the  revised  operating  procedure  is  controlled  and 
maintained,  no  problems  should  occur.  But,  realistically,  the  dormant  problem 
can  potentially  recur  due  to  design  changes  and  design  oversights.  Procedure 
changes  should  not  be  encouraged  as  responses  to  any  problem  reports,  especially 
in  the  early  program  development  phases  prior  to  unlimited  production. 

Acceptable  risks  also  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  report  problem, 
but  either  cost  and  schedule  considerations  prevail  or  an  assessment  as  to  a 
low  probability  of  occurrence  is  given.  In  effect,  nothing  occurs  other  than 
the  evaluation.  The  report  is  thus  judged  to  be  of  no  consequence. 

The  final  disposition  category  is  cancellation.  This  may  indicate  an 
incorrect  Sneak  Analysis  assessment  or  incorrect  documentation.  The  reason 
for  cancellation  should  be  determined  and  appropriate  action  taken. 

3. 4. 4. 5  Miscellaneous:  The  volume,  type  of  reports,  and  report  phasing 
are  unique  to  each  Sneak  Analysis  task.  The  Section  3.2  Task  2  results  indicated 
an  average  number  of  reports  by  type  per  project.  However,  the  actual  distribu¬ 
tion  of  reports  experienced  for  a  particular  project  may  vary  significantly 
from  these  averages  due  to  many  factors.  A  greater  number  of  reports  typically 
occur  in  the  early  program  development  phases  and  the  volume  rolls  off  in  the 
Unlimited  Production  and  Deployment  phases.  Report  types  (Sneak  Reports, 

Design  Concerns  and  Document  Error  Reports)  also  follow  the  same  trend  line  as 
the  number  of  reports. 

One  typical  factor  in  the  performance  of  a  Sneak  Analysis  project  is  the 
timing  of  the  reports.  In  the  data  acquisition  and  network  tree  generation 
tasks,  the  predominant  type  of  report  generated  is  the  Drawing  Error  Report, 
which  identifies  discrepancies  in  the  documentation  and  the  contractor's 
assumption  of  the  correct  configuration.  Design  Concern  Reports  and  Sneak 
Circuit  Reports  may  be  found  at  this  time,  but  the  numbers  are  low.  Once  the 
network  trees  are  generated  and  the  formal  analysis  task  initiated,  the  pre¬ 
dominant  types  of  reports  are  Design  Concern  Reports  and  Sneak  Reports.  Few 
Drawing  Error  Reports  are  issued  in  this  phase. 
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3.5  Task  5  -  Sneak  Analysis  Application  Guidelines.  Task  5  -  Develop  an 
application  guideline  for  hardware  and,  if  possible,  software  procurements  that 
provides:  (a)  rationale  for  defining  risks,  expected  program  costs  for  the 
Sneak  Circuit  Analyses  reliability  and  maintainability  enhancements,  schedule 
impacts,  and  cost  effectiveness  for  various  equipments  or  system  types  complexi¬ 
ties  and  environments,  (b)  information  useful  for  determining,  based  on  equipment 
complexity  and  other  factors,  the  scope  and  depth  of  a  Sneak  Circuit  Analysis 
required. 

The  basic  data  for  this  task  have  been  developed  in  preceding  tasks  and 
encompass  hardware  and  software  systems.  This  task  uses  the  previous  task  results 
as  a  basis  for  developing  the  Sneak  Analysis  Application  Guidelines.  Guidelines 
concerning  expected  program  costs  and  analysis  cost  effectiveness  required 
additional  research  and  information  gathering.  Section  3.2  task  results  have 
already  established  the  average  number  of  equipment  and  software  reports  per 
environment.  The  additional  required  data  was  the  cost  by  phase  to  correct  these 
identified  problems.  The  literature  search  resulted  in  the  identification  of  a 
trend  chart  for  software  systems.  No  corresponding  charts  were  found  for  hard¬ 
ware  systems.  Equivalent  cost  data  to  correct  hardware  system  problems  were 
derived  from  the  information  on  the  Short  Range  Attack  Missile  (SRAM)  program. 

The  results  of  this  effort  were  cost  trend  charts  which  present  the  relative 
cost  to  correct  Sneak  Analysis  identified  problems.  The  hardware  and  software 
trend  lines  are  similar. 

A  summary  of  the  Application  Guidelines  is  presented  in  Section  3.5.7. 

3.5.1  Rationale  for  defining  risks.  The  defining  of  risks  from  the 
procuring  activity's  perspective  can  be  considered  in  two  ways: 

1.  Program  risk  in  not  performing  Sneak  Analysis 

2.  Program  risk  in  performing  Sneak  Analysis 

The  risks  associated  with  not  performing  Sneak  Analysis  include  the 
fol lowing: 

1.  Missed  or  overlooked  problems  -  The  effects  of  these  problems  can 
range  from  no  man  or  mission  effects  to  catastrophic  effects. 

One  of  the  primary  findings  resulting  from  the  detailed  study 
of  SCA  effectiveness  is  that  significant  levels  of  equipment/ 
software  problems  are  present  in  systems,  regardless  of  the 
program  development  phase.  Reference  Tables  3-4  through  3-7 
and  Tables  3-28  through  3-31.  Sneak  Analysis  identifies  some 
of  these  program  problems  based  on  an  analysis  technique  that 
assumes  no  equipment  failures.  Other  failure  related  analyses 
can  be  combined  with  Sneak  Analysis  in  the  problem  identification 
effort. 
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2.  Increased  Change  Costs  -  Section  3.5.2  develops  the  cost  figures  for 

correcting  problems  by  program  phase.  If  Sneak  Analysis  is  not 
performed,  some  or  possibly  all  of  the  problems  expected  to  be 
identified  in  the  analysis  may  eventually  be  detected  by  other 
analyses,  testing  or  event  occurrence.  Assuming  that  many  of 
the  same  problems  are  found,  the  net  effect  will  most  likely 
be  increased  program  incurred  costs  due  to  finding  the  problems 
in  later  development  phases.  Change  costs  in  the  Pilot  and 
Unlimited  Production  phases  can  have  a  major  impact  on  overall 
program  funding  allocations. 

3.  Schedule  Impact  -  The  occurrence  of  system  problems  in  later 

development  phases  can  delay  the  accomplishment  of  scheduled 
program  milestones.  Early  detection  of  these  problems  is  suggested 
to  allow  for  an  orderly  redesign  of  the  equipment/software  system. 
This  should  reduce  program  schedule  impacts  associated  with  finding 
and  correcting  system  problems. 

4.  Reduced  Reliability/Safety  -  Any  unidentified  problems  in  the  overall 

hardware/software  system  configuration  are  merely- conditions  awaiting 
the  time  and  operating  mode(s)  to  occur.  The  occurrence  of  the 
problems  can  be  man  or  mission  critical  and  can  thereby  adversely 
affect  the  planned  program  safety  and  reliability  estimates.  The 
criticality  results  illustrated  in  Tables  3-28  through  3-31 
reflect  the  pronounced  number  of  identified  problems  in 
Criticality  I  systems,  the  decreased  number  of  problems  in 
mission  critical  systems,  and  the  lowest  number  of  problems  in 
non-mission  critical  systems.  The  occurrence  of  these  problems 
and  the  potential  for  these  problems  to  cascade  through  the 
system  certainly  decrease  reliability  and  safety  margins. 

5.  Greater  Testing/Analysis  Requirements  -  The  Sneak  Analysis  results 

obtained  especially  in  the  Unlimited  Production  Phase  are  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  general  testing  and  analysis  requirements 
do  not  identify  all  system  problems.  There  ai^e  limits  to  the 
capabilities  of  these  functions.  Sneak  Analysis  complements 
these  functions  and  decreases  anticipated  test  and  analysis 
resource  and  cost  allocations.  If  Sneak  Analysis  is  not  per¬ 
formed,  increased  reliance  must  be  placed  on  system  testing 
and  other  design  and  fault  analyses. 

6.  National  Prestige  -  This  is  a  factor  associated  with  catastrophic 

failure  on  one  extreme  and  complete  mission  success  on  the  other 
extreme.  This  factor  is  difficult  to  define  or  quantify.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  program  requirement  to  establish  necessary  and 
sufficient  safety  and  reliability  levels  is  a  guiding  policy, 
but  it  must  be  tempered  with  the  consideration  of  the  mission 
or  program  intent.  The  tools  used  to  achieve  these  necessary 
and  sufficient  requirements  should  include  Sneak  Analysis,  since 
it  is  one  of  the  few  tools  available  for  performing  an  overall 
detailed  systems  analysis. 
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The  risks  associated  with  performing  Sneak  Analysis  include  the 
following: 

1.  Late  Results  -  The  analysis  may  be  performed  too  late  in  the  develop¬ 

ment  phase  to  implement  cost  effective  design  corrections.  In 
addition,  identified  problems  may  be  resolved  proceourally  or 
rationalized  as  inconsequential  rather  than' correcting  the  problems. 
The  problems  then  remain  in  the  system  awaiting  the  correct  circum¬ 
stances  for  occurrence.  Those  problems  that  are  fixed  may  not  be 
subjected  to  the  same  degree  of  testing  and  analysis  due  to 
pressing  program  milestones,  thereby  compromising  mission  safety 
and  reliability.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  performing  the 
analysis  in  an  early  development  phase  with  a  continuing  change 
analysis  activity  to  prevent  sneaks  from  being  designed  into  the 
constantly  changing  baseline  system. 

2.  Incorrect  Scope  and  Depth  of  Analysis  -  If  the  Sneak  Analysis  effort 

is  not  properly  scoped,  the  detailed  tracking  of  system  events  and 
functions  may  be  inhibited.  The  Sneak  Analysis  contractor  can  be 
put  into  a  position  of  having  to  assume  system  operation  and 
configuration.  Identification  of  inadvertent  system  functions 
requires  sufficient  documentation  to  configure  the  complete  equip¬ 
ment  circuit  and  software  routine  functions.  The  procuring 
activity  should  take  an  active  role  in  determining  project  scope. 
Implicit  in  this  discussion  is  the  requirement  that  the  equipment 
drawings  and  software  code  listings  represent  the  current  and 
complete  configuration.  For  the  Validation  and  Conceptual  phases, 
the  configuration  drawings  or  software  logic  diagrams  will  most 
likely  be  at  the  system  and  subsystem  level,  resulting  in  performance 
of  a  high  level  Sneak  Analysis.  From  the  Full-Scale  Engineering 
Development  Phase  on  to  Unlimited  Production,  detaileu  drawings 
and  code  should  be  available  to  perform  a  more  in-depth  analysis. 

In  general,  Sneak  Analysis  tasks  should  be  performed  at  the 
detailed  component  or  instruction  level,  since  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  normally  identified  by  the  analysis  would  be  missed  if  the 
depth  requirement  limited  the  analysis  to  higher  level  systems 
and  subsystems.  An  inspection  of  report  conditions  contained  in 
virtually  any  Sneak  Analysis  Final  Report  should  provide  justifi¬ 
cation  for  this  position. 

3.  Assurance  -  Like  other  analysis  tools,  no  absolute  assurance  can 
be  given  that  all  problems  have  been  identified  in  the  analyzed 
system(s).  Cause  and  effect  relationships  within  the  system 
become  more  difficult  to  establish  as  the  areas  of  analysis  are 
scoped  to  smaller  and  smaller  entities.  Quality  control  checks 
on  the  analysis  are  critical  for  both  large  and  small  jobs. 
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3.5.2  Expected  program  costs.  This  section  addresses  those  program  costs 
which  the  procuring  activity  can  expect  to  incur  as  a  result  of  correcting  Sneak 
Analysis  identified  problems.  The  approach  is  largely  statistical  in  nature. 

The  information  represents  a  single  program  in  the  Airborne  Environment,  but  one 
that  may  be  considered  a  typical  project  application  for  Sneak  Analysis.  The 
program  selected  for  this  study  is  the  Short  Range  Attack  Missile  (AGM-69A  and 
AGM-69B).  This  program  was  selected  for  study  because  of  the  availability  of 
information.  Sneak  Analysis  was  not  performed  on  this  program.  The  main  design 
and  production  phases  for  this  program  occurred  in  the  late  1960's  and  early 
1970's  when  Sneak  Analysis  was  largely  confined  to  relay  logic  hardwa*’e  designs 
on  manned  spacecraft  vehicles. 

Program  funding  for  the  SRAM  program  began  in  1964  and  continues  to  the 
present  time  period.  Table  3-39  presents  the  overall  annual  program  funding 
from  1964  to  the  present,  along  with  individual  sums  for  Research,  Development, 
Test  and  Evaluation  (RDT&E)  and  procurement. 

TABLE  3-39.  SRAM  PROGRAM  FUNDING 


YEAR 

R«0  FUNDING 
(MILUONS) 

PROCUREMENT 
FUNDING  (MILUONS) 

TOTAL  FUNDING 
(MIIUONS) 

1964-6C 

32.2 

0 

32.2 

1967 

30.8 

0 

30.8 

1968 

56.6 

0 

56.6 

1969 

83.3 

16.1 

99.8 

1970 

88.7 

10.0 

98.7 

1971 

56.5 

112.9 

169.8 

1972 

12.1 

233.1 

285.2 

1973 

0 

195.2 

195.2 

1976 

0 

131.1 

131.1 

1975 

0 

0  (2.5  MODS) 

2.5 

1976 

3.0 

0  (2.5  MODS) 

5.5 

1977 

1.1 

0  (1.0  MODS) 

2.1 

1977 

15.5 

25.3  (ACM-69B) 

80.8 

1978 

12.2 

0 

12.2 

1979 

8.9 

0 

8.9 

1980 

8.2 

0 

8.2 

$805.1 

$729.7 

$1138.8 

A  graphical  representation  of  the  Table  3-39  information  is  presented  in 
Figure  3-8  and  illustrates  the  two  major  peaks  in  program  funding.  The  first 
peak  is  the  1969-1970  time  period  for  the  RDT&E  portion  of  the  SRAM  program, 
followed  by  the  1971-1974  time  period  for  procurement.  A  total  of  1500  SRAM's 
were  procured  under  this  program  effort. 
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Figure  3-8.  SRAM  Program  Funding 

The  next  important  block  of  information  is  displayed  in  Table  3-40, 
which  represents  the  desicn  history  of  change  incorporation  experienced  on  the 
SRAM  program.  The  first  major  change  activity  occurred  in  1967  and  continued 
through  1974,  the  final  year  for  missile  procuren1en^. 

TABLE  3-40.  SRAM  DESIGN  CHANGE  HISTORY 


Table  3-40  presents  the  annual  statistics  for  the  number  of  Design  Change 
Notices  (DCN's)  and  Advanced  Design  Change  Notices  (ADCN's).  A  composite  annual 
figure  for  all  changes  is  also  presented.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  it  was  as¬ 
sumed  that  all  design  (basic  and  changes)  beginning  in  1967  would  be  represented 
in  one  or  more  DCN's  or  ADCN's.  No  record  of  changes  appears  in  the  1964  to  1966 
time  period,  and  it  was  assumed  that  no  basic  design  was  present  in  this  time 
period.  Under  this  approach,  the  development  of  the  basic  design  and  all  subse¬ 
quent  changes  to  that  design  may  be  tracked  to  specific  DCN's  and  ADCN's.  Total 
program  funding  was  then  obtained  from  Table  3-39.  Division  of  the  total  annual 
program  costs  by  the  total  number  of  annual  system  changes  resulted  in  an  average 
annual  cost  per  change.  This  approach  spreads  the  entire  cost  of  tooling,  materi¬ 
als,  acquisition,  manufacturing,  design  and  test,  and  modifications  over  all 
changes  in  the  SRAM  program.  This  is  not  a  desirable  approach,  but  it  was  the 
only  approach  available  for  this  study.  Actual  tracking  of  change  costs  by  change 
by  year  was  not  possible  for  this  or  other  projects  because  of  lack  of  data,  as 
referenced  in  Section  1.3.  Numerous  changes  are  typically  included  in  a  single 
procurement,  but  actual  resource  costs  to  implement  the  changes  are  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  track.  A  more  realistic  approach  would  provide  an  annual  level 
of  change  cost  from  the  initial  contract  award  to  contract  termination.  The 
trends  identified  by  this  assumed  change  cost  distribution  are  presented  in 
Figure  3-9. 


Figure  3-9.  Number  and  Cost  of  SRAM  Program  Changes 

Figure  3-9  depicts  the  change  incorporation  history  for  SRAM.  Program 
changes  began  in  1967,  peaked  in  1968  and  tapered  to  zero  by  1974.  This  change 
history  appears  reasonable  for  the  program  duration  shown.  A  sharper  rise  and 
fall  might  be  expected  for  Space  Environment  programs  which  involve  a  very  small 
number  of  vehicles,  for  example.  The  SRAM  change  levels  are  very  smooth  with 
no  interim  fluctuations  other  than  the  peak  in  1968. 
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Figure  3-9  also  illustrates  the  trend  toward  increased  program  cost  to 
implement  an  "average"  change.  Once  the  procurement  cycle  is  initiated,  the 
average  change  cost  increases  dramatically. 

The  information  in  Figures  3-3  and  3-9  and  Tables  3-39  and  3-40  repre¬ 
sents  the  base  information  for  determining  a  representative  cost  to  apply  for 
an  average  program  change.  The  next  step  in  the  process  of  determining  expected 
program  costs  will  be  to  summarize  the  number  of  problems  found  in  past  Sneak 
Analysis  projects.  The  product  of  the  number  of  problemb  found  and  the  average 
cost  per  problem  summed  to  the  cost  of  the  Sneak  Analysis  represents  the  total 
program  cost;  that  is,  total  program  cost  =  (number  of  changes  x  cost  per 
change)  +  Sneak  Analysis  cost.  To  generate  a  meaningful  distribution  of  cost, 
dollars  and  number  of  problems  are  grouped  by  program  development  phase. 

Table  3-41  is  a  partial  reproduction  of  Table  3-6,  which  represents  the 
average  number  of  Airbo'^ne  Environment  Sneak  Analysis  Reports  by  program  develop¬ 
ment  phase.  Only  the  figures  for  Sneak  Circuit  Reports  (SCR's),  Design  Concern 
Reports  (OCR's),  Software  Sneak  Reports  (SSR's),  and  Software  Design  Concern 
Reports  (SOCR's)  are  presented.  The  Document  Error  Report  (DER)  categories 
have  been  omitted  in  Table  3-79  because  they  are  concerned  with  discrepancies 
oetween  the  various  configuration  drawings,  specifications,  and  other  supporting 
documentation.  In  some  instances,  these  discrepancies  are  actual  representations 
of  sneak  conditions.  However,  since  the  majority  of  DER's  do  not  result  in 
sneaks  and  because  of  their  high  level  of  occurrence  in  a  program,  the  report 
levels  were  not  included  in  the  following  tables  and  figures. 

TABLE  3-41.  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  REPORT  AVERAGES,  AIRBORNE  ENVIRONMENT 


^~--.«^DEVeUOPMCNT 

SNEAK^'^L.^PHASE 

ANALYSIS^-^L^ 

REPORTS 

CONCEPT 

VAUD 

FSED 

PSPD 

PP 

UNLIM 

PROD 

AVERAGE 

SCR<* 

0 

0 

20 

1 

< 

S 

9 

OCR'! 

0 

0 

IS 

12 

S 

7 

10 

HW  SUBTOTALS 

0 

0 

3S 

20 

11 

12 

19. S 

SSR'a 

0 

9 

2 

3 

17 

7 

10 

SOCR't 

1 

• 

• 

9 

20 

12 

10 

SW  SUBTOTALS 

• 

0 

10 

12 

37 

1  1* 

19.S 

Table  3-42  is  a  cost  summary  of  all  Sneak  Analysis  projects  by  environment, 
with  separate  totals  for  hardware  and  software  projects.  The  table  renresents 
the  non-adjusted  project  cost  averages  and  the  adjusted  project  cost  averages 
for  a  1981  base.  The  non-adjusted  average  costs  were  obtained  by  summing  all 
project  costs  within  a  particular  classification  and  dividing  by  the  number  of 
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projects  1n  that  cla:sif1cat1on.  The  adjusted  project  costs  were  obtained  by 
first  converting  all  project  costs  to  a  1981  cost  basis,  summing  all  projects 
within  a  particular  classification  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  projects  in 
that  classification.  Table  3-43  was  used  in  converting  prior  year  costs  to 
1981  costs.  Two  numbers  per  category  are  presented  in  Table  3-42  for  the  Space 
Environment  and  the  Composite  Environments.  The  first  number  of  the  two-number 
set  represents  the  total  sample  of  Space  Environment  projects,  including  Apollo 
Skylab  and  Shuttle.  The  second  number  of  the  two-number  set  represents  the 
sample  of  projects  excluding  the  three  large  projects.- 

TABLE  3-42.  ACTUAL  AND  ADJUSTED  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  PROJECT  COSTS 


ENVIRONMENT 
ANALYSIS  TYPE 


SPACE 

HARDWARE 

SOFTWARE 

SUBTOTALS 

AIRBORNE 

HARDWARE 

SOFTWARE 

SUBTOTALS 

GROUND 

HARDWARE 

SOFTWARE 

SUBTOTALS 

COMPOSITE 

HARDWARE 

SOFTWARE 

TOTALS 


NON-ADJUSTED 

averace7$k) 


Cll/U 


177/75 


U3/7S 


ADJUSTED 
1951  AVERAGE  ($K) 


275/111 


TABLE  3-43.  ADJUSTMENT  KACTORS  FOR  PROGRAM  AND  PROJECT  COSTS 


I  1967  j  1968 1 1969  1 19701 1971 11977  Il973il97»jl9‘’5  jl976  1 1977|  1 978 '19791 1 930 1 1981 


9.5  11  112. Si  14  \  15 


PERCENT 

INCREASE  03338456 
^°FACTol^^  Z.TJ"  j2.S«s|2.S«7  Z.«92  2J96^5!2.195.2.071  1. 
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Assembling  all  of  the  previous  information  into  a  single  table  allows  a 
determination  of  eventual  program  costs.  Table  3-44  represents  a  compressed 
program  data  set  displaying  the  total  cost  to  perform  Sneak  Analysis  and  the 
program  cost  to  correct  the  Sneak  Analysis  identified  problems. 

TABLE  3-44.  DERIVED  HARDWARE  PROGRAM  CHANGE  COST  BY  PHASE, 
AIRBORNE  ENVIRONMENT 


imuE 

NO.  OP 
SA 

CHANflES 

••COST/ 

CHAN6E 

CHANGE 

cor 

$113K 

ADJUSTED 

SA  cor. 

TOTAL 

CHANGE 

COST 

IH 

CONCEPT 

0  *(10) 

5,000 

(50.000) 

40,000 

(90,000) 

IX 

VALIDATION 

0  *(20) 

20,000 

(400,000) 

41.000 

(441.000) 

5X 

FSED 

35 

20,000 

700,000 

41,000 

741,000 

8X 

FSPO 

20 

35,000 

700.000 

43,000 

743,000 

8X 

PP 

11 

90,000 

990.000 

45.000 

1,035,000 

12X 

UNLIHITEO 

PWJOUCTION 

12 

400,000 

4,800.000 

49.000 

4,489,000 

54X 

*  ASSUMED  REPORT  LEVELS 
**  FIGURE  3-9  LOOKUP 


The  SRAM  program  major  milestones  were  presented  in  the  Missiles  and 
Spacecraft  volume  of  the  DMS  Market  Intelligence  Report.  These  milestones  were 
used  to  partition  the  SRAM  information  into  the  six  program  development  phases. 
The  time  period  for  each  phase  may  be  determined  from  the  program  year  shown  in 
Table  3-44.  The  number  of  Sneak  Analysis  Reports  is  a  direct  extraction  from 
the  hardware  portion  of  Table  3-41.  Estimated  report  levels  for  the  Concept 
and  Validation  phases  were  also  included.  The  average  cost  per  change  was 
interpolated  from  Table  3-40  after  adjustment  for  program  phase.  The  next 
column  of  Table  3-44  is  the  Change  Cost  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
changes  by  the  cost  per  change.  The  column  entitled  $113K  Adjusted  Sneak 
Analysis  Cost  represents  a  readjustment  of  the  1981  average  cost  for  an  Air¬ 
borne  Environment  hardware  project  to  the  applicable  SRAM  program  development 
phases.  This  cost  summed  with  the  change  cost  represents  the  total  program 
cost  associated  with  identifying  and  correcting  Sneak  Analysis  problems. 

Notice  that  in  this  table,  Sneak  Analysis  Cost  to  Total  Change  Cost  ranges 
from  approximately  45%  at  the  Concept  phase  to  approximately  1%  at  the 
Unlimited  Production  phase. 

A  more  graphic  representation  of  costs  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3-10. 
This  figure  represents  a  relative  cost  curve  based  on  the  Table  3-44  results. 
Using  the  Concept  phase  dollar  level  as  a  basis,  each  succeeding  program  phase 
is  represented  as  a  cost  multiple  and  plotted.  The  resulting  trend  shows  a 
pronounced  cost  multiple  in  the  Unlimited  Production  phase. 


no 


Figure  3-10.  Relative  Hardware  Program  Change  Cost  Trend, 
Airborne  Environment 


One  additional  interpretation  can  be  obtained  from  Figure  3-10.  The  relative 
cost  difference  between  any  two  phases  can  be  determined.  For  example,  the  cost 
to  identify  and  correct  a  problem  at  FSPD  is  eight  times  more  expensive  than  at 
the  Concept  phase.  The  cost  at  the  Unlimited  Production  phase  is  approximately 
seven  times  higher  than  at  the  FSPD  phase. 

The  above  tables  and  figures  represent  an  Airborne  Environment  hardware  pro¬ 
gram.  Adopting  the  same  approach,  Tables  3-45  through  3-47  were  derived  for  the 
Composite,  Space  and  Ground/Vlater  Environments.  These  tables  also  contain  the 
relative  cost  multipliers. 

TABLE  3-45.  DERIVED  HARDWARE  PROGRAM  CHANGE  COST  BY 
PHASE,  COMPOSITE 


PHASE 

im 

ESIS9 

$K 

CHAN6E 

COST 

3302/1 15K 
ADJUSTED 
SA  COST 

TOTAL 

COST 

$X 

CONCEPT 

0* **(101 

5,000 

50 

WM 

IX/IX 

validation 

0*(20) 

20.000 

400 

3X/5X 

FSED 

27,53 

20,000 

1060/540 

111/42 

1171/582 

7X/6X 

FSPD 

23 

35,000 

805 

114/43 

919/848 

6X/9X 

PP 

21 

90,000 

1890 

121/46 

2011/1936 

13X/21X 

UNLIMITED 

PRODUCTION 

IS 

400.000 

6000 

131/50 

6131/6050 

39X/66X 

*  ASSUMED  REPORT  LEVELS 

**  FIGURE  3-9  LOOKUP 
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TABLE  3-46.  DERIVED  HARDWARE  PROGRAM  CHANGE  COST 
BY  PHASE,  SPACE  ENVIRONMENT 


PHASE 

NO.  OF 
SA 

CHANGES 

•*C0ST/ 

CHANGE 

K 

CHANGE 

COST 

$1136/153K 
ADJUSTED 
SA  COST 

TOTAL 

COST 

$K 

COST 

MULTIPLES 

CONCEPT 

SO 

405/55 

455/105 

IX/ IX 

VALIDATION 

600 

417/56 

1017/656 

2X/6X 

FSEO 

2340/100 

417/56 

2757/156 

1X/6X 

FSPO 

35,000 

1925 

429/58 

2354/1983 

5X/19X 

PP 

90,000 

3690 

456/61 

4156/3751 

9X/36X 

UNLIMITED 

PRODUCTION 

IS 

400.000 

6000 

493/66 

6493/6066 

14X/58X 

*  ASSUMED  REPORT  LEVELS 
**  FIGURE  3-9  LOOKUP 

TABLE  3-47.  DERIVED  HARDWARE  PROGRAM  CHANGE  COST 
BY  PHASE,  GROUND/WATER  ENVIRONMENT 


PHASE 

NO.  OF 
SA 

CHANGES 

**COST/ 

CHANGE 

CHANGE 

COST 

S98K 

ADJUSTED 
SA  COST 

TOTAL 
CHANGE 
.  COST 

COST 

MULTIPLES 

CONCEPT 

0*(10) 

5,000 

50,000 

35,000 

88,000 

IX 

VALIDATION 

0*{20) 

20.000 

400.000 

36,000 

436,000 

5X 

FSEO 

26 

20,000 

520,000 

36,000 

556,000 

6X 

FSPO 

27 

35,000 

945,000 

37,000 

982,000 

IIX 

PP 

12 

90.000 

1,080,000 

39,000 

1,119,000 

13X 

UNLIMITED 

PROOUCTION 

20 

8,000,000 

43,000 

8,043,000 

91X 

*  ASSUMED  REPORT  LEVELS 
**  FIGURE  3-9  LOOKUP 


Table  3-48  merges  the  total  hardware  program  costs  into  one  area  for 
comparison  purposes.  The  program  costs  for  the  Airborne  and  Ground/Water 
Environments  compare  rather  closely,  with  the  one  exception  occurring  in  the 
Unlimited  Production  phase.  The  Ground/Water  Environment  Change  Cost  for 
this  phase  is  the  highest  of  the  sample  set.  The  Space  Environment  starts 
with  a  high  change  cost  and  maintains  this  high  differential  cost  throughout 
the  development  cycle. 
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TABLE  3-48.  TOTAL  HARDWARE  CHANGE  COSTS 


vc;  program 

^---ENVIRONMENT 

development'---^^ 

PHASE 

COMPOSITE 

$K 

SPACE 

$K 

AIRBORNE 

$K 

GROUND/ 

WATER 

$K 

CONCEPT 

158 

|55 

90 

88 

VALIDATION 

511 

1,017 

441 

436 

FSED 

1,171 

2,757 

741 

556 

FSPD 

919 

2,354 

743 

982 

PP 

2,011 

4,146 

1,035 

1,119 

UNLIMITED 

PRODUCTION 

6,131 

6,493 

4,849 

8,043 

Using  the  same  approach  as  above,  Tables  3-49  through  3-51  were  derived 
for  software  projects  for  the  Composite,  Airborne  and  Ground/Water  Environments. 
The  Space  Environment  has  no  past  software  projects  on  which  to  derive  a  basis, 
although  several  new  projects  have  been  initiated  since  the  start  of  the  RADC 
Application  Guidelines  effort.  In  general,  the  software  program  change  costs 
rise  at  a  slower  rate  in  the  early  development  phases  and  exceed  the  hardware 
costs  in  the  latter  two  development  phases.  Software  change  cost  trends  indicate 
a  greater  penalty  associated  with  late  identification  and  correction  of  program 
problems. 

TABLE  3-49.  DERIVED  SOFTWARE  PROGRAM  CHANGE  COST  BY  PHASE,  COMPOSITE 


PHASE 

NO.  OF 
SA 

CHANGES 

••COST/ 

CHANGE 

CHANGE 

COST 

S89K 

ADJUSTED 
SA  COST 

TOTAL 

CHANGE 

COST 

COST 

MULTIPLES 

CONCEPT 

0*(  5) 

5.000 

25,000 

32,000 

57,000 

IX 

VALIDATION 

0*(10) 

20,000 

200,000 

33,000 

233,000 

4X 

FSED 

15 

20,000 

300,000 

33,000 

333,000 

6X 

FSPD 

12 

35,000 

420.000 

34,000 

454.000 

SX 

PP 

41 

90,000 

3,690,000 

36,000 

3,726,000 

65X 

UNLIMITED 

PRODUCTION 

19 

400,000 

7,600,000 

39,000 

7,639,000 

134X 

*  ASSUMED  REPORT  LEVELS 
**  FIGURE  3-9  LOOKUP 


TABLE  3-50,  DERIVED  SOFTWARE  PROGRAM  CHANGE  COST  BY  PHASE 
AIRBORNE  ENVIRONMENT 


PHASE 

NO.  OF 
SA 

CHANGES 

“COST/ 

CHANGE 

CHANGE 

COST 

$77K 

ADJUSTED 

SA  COST 

TOTAL 

CHANGE 

COST 

COST 

MULTIPLES 

CONCEPT 

0*(  S) 

S.OOO 

25,000 

52,000 

17 

VALIDATION 

0*{10) 

20,000 

200,000 

228,000 

4X 

FSEO 

10 

20,000 

200,(500 

228,000 

4X 

FSPO 

12 

3S.000 

420,000 

29,000 

449,000 

9X 

PP 

37 

90,000 

3,330,000 

31,000 

3,361,000 

65X 

UNLIMITED 

PRODUCTION 

19 

7,600,000 

33,000 

7,633,000 

147X 

*  ASSUMED  REPORT  LEVELS 
**  FIGURE  3-9  LOOKUP 


TABLE  3-51.  DERIVED  SOFTWARE  PROGRAM  CHANGE  COST  BY  PHASE, 
GROUND/WATER  ENVIRONMENT 


PHASE 

NO.  OF 
SA 

CHANGES 

“COST/ 

CHANGE 

CHANGE 

COST 

S108K 

ADJUSTED 

SA  COST 

TOTAL 

CHANGE 

COST 

COST 

MULTIPLES 

CONCEPT 

n 

mi 

25,000 

39,000 

■■ 

IX 

VALIDATION 

BSil 

200,000 

40.000 

4X 

FSEO 

17 

340,000 

40,000 

380,000 

ex 

FSPO 

0 

35,000 

0 

41.000 

- 

PP 

51 

90,000 

4.590,000 

43,000 

4,633,000 

72X 

UNLIMITED 

PRODUCTION 

0 

400,000 

0 

47,000 

*  ASSUMED  REPORT  LEVELS 
**  FIGURE  3-9  LOOKUP 


Table  3-52  merges  the  total  software  program  costs  into  one  area  for 
comparison  purposes.  A  detailed  comparison,  however,  may  provide  erroneous 
trends  considering  the  relatively  small  number  of  software  projects. 
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TABLE  3-52.  TOTAL  SOFTWARE  PROGRAM  CHANGE  COSTS 


PROGRAM 

^"^..^VIRONMENT 

development'^^. 

PHASE 

m 

CONCEPT 

57 

• 

52 

64 

VALIDATION 

233 

- 

228 

240 

FSED 

233 

- 

228 

380 

FSPD 

454 

- 

449 

- 

PP 

3,276 

- 

3,361 

4,633 

UNLIMITED 

PRODUCTION 

7,639 

7,633 

During  the  literature  search  for  change  costs,  relative  cost  levels  to 
correct  software  problems  were  identified  in  the  July  23,  1981  Electronic  Design 
Magazine,  page  75.  The  base  reference  is  "Tutorial -Software  Design  Strategies," 
IEEE, _ (EHD  149-5),  1974;  authors  Glen  D.  Bergland  and  Ronald  D.  Gordon.  These 
relative  costs  are  displayed  in  Figure  3-11.  A  reasonably  close  approximation 
exists  between  the  relative  software  program  costs  shown  in  Tables  3-49,  3-50, 
and  3-51.  The  one  major  difference  occurs  in  the  Test  or  Pilot  Production 
phase,  and  that  difference  may  be  caused  primarily  by  the  selection  of  program 
phase  boundaries  shown  in  Figure  3-11. 

3.5.3  Cost-Effectivity.  Sneak  Analysis  cost-effectivity  can  be  measured 
in  terms  of  return  on  investment  and  cost  avoidance.  The  return  on  investment 
for  Sneak  Analysis  projects  in  terms  of  program  dollars  spent  to  number  of 
report  conditions  is  typically  greater  when  performed  in  the  early  development 
phases.  The  distribution  of  hardware  Sneak  Analysis  costs  through  the  various 
program  development  phases  is  uniform,  as  shown  in  Table  3-15.  The  number  of 
reports  generated  by  phase  is  shown  in  Figure  3-12.  The  figure  illustrates  the 
higher  number  of  hardware  reports  found  in  the  early  development  phases.  Thus, 
for  hardware  systems,  more  reports  are  generated  in  the  early  development  phases 
for  approximately  the  same  program  dollar  expenditure. 
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Figure  3-12.  Development  Phase  Distribution  of  Hardware  Reports 


The  distribution  of  software  Sneak  Analysis  costs  through  the  various 
program  development  phases  illustrates  low  average  costs  in  the  early  phases 
and  higher  costs  in  the  later  phases.  The  distribution  of  software  reports  by 
phase  is  shown  in  Figure  3-13  and  differs  noticeably  from  the  hardware  trends. 
The  greatest  number  of  reports  occurs  in  the  Pilot  Production  phase,  two  phases 
later  than  the  hardware  trend.  The  offset  is  produced  by  the  small  number  of 
software  projects  and  by  project  reliance  on  completed  software  code. 
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Figure  3-13.  Development  Phase  Distribution  of  Software  Reports 

If  Sneak  Analysis  becomes  a  formal  part  of  Verification  and  Validation  (V&V) 
efforts,  the  early  development  phase  report  levels  should  increase,  effectively 
moving  the  report  peak  to  an  earlier  phase.  With  low  costs  and  higher  average 
report  levels  in  the  earlier  phases  and  higher  costs  and  high  average  report 
levels  in  the  latter  phases,  there  is  an  evident  need  to  direct  the  use  of  soft¬ 
ware  Sneak  Analysis  to  earlier  development  phases  to  obtain  maximum  cost  benefit. 
The  analysis  would  have  to  be  implemented  on  each  of  the  developed  program 
modules  to  identify  modular  level  problems  earlier  and  then  followed  by  analysis 
of  the  complete  program  code.  If  the  analysis  is  implemented  at  an  early 
development  phase,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Change  Analysis  option  be  selected 
to  compensate  for  the  relatively  large  number  of  problems  identified  in  the 
later  development  phases.  If  software  Sneak  Analysis  is  not  performed  in  the 
early  development  phases,  it  should  be  used  in  the  later  phases  because  of  the 
relatively  high  number  of  problems  which  are  identified. 
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Note:  Cost-effect! vity  based  on  averages  can  be  misleading  especially 
in  the  context  of  overall  program  costs.  Meeting  or  exceeding 
the  average  report  levels  is  not  a  prime  consideration  or 
expected  result  for  any  particular  project  application.  The 
identification  of  embedded  system  problems  is  the  primary 
consideration,  regardless  of  the  numbers  found.  The  identi¬ 
fication  of  only  one  serious  hardware  or  software  condition 
can  more  than  offset  the  cost  of  the  analysis,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  later  development  phase,  there  can  be  an  actual 
cost  savings.  In  addition,  problems  that  cannot  beand  were 
not  found  by  other  analysis  tools  can  also  be  identified  in 
a  cost-efficient  manner. 

The  F-4C  Nose  Wheel  Steering  Sneak  Analysis  project  is  one 
such  example  of  an  embedded  problem  which  was  identified  for 
a  small  program  expenditure.  The  steering  problem  existed 
in  the  fleet  of  aircraft  and  had  escaped  detection  by  other 
means,  until  found  in  the  Sneak  Analysis  effort.  The 
analysis  was  undertaken  to  find  only  one  major  system  problem, 
which  it  did  identify. 

An  additional  return  on  investment  occurs  in  thePilot  and  Unlimited  Pro¬ 
duction  phases  for  combined  analyses.  Based  on  analysis  of  the  Appendix  A 
Project  History  Table  data,  a  majority  of  projects  which  combined  Sneak  Analysis 
with  other  analysis  tools  (FMEA's,  FTA's,  PHA’s,  etc.)  are  present  in  the  latter 
two  development  phases.  The  resultant  report  levels  for  just  the  Sneak  Analysis 
portion  compare  very  closely  to  the  report  levels  shown  in  Figure  3-12.  The 
projects  costs  for  the  combined  analyses  are  slightly  higher  than  Sneak 
Analysis  alone.  In  effect,  more  analysis  is  produced  for  the  given  program 
investment.  A  suggested  approach  is  to  perform  Sneak  Analysis  along  with  hazard 
analyses  (PHA's,  SHA's,  SSHA's,  etc.)  at  an  early  development  phase  such  as  FSED 
and  follow  this  effort  with  additional  analyses  such  as  FMEA  s,  FTA  s.  Common 
Cause  Failure  Analysis,  and  Single  Point  Failure  Analysis.  The  initial  hazard 
analyses  identified  the  primary  system  and  subsystem  level  problems;  Sneak 
Analysis  produces  the  network  tree  configuration  and  identifies  detailed  system 
problems  which  are  not  fault  dependent;  and  the  final  analyses  search  for  fault 
related  problems  and  system  effects.  One  major  cost  reduction  associated  wi  .h 
combined  analyses  is  the  elimination  of  redundant  documentation  acquisition 
efforts  and  redundant  determination  of  system  configurations.  Some  of  the 
redundant  analysis  and  problem  reporting  functions  are  also  eliminated  in 
combined  analyses. 

Cost  avoidance  accrues  to  the  program  when  problems  are  identified  and 
corrected  early  in  the  development  cycle  before  cost  becomes  a  dominant  factor. 
Tables  3-44  through  3-51  display  a  numeric  cost  multiplier  which  can  be  used  to 
determine  cost  savings.  The  cost  multiplier  establishes  the  relative  cost  to 
perform  Sneak  Analysis  and  implement  corrective  fixes  to  system  problems. 
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A  base  level  of  one  is  established  for  the  concept  phase.  The  multiplier  numbers 
are  then  increases  in  costs  over  the  concept  phase  costs.  Differences  in  program 
costs  between  any  two  phases  represent  added  or  avoided  costs.  Using  the  Air¬ 
borne  Environment  Table  3-44,  the  cost  mul tipi ier’  for  performing  hardware  Sneak 
Analysis  and  incorporatinr  system  corrections  in  the  FSED  phase  is  8  X  ($741 K), 
while  the  same  effort  in  the  Unlimited  Production  phase  is  54  X  ($4,489K).  The 
cost  avoidance  for  FSED  is  then  approximately  a  factor  of  6  X  (S3,748K)  of  the 
Unlimited  Production  phase  analysis. 

The  Ground/Water  Environment  Table  3-47  contains  the  largest  hardware  cost 
spread  of  the  three  environments.  This  distribution  of  cost  is  produced  by  the 
relatively  high  number  of  reports  identified  in  the  later  development  phases. 

A  cost  differential  of  15  X  occurs  between  the  FSED  and  Unlimited  Production 
phases. 

Figure  3-11  illustrates  a  greater  differential  between  phases  for  software 
programs.  The  differential  between  the  FSED  and  Unlimited  Production  phases  is 
25X  to  250X.  The  higher  multiple  can  be  expected  and  is  reasonable  when  software 
development  is  not  firmly  rooted  and  guided  by  the  requirements  and  design  phases. 
Pro-ams  with  formal  V&V  should  tend  toward  the  lower  relative  cost  level. 

Figures  3-11  and  3-13  demonstrate  the  importance  of  problem  identification  in 
the  later  phases.  Regardless  of  the  testing  and  approach,  reportable  problems 
still  exist.  Maximum  cost  avoidance  for  software  development  can  be  achieved 
if  Sneak  Analysis  is  performed  at  the  FSED  while  the  design  is  still  fluid  and 
can  be  changed  for  relatively  small  cost. 

3.5.4  Schedule  impacts.  Schedule  impacts  can  occur  at  the  program  level 
and/or  at  the  Sneak  Analysis  Project  level.  The  problems  identified  in  Sneak 
Analysi*  reports  can  and  have  produced  program  level  schedule  impacts.  Report 
cond''  ,  s  identified  in  late  development  phases,  in  particular  the  Unlimited 
ProduL  n  phase,  can  have  serious  implications  for  scheduled  program  milestones. 
Several  'lace  Environment  programs  implemented  hardware  corrections  while  the 
vehicle  .s  either  on  the  launch  pad  or  in  a  vehicle  assembly  building  awaiting 
rollout  to  the  launch  pad.  When  these  serious  problems  were  found,  potential 
design  modifications  were  considered  and  then  a  final  design  fix  was  chosen  and 
implemento-  The  extensive  testing  and  consideration  of  undesirable  operating, 
modes  were  accomplished  in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  a  situation  conducive  to 
error.  C  'ously,  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  identify  and  correct  the 
design  or  operating  deficiencies  at  an  earlier  phase  and  allow  for  more  extensive 
testing  of  the  design  corrections. 

Since  the  output  of  a  Sneak  Analysis  Project  is  the  Sneak  Analysis  report 
set  (SCR,  DCR,  DER,  SSR,  SDCR,  SDER),  the  resultant  program  schedule  impact 
is  dependent  on  the  number  and  types  of  problems  identified.  Numerous  equipment 
or  software  conditions  validated  by  the  procuring  activity  and  prime  contractors 
can  become  an  indicator  that  the  systems  or  subsystems  included  in  the  analysis 
contain  undesirable  operating  modes  relevant  to  the  safety  of  the  crew  and 
successful  mission  completion.  Suggestions  for  correcting  the  design  or  opera¬ 
tional  deficiencies  included  in  the  report  offer  the  oroblem  review  board  at 
least  one  viewpoint  for  consideration.  If  the  report  conditions  occur  in  areas 
previously  analyzed,  then  consideration  should  be  given  to  expand  the  analysis  for 
the  complete  systems  or  subsystems. 
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The  types  of  problems  found  in  a  Sneak  Analysis  can  also  have  an  inipact  on 
program  schedules.  One  of  the  more  desirable  situations  is  to  run  a  controlled 
test  to  demonstrate  the  problem  and  its  consequent  system  effects.  Some  problems 
are  of  this  category  and  are  relatively  easy  to  demonstrcte.  Other  problems 
require  repeated  cycling  in  order  for  the  condition  to  occur.  Normally  these 
equipment  or  software  problems  are  associated  with  race  conditions  or  equiprrient 
sizing  and  may  only  occur  after  some  component  degradation.  These  apparently 
non-repeatable  or  non-occurring  problems  give  rise  to  the  likelinood  of  occur¬ 
rence  argument.  The  reported  condition  may  then  be  dismissed  solely  on  the 
basis  of  a  value  judgment.  Extreme  care  should  be  exercised  in  dismissing  the 
report  conditions  and  the  possible  system  effects. 

In  seme  cases,  a  single  Sneak  Analysis  report  may  document  many  conditions, 
although  only  one  condition  is  described  in  the  body  of  the  report.  For  examle, 
multiple  points  in  a  design  intended  to  have  redundancy  may  be  compromised  by  a 
common  condition,  such  as  common  connectors,  power  supplies,  or  electrical 
isolation.  Rather  than  issue  separate  reports  for  each  condition,  only  one 
report  is  issued  and  all  conditions  are  listed.  The  resolution  of  the  report 
conditions  may  be  so  extensive  that  only  a  major  program  redesign  anri/or  conse¬ 
quent  schedule  slide  are  possible. 

Once  problems  identified  by  Sneak  Analysis  are  determined  to  have  a  scheoul 
impact,  proposed  equipment  or  software  modifications  should  be  sent  to  the  per¬ 
forming  Sneak  Analysis  contractor.  The  Sneak  Analysis  contractor  should  tnen 
incorporate  the  proposed  changes  into  the  configuration  baseline  (network  trees) 
and  reanalyze  the  affected  circuitry  or  software.  The  intent  here  is  to  assure 
that  the  modification  achieves  the  desired  system  operation,  and  that  no  addi¬ 
tional  sneak  conditions  are  generated.  The  analysis  can  be  performed  on  a 
proposed  modification,  thereby  saving  schedule  time  in  the  reaesign,  imclementa- 
tion  and  testing  cycle.  The  later  the  program  development  phase,  the  more  the 
change  analysis  option  should  be  considered  by  the  procuring  activity. 

Schedule  impacts  can  also  occur  in  the  performance  of  the  Sneak  Analysis 
project  itself.  The  data  acquisition  phase  of  a  Sneak  Analysis  project  is 
critical  to  successful  completion  of  the  task.  Timely  data  acquisition  of  the 
correct  type  documentation  is  required  so  that  inspection  of  the  data  for  com¬ 
pleteness  and  hookup  can  be  performed.  Any  missing  data  areas  or  incori'putible 
conTigurations,  especially  at  equipment  or  module  interfaces,  can  be  investigated 
and  new  drawings  or  source  computer  code  program  listings  ordered.  In  general 
all  data  should  be  received  within  the  first  2Q%  of  the  Sneak  Analysis  project, 
but  this  may  vary  depending  on  the  requirements  of  the  particular  application. 

In  no  case  should  the  data  acquisition  schedule  exceed  one-third  of  the  project 
duration,  unless  this  data  is  change  information.  Failure  to  acquire  data  in  a 
timely  manner  can  result  in  task  schedule  slides  and  increased  analysis  cost. 

All  Sneak  Analysis  reports  should  be  evaluated  by  the  procuring  activity 
in  a  timely  fashion.  Any  comments  on  the  reports,  including  final  report  disposi 
tioning,  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor.  This  is 
especially  important  in  the  initial  project  phase  for  the  Drawing  Error  Reports 
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for  hardware  and  softwar?.  Discrepancies  between  various  types  of  documentation 
are  reported,  including  the  stated  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  as  to 
which  document(s)  is  correct.  If  the  assumed  correction  is  incorrect,  errors  can 
occur  in  the  subsequent  network  tree  configurations,  invalidating  some  downstream 
analysis.  All  drawing  error  conditions  should  be  resolved  and  coordinated  with 
the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor  prior  to  the  first  one-third  of  the  project 
schedule. 

No  evident  project  schedule  iinpacts  occur  as  a  result  of  the  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  or  software  to  be  analyzed.  Digital  type  systems  require  a  slightly  longer 
performance  schedule  than  relay  type  logic  only  because  of  the  amount  of 
circuitry  incorporated  in  the  system. 

3.5.5  Analysis  scope  and  depth.  Scoping  factors  which  should  be  considered 
in  a  Sneak  Analysis  application  include  the  following: 

1.  The  number  and  type  of  components  and/or  computer  instructions 

2.  Schedule  requirements 

3.  Data  availability 

4.  Change  Analysis 

5.  Estimated  project  cost 

The  most  important  scoping  factor  in  a  Sneak  Analysis  application  is  the 
number  and  type  of  components  involved  in  the  system  or  systems  to  be  analyzed. 

The  greater  the  number  of  components,  the  higher  the  cost  and  the  longer  the 
required  project  schedule.  The  type  of  equipment  may  be  digital,  analog,  or 
relay  for  hardware  systems,  and  high  order  or  assembly  language  for  software 
systems.  No  par'ticularly  significant  scoping  requirements  are  associated  with 
any  of  these  system  types.  Digital  systems  incorporate  much  more  circuitry  in 
small  physical  dimensions,  but  the  analysis  is  basically  performed  using  the 
same  approach,  changing  only  some  of  the  Sneak  Analysis  clues.  Relay  and 
digital  systems  are  the  two  most  prevalent  hardware  categories  selected  for 
Sneak  Analysis,  as  shown  in  Tables  3-8,  3-17,  and  3-26.  Hardware  systems  cur¬ 
rently  are  tending  more  toward  digital  type  applications.  Assembly  language  is 
the  most  prevalent  software  category  selected  for  Sneak  Analysis.  However,  this 
software  trend  should  change  as  more  and  more  program  applications  shift  to  the 
high  order  languages. 

Sneak  Analysis  project  applications  involve  one  or  more  of  these  equipment/ 
software  types,  even  though  the  scoping  requirements  may  restrict  the  analysis 
to  a  particular  system  or  subsystem.  Table  3-53  displays  a  condensed  listing 
of  the  equipment/software  applications  found  in  the  more  detailed  Appendix  A 
Sneak  Circuit  Analysis  Project  History  Tables.  The  contractor  selected  for  the 
analysis  should  possess  the  demonstrated  capability  to  perfo.'m  in  these  areas. 

Some  of  the  program  applications  have  Involved  the  entire  vehicle  or 
module,  while  other  applications  have  been  restricted  to  particular  systems  and 
subsystems.  Program  cost  and  schedule  considerations  late  in  the  development 
cycle  tend  to  limit  the  application  of  Sneak  Analysis  to  particular  systems  and 
subsystems.  The  limitation  is  due  to  the  lack  of  programmed  or  allocated  funds 
for  the  analysis.  The  average  4-6  month  analysis  period  of  performance  may  not 
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support  program  milestones  if  not  properly  scheduled.  If  the  targeted  program 
represents  a  fielded  system,  there  may  be  a  problem  concerning  maintained  and 
up-to-date  drawings  to  use  in  the  analysis.  Initiation  of  Sneak  Analysis  in  the 
earlier  development  phases  allows  for  the  analysis  of  more  systems.  The  analysis 
can  also  be  staggered  to  concentrate  on  particular  systems  first  and  then  to 
initiate  lower  priority  systems. 

TABLE  3-53.  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  EQUIPMENT/SOFTWARE  APPLICATIONS 


1  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  EOUIPMENT/SOFTWARE  APPLICATIONS  | 

ELECTRICAL  POWER  GENERATION 

ELECTRICAL  POWER  DISTRIBUTION 
ELECTRICAL  POWER  CONTROL 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPORT  EOUIPMENT 
FLIGHT/LAUNCH  SEQUENCER 

FLIGHT  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
GUIOANCE/NAVIGATION  SYSTEM 

LANDING  SYSTEM 

ATTITUDE  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
ANGLE-OF-ATTACK  TRANSHITltR 
PROPULSION  SYSTEM 

ENGINE  CONTRa  SYSTEM 

THRUST  REVERSER/FULL  CONTROL 

AVIONICS  SYSTEM 

THERMAL  CONTROL 

ORONANCE/PYROTECHNIC  SYSTEM 

ARMING  ANO  FUSING  SYSTEM 

WEAPON  CONTROL  SYSTEM 

FIRE  CONTROL  RADAR  SYSTEM 

DETECTOR  SYSTEM 

caution/warning  SYSTEM 
MONITOR/CONTROL  SYSTEM 
INSTRUMENTATION  SYSTEM 

DATA  ACQUISITION  AND  PROCESSING 
TELEMETRY/SIGNAL  CONDITIONING 

DATA  RECORDER 

COUNTERMEASURE/DISPENSER  SYSTEM 

laser  seeker  system 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
EJECTION  SEAT  SEOUENCER 

DIAGNOSTIC  SYSTEM 

lighting  system 

SAFETY  SYSTEM 

TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 

EXPERIMENT  SYSTEM 

COMPUTER  DATA  LINK  CONTROLLER 

SHOP  TEST  EOUIPMENT 

BLOWOUT  PROTECTION  SYSTEM 

TOWER  LOWERING  SYSTEM 

ON-BOARD  SOFTWARE 

A  prime  consideration  in  scoping  a  Sneak  Analysis  project  is  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  functions  depicted  in  the  drawings  and/or  source  program  listings.  Much 
of  a  system  design  may  be  included  in  the  supplied  documentation,  but  the  require¬ 
ment  for  documentation  outside  of  the  scoped  area  may  be  required.  For  example, 
assume  that  a  flight  control  system  interfaces  with  the  electrical  power  system, 
navigation  system,  active  control  system  and  the  computer  system.  If  the  equip¬ 
ment  comprising  only  the  flight  control  system  is  selected,  undefined  interfaces 
exist  beyond  which  the  performing  Sneak  Analysis  contractor  cannot  see.  Assump¬ 
tions  as  to  function,  timing  and  configuration  must  be  made  in  the  course  of  the 
analysis.  As  much  as  possible  assumptions  should  be  based  on  interface  documenta¬ 
tion,  which,  while  not  showing  the  actual  circuit  or  code  detail,  specifies 
function  and  pin  or  channel  number  assignments.  It  would  be  desirable  to  include 
documentation  depicting  the  circuit/software  configuration,  eliminating  the  need 
to  make  assumptions. 

Sneak  Analysis  task  schedule  requirements  can  also  have  an  impact  on  task 
scoping.  If  the  analysis  effort  is  to  coincide  with  and  support  major  program 
milestones  such  as  PDR,  CDR,  test,  and  first  flight,  then  consideration  needs 
to  be  given  to  the  anticipated  task  duration.  A  majority  of  past  projects 
indicate  a  task  duration  of  from  three  to  nine  months,  as  shown  in  Table  3-16, 
with  an  overall  project  average  of  six  months. 
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The  scoping  and  scheduling  of  Sneak  Analysis  is  dependent  on  the  availability 
of  system  data.  Complete  data  packages  describing  an  individual  system  or  sub¬ 
system  should  be  available  for  the  analysis.  If  the  complete  data  is  not  currently 
available,  the  analysis  can  be  scoped  to  those  areas  that  are  complete  and  the 
analysis  sequenced  into  the  remaining  areas  as  data  becomes  available.  Ir.  this 
way,  the  complete  system  or  subsystem  can  be  analyzed  a  section  at  a  time  and  then 
the  various  sections  joined  in  an  integration  analysis.  If  many  desired  functions 
are  missing  in  the  designated  system  and  will  not  be  available  by  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  project  duration,  the  procurement  for  this  application  should  be 
slid  until  the  documentation  becomes  available. 

The  performance  of  change  analysis  is  very  dependent  on  project  duration. 
Short  duration  projects  under  three  months  are  not  ideal  applications  for  change 
analysis,  unless  all  baseline  data  and  the  complete  change  package  are  available 
at  project  initiation.  Attendant  delays  in  transmittal  of  data  can  impact  short 
duration  projects.  Projects  of  six  or  more  months  duration  are  better  candidates 
for  change  analysis.  Formal  change  analysis  is  an  extra  cost  option  for  Sneak 
Analysis  tasks.  Approved  and  released  changes  can  be  evaluated  under  this  option. 
Proposed  changes  occurring  in  response  to  reported  sneak  conditions  can  and 
should  be  evaluated  within  the  scope  of  the  baseline  Sneak  Analysis  effort. 

Estimated  project  cost  can  be  a  major  consideration  in  the  performance  of 
Sneak  Analysis.  Costing  information  provided  in  Appendix  B  is  an  indicator  of 
analysis  cost  based  on  the  types  of  equipment  composition  and  the  number  of 
components/instructions.  Actual  cost  may  be  significantly  less  when  the  task 
is  scoped  to  analysis  of  particular  system  functions.  Corresponding  program 
dollars  should  be  allocated  and  maintained  in  the  reliability  program  plan 
so  that  the  analysis  can  be  performed.  If  the  anticipated  scope  of  the  analysis 
and/or  the  systems  to  be  analyzed  change  sufficiently,  cost  considerations  may 
dictate  a  rescoping  of  the  task.  The  cost  tables  should  be  used  as  an  estimating 
tool  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  systems  that  can  be  included.  Digital  and 
analog  systems  are  higher  cost  due  to  the  large  amount  of  circuitry  involved. 

High  order  language  software  applications  typically  cost  more  than  an  equivalent 
number  of  assembly  language  program  applications.  Additional  tracking  and  ac¬ 
counting  of  functions  is  required  in  the  high  order  language  application. 

Depth  of  analysis  should  be  at  the  detailed  component/instruction  level, 
instead  of  at  the  subsystem  or  system  level.  Other  analyses  are  available  for 
considering  the  higher  level  analyses,  hut  very  few  of  the  analyses  can  be 
implemented  on  the  detailed  level.  Sneak  Analysis  is  unique  in  approach  and  has 
demonstrated  the  capability  to  identify  problems  not  found  by  these  other 
analyses  and  extensive  testing.  The  experience. to  date  which  is  reflected  in 
Figures  3-12  and  3-13  indicate  that  the  detailed  level  is  the  desired  level  to 
perform  Sneak  Analysis.  Some  project  appliations  were  performed  at  a  higher 
level  with  good  results,  but  additional  problems  could  have  only  been  found  at 
the  detailed  level . 
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3.5.6  Application  guideline  summary.  This  section  summarizes  the  Sneak 
Analysis  Application  guidelines  which  have  been  developed  throughout  this  docu¬ 
ment.  The  primary  guidelines  include: 

1.  Establishing  need  for  Sneak  Analysis 

a.  Reliability  improvements  in  the  overall  program  result  from 

the  identification  and  resolutions  of  system  problems. 

Sneak  Analysis  is  very  effective  in  identifying  problems 
which  may  be  missed  by  other  analyses. 

b.  Independent  analysis  is  currently  the  only  established  ap¬ 

proach  for  the  analysis.  The  analysis  must  be  performed 
by  a  contractor  independent  of  the  design  group  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  effort.  It  is  also  an  excellent 
analysis  tool  which  can  be  used  to  verify  or  cross-correlate 
the  results  or  findings  of  other  analyses. 

c.  Problem  detection  to  eliminate  the  need  for  costly  retro¬ 

fits  or  redesigns  in  mass-produced  systems  and  possible 
loss  of  irreplaceable  one-of-a-kind  systems  such  as 
spacecrafts  or  particular  airborne  equipment  are 
iimiediate  considerations  for  performing  the  analysis. 

d.  High  criticality  of  the  systems  to  be  analyzed  also 

warrants  the  analysis.  Man  or  mission  critical  systems 
are  the  most  likely  candidates.  Low  criticality  systems 
may  be  eliminated  from  consideration  as  long  as  no  active 
control  functions  are  performed  in  these  systems. 

e.  Unresolved  system  problems  that  have  not  been  found  by 

other  analyses  or  tests  are  also  good  candidates  for 
Sneak  Analysis.  If  the  analysis  is  undertaken  to 
identify  or  isolate  these  system  problems  (typically  during 
late  development  phases)  allow  the  contractor  some  additional 
leeway  in  cost  and  equipment/ instructions  included  as  in¬ 
scope.  Frequently,  tlie  unidentified  problem  causes  are 
located  in  "unrelated"  oquipment/software  areas.  Analysis 
of  only  problem  prone  functions,  or  areas  where  the 
problem  is  m.'nifest,  such  as  an  instrument  panel  or  test 
equipment,  may  be  insufficient  to  locate  the  cause  of  the 
system  problems. 

f.  A  high  change  rate  in  the  baseline  design  can  also  be  used 

to  justify  the  analysis.  Loss  of  the  design  configuration 
baseline  resulting  from  greater  than  expected  change 
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rates  can  be  rectified  by  the  detailed  analysis  of  each 
change  before  the  change  is  implemented  in  the  hardware 
or  software  system. 

y.  Sneak  Analysis  is  a  rost-effective  tool  in  all  phases  of 
program  development,  but  the  analysis  results  exhibit  a 
pronounced  effectiveness  in  early  development  phases,  and 
particularly  in  the  Full-Scale  Engineering  Development 
Phase. 

2.  Determining  applicable  systems 

a.  Systems  which  perform  active  functions  are  the  primary 

candidates  for  Sneak  Analysis.  Electrical  power,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  controls  have  traditionally  been  the  main  areas 
for  hardware  analysis.  Computer  programs  which  actively 
control  and  sequence  system  functions  are  good  software 
candidates.  In  general,  those  systems  which  occur  in 
the  commanu  and  control  areas  are  the  primary  candidates. 
Non-repairable  systems  are  especially  good  candidates. 

b.  Passive  systems  that  do  not  affect  the  overall  orograir; 

operation  can  be, omitted  from  analysis  consideration. 

This  can  include'certain  communication  systems  and  navi¬ 
gating  systems,  such  as  stand-alone  radars.  Fire  control 
radars,  however,  are  integrated  with  other  systems  and 
provide  direct  control  over  specific  functions.  They 
are  not  passive  systems.  Highly  redundant  passive  systems 
may  also  be  excluded.  Redundancy  in  control  areas,  however, 
is  not  grounds  for  eliminating  the  analysis.  There  may 
be  design  problems  which  compromise  or  destroy  the  redundant 
design. 

c.  Sneak  Analysis  can  and  has  been  successfully  implemented  on 

complete  vehicle  or  program  applications,  a*;  well  as  limited 
subsystem  or  functional  applications.  The  analysis  is  best 
performed  on  configurations  involving  numerous  system  inter¬ 
faces  and  large  size  systems.  The  high  number  of  interfaces 
as  well  as  the  complex  designs  are  primary  causes  of  embedded 
sneak  conditions. 

d.  The  applicable  systems  should  be  completely  specified  by 

component  or  instruction  level  documentation  in  the  form 
of  schematics,  drawings,  wire  lists  and  source  computer 
program  code  so  that  the  analysis  can  be  conducted  at 
the  "as-built"  and  "as-coded"  levels,  respectively. 
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e.  Detailed  analysis  of  critical  systems  can  be  performed  by 
blending  various  analysis  techniques  which  bring  to  bear 
the  best  features  of  each  analysis  in  identifying  design 
and  fault  related  problems.  Favorable  project  results 
and  costs  are  obtained  in  blended  analyses.  Highly 
critical  functions  can  be  identified  by  other  high  level 
system  analyses  such  as  a  Preliminary  Hazard  Analysis  or 
System  Hazard  Analysis. 

3,  Calculating  project  cost  and  allocation  of  program  budget  • 

a.  The  cost  of  Sneak  Analysis  can  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 

the  number  and  type  of  hardware  components  and  the  number 
and  type  of  computer  program  language  instructions.  The 
Appendix  B  cost  tables  are  used  in  cost  computations  and 
assume  the  performance  of  a  detailed  Sneak  Analysis  for 
all  of  the  components  in  the  estimate. 

b.  Limited  budgets  may  force  scope  reductions  and  restrict 

a  broad  program  application  of  Sneak  Analysis.  The 
analysis  can  and  has  been  scoped  to  individual  systems, 
subsystems  and  functions.  Excessive  scoping,  however, 
could  limit  the  analysis  effectiveness  by  eliminating 
the  detailed  function  tracking  which  is  typically 
developed  across  system  boundaries.  Acceptable  project 
costs  are  possible  by  selection  of  limited  program 
systems  as  illustrated  in  the  Appendix  A  Project 
History  Tables. 

c.  If  program  funding  and/or  documentation  are  major  factors 

restricting  performance  of  Sneak  Analysis,  then  an 
incremental  contracting  approach  can  be  undertaken. 

Perform  Sneak  Analysis  on  one  or  more  of  the  higher 
criticality  systems  for  which  documentation  is  readily 
available.  In  a  following  fiscal  period,  contract  for 
Sneak  Analysis  on  the  remaining  systems,  with  the  stipu¬ 
lation  that  the  analysis  includes  the  new  systems  and  inter¬ 
faces  intr  the  previously  analyzed  systems.  This  approach 
is  especially  desirable  when  detailed  drawing  or  code 
instructions  are  missing  for  particular  equipment  or 
program  modules ,  respectively.  Functional  diagrams 
should  be  made  available  to  the  Sneak  Analysis  contractor 
for  these  missing  areas. 

d.  The  procuring  activity  can  expect  annual  program  costs  for 

Sneak  Analysis  and  problem  resolution  to  range  from  0.1% 
in  the  early  development  phases  to  approximat^^ly  5%  in 
the  later  phases.  There  are  significant  cost  and  risk 
penalties  associated  with  late  identification  and 
resolution  of  system  problems. 
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e.  The  ratio  of  Sneak  Analysis  cost  to  total  change  cost  ranges 

from  approximately  50%  in  the  Concept  phase  to  0.5%  in  the 
Unlimited  Production  phase. 

f.  The  percentage  of  Sneak  Analysis  cost  for  the  entire  program 

duration  averages  approximately  0.06%  for  each  of  the 
three  program  environments,  with  the  highest  level  of  0.4% 
and  the  lowest  level  at  0.0001%. 

g.  Space  Environment  correction  costs  are  the  highest  overall 

for  the  three  environments,  while  the  Ground/Water 
Environment  has  the  highest  single  phase  correction  cost 
during  Unlimited  Production. 

h.  Program  budget  for  the  analysis  should  be  allocated  in  the 

formulation  of  the  reliability  program  plan  and  maintained 
throughout  the  development  cycle  for  the  desired  schedule 
start  time.  If  program  dollars  have  not  been  programmed 
for  the  analysis,  they  may  not  be  available  when  required. 

i.  Since  Sneak  Analysis  can  be  effectively  blended  with  other 

analyses,  reduced  project  costs  for  the  combined  analyses 
can  be  achieved. 

Scheduling  requirements 

a.  Sneak  Analysis  should  be  scheduled  so  that  final  project 

results  are  obtained  and  can  be  adequately  evaluated  by 
the  procuring  activity  and  equipment  manufacturers  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  Full-Scale  Prototype  Development  Phase. 
Program  costs  to  implement  system  changes  increase 
dramatically  after  this  phase,  as  shown  in  Figures  3-10 
and  3-11 . 

b.  The  preferred  start  time  is  prior  to  CDR  in  the  Full-Scale 

Engineering  Development  phase.  This  is  an  ideal  time  to 
provide  a  formal  input  into  the  design  review  process. 
Optional  change  analysis  should  be  considered  to  track 
and  evaluate  the  resulting  system  changes  brought  about 
by  CDR. 

c.  Timely  results  can  be  obtained  for  all  scheduled  Sneak  Analysis 

projects  and  also  for  those  projects  which  are  intended  to 
identify  a  single  test,  operational,  or  fleet  problem.  For 
single  problem  oriented  Sneak  Analysis  limited  system  scoping 
and  available  documentation  can  provide  project  results  as 
soon  as  one  to  two  months  into  the  project  schedule. 
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d.  Orderly  scheduling  of  Sneak  Analysis  can  be  based  on  the  average 
four  to  six  month  project  duration.  Targeting  the  analysis  to 
a  specific  program  milestone  can  be  performed  by  moving  the 
start  date  back  the  specified  number  of  calendar  months.  The 
two  most  important  items  affecting  successful  perfor:  ance  by 
the  designated  program  milestone  date  are  data  availrbility 
and  contractor  performance. 

5.  Establishing  contract  requirements 

a.  Specification  requirements  are  available  in  this  document  for 

Sneak  Analysis.  Reference  Section  3.4.1  and  Appendix  I. 

b.  Request  for  proposal  considerations  have  been  presented  in 

Section  3. 4. 2.1,  which  identify  and  describe  the  various  tasks 
involved  in  the  Sneak  Analysis  process.  These  items  are  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  the  procuring  activity  with  necessary  and 
sufficient  project  requirements.  Since  no  formal  documenta¬ 
tion  of  the  technique  is  available  in  open  literature,  these 
considerations  are  quite  important  in  competitive  and  sole- 
source  applications.  The  fundamental  analysis  approach  is 
based  on  the  systematic  network  tree  technique  which  has 
served  effectively  in  problem  identification. 

c.  Evaluation  criteria  are  provided  in  Section  3. 4. 2. 2,  which 

should  aid  the  procuring  activity  in  evaluating  contractor 
responses  to  the  RFP's  and  eventually  selecting  the  contractor 
to  perform  the  analysis.  Important  criteria  are  applicable 
contractor  experience,  intended  approach,  depth  of  analysis, 
and  cost.  Selection  of  an  independent  contractor  to  perform 
the  analysis  is  preferred.  Security  requirements  may  be 
necessary  for  contractor  personnel  and  facilities. 

d.  A  majority  (84%)  of  the  Sneak  Analysis  projects  have  been 

awarded  as  sole  source  Firm  Fixed  Price  contracts.  Cost- 
Plus-Fixed-Fee  contracts  are  awarded  for  long  duration 
Sneak  Analysis  projects,  large  system  analyses,  and  those 
projects  with  optional  change  analysis. 

6.  Procuring  activity  monitoring  guidelines 

a.  Data  acquisition  has  customarily  been  assigned  to  the  procuring 
activity.  If  data  acquisition  is  assigned  to  the  Sneak 
Analysis  contractor,  extra  cost  is  incurred.  Proprietary 
data  from  vendors  and  contractors  typically  requires  pro¬ 
prietary  data  agreements  which  may  require  significant  time 
to  acquire.  Projects  involving  classified  data  require 
special  data  handling  procedures  and  appropriate  level 
security  clearances  for  personnel  and  facilities. 
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b.  Sneak  Analysis  report  evaluation’and  coordination  at  problem 

review  boards  and  engineering  change  boards  are  an  important 
procuring  activity  function.  Tracking  all  reports  and  their 
eventual  dispositions  is  an  important  element  in  assuring 
effective  program  benefits  for  the  project  expenditure.  The 
resolution  of  the  identified  problems  provides  a  measure  of 
reliability  improvement  and  sneak  finding  capability  of  the 
performing  contractor.  Document  error  reports  are  typically 
found  early  in  the  project  schedule,  and  once  the  network 
tree  drawings  or  diagrams  are  generated,  the  primary  re.  '^ts 
are  design  and  sneak  condition  reports. 

c.  Liaison,  contract  monitoring,  contract  modification  and  project 

closeout  are  the  remaining  procuring  activity  functions. 

3.6  Task  6  -  Feasibility  Study.  Task  6  -  The  contractor  shall  perform  a 
feasibility  study  on  developing  simplified  or  modified  Sneak  Circuit  Analysis 
techniques  that  are  applicable  to  small  scale  (i.e.,  part  complexity  of  less  than 
5000)  or  one  of  a  kind  equipments.  The  study  shall  investigate  schedule  impacts, 
program  costs  and  sneak  analysis  effectiveness. 

3.6.1  Special  considerations.  The  number  of  components  and  mix  of  com¬ 
ponents  in  a  system  have  a  special  bearing  on  this  feasibility  study.  The 
basic  feasibility  study  is  intended  to  be  sized  for  a  system  of  5000  or  less 
components.  The  intended  system  sizing  limit  is  inordinately  large,  however, 
when  the  system  composition  is  considered.  Table  3-54  has  been  compiled  using 
selected  system  size  values  and  a  cost  determination  made  by  use  of  Table  B-1 
of  Appendix  B.  The  values  are  based  on  a  detailed  Sneak  Analysis  of  all  com¬ 
ponents  in  the  system  for  the  specified  component  mix.  The  values  would  be 
significantly  less  when  extraneous  circuitry  beyond  designated  system  functions 
are  excluded  from  the  analysis.  Scoping  of  the  task  to  specified  functions 
permits  the  application  of  Sneak  Analysis  to  large  systems  for  moderate  cost 
as  shown  by  a  review  of  the  Appendix  A  projects. 

The  threshold  limit  of  5000  hardware  components  for  typical  mixes  of  relay 
logic,  general  systems  and  highly  digital  logic  systems  results  in  an  analysis 
cost  of  $400,000  or  more.  Only  4%  of  the  109  Sneak  Analysis  projects  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  this  range,  as  shown  in  Table  3-13.  That  table  is  based  on  actual 
Sneak  Analysis  costs.  If  the  actual  Sneak  Analysis  cost  is  adjusted  to  a  1981 
dollar  basis  by  use  of  Table  3-43,  less  than  1%  of  the  projects  occur  in  this 
sizing  category.  Note  that  the  component  mix  has  an  important  effect  on  cost 
for  this  particular  level. 

When  the  average  Sneak  Analysis  project  cost  is  considered,  the  adjusted 
1981  dollar  cost  is  $111,000,  as  shown  in  Table  3-42.  This  cost  average  is 
high,  because  some  of  the  past  projects  included  not  only  Sneak  Analysis  but 
additional  analyses  such  as  FMEA's,  FTA,  etc.  At  this  average  project  cost 
level,  the  equivalent  number  of  components  analyzed  in  detail  for  a  relay  logic 
mix  would  be  1405;  1181  components  for  the  generalized  mix,  and  391  devices 
for  the  MSI  mix.  These  levels  are  significantly  below  the  desired  5000  com¬ 
ponent  threshold. 
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TABLE  3-54.  HARDWARE  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  COST  ESTIMATES 
BASED  ON  NUMBER  AND  MIX  OF  COMPONENTS 


NUMBER  OF 

HARDWARE 

COMPONENTS 

RELAY  LOGIC 

MIX  AT 

$79/C0MP0NENT 

*14?^ 

GENERALIZED 

MIX  AT 

$94/C0MP0NENT 

±20% 

MEDIUM  SCALE  INTEGRATED 
(MSI)  CIRCUITS  AT 
S284/ COMPONENT 

±4% 

5000 

$395,000  i  55,300 

$470,000  ±  94,000 

$1  ,420,000  ±  56,800 

4000 

316,000  *  44,200 

376.000  i  75,200 

1  ,136,000  ±  45,400 

3000 

237,000  -  33,200 

282,000  i  56,400 

852,000  ±  34,100 

2000 

158,000  -  22,100 

188,000  -  37,600 

568,000  ±  22,700 

1000 

79,000  i  11,100 

94,000  -  18,800 

284,000  ±  11,400 

500 

39,500  -  5,500 

47,000  -  9,400 

142,000  i  5,700 

100 

7,900  ±  1,100 

9,400-  1,900 

28,400  i  1,100 

It  is  assumed  that  the  intent  of  this  feasibility  study  is  to  determine 
whether  Sneak  Analysis  can  be  modified  to  handle  small  systems  effectively, 
at  reasonable  cost,  and  with  little  schedule  impact.  It  is  our  considered 
opinion  that  Sneak  Analysis  can  indeed  be  adapted  to  handle  small  systems.  The 
problem  is  more  related  to  the  upward  limits  on  size  and  mix  of  system  components. 
If  a  system  of  5000  components  is  not  a  small  system,  then  the  question  can  be 
asked  as  to  what  does  constitute  a  small  system.  Project  cost,  manhour  require¬ 
ments,  and  schedule  duration  can  be  used  to  define  a  small  Sneak  Analysis  applica¬ 
tion  as  one  composed  of  100-200  components  based  on  a  relay  loai''  or  generalized 
mix.  A  system  of  100  components  (devices)  in  the  MSI  category  represents  a 
complex  and  complicated  configuration  that  although  small  in  numerical  level 
would  still  not  be  considered  a  small  or  inconsequential  analysis  effort. 

One  final  consideration  concerning  the  sizing  level  for  this  feasibility 
study  is  the  application  of  automation  aids  in  performing  the  Sneak  Analysis 
task.  Very  small  tasks  can  be  performed  effectively  in  a  manual  approach,  but 
above  the  threshold  limit  of  100  components,  establishing  detailed  intercon¬ 
nections  and  performing  the  function  pathing  become  very  difficult  and  time 
consuming.  Repeatability  of  system  configurations  and  confidence  in  the  network 
trees  decrease  above  this  low  threshold  level. 
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3.6.2  Task  Results.  A  determination  was  made  during  the  feasibility  study 
that  two  approaches  could  be  taken  to  develop  simplified  or  modified  Sneak 
Analysis  techniques  for  small  scale  systems.  The  approaches  are: 

1.  Manual  -  for  syster.;s  composed  of  100  or  fewer  components 

2.  Automated  -  for  systems  composed  of  more  than  100  components. 

For  each  of  the  two  approaches,  the  relevant  tasks  are  defined  in 
Section  3. 4. 2. 2.  A  summary  of  the  feasibility  study  by  approach  and  task  element 
is  presented  below  in  Table  3-55.  The  assumption  has  been  made  that  the  manual 
techniques  and  automation  aids  are  available  for  use  in  each  respective  approach 
and  that  skilled  analysts  are  performing  the  task.  System  and  technique  require¬ 
ments  are  presented  in  the  next  major  section. 

TABLE  3-55.  FEASIBILITY  STUDY  TASK  RESULTS 


FOOTNOTES;  Y-  YES  ♦  -  SHORTENS  >  -  NET 

N>  NO  0  •  NO  CHANCE  INCREASE 

'  ■  ”*'**  O  -  NO  CHANCE 

<  -  NET 

DECREASE 


3. 6. 2.1  Manual  approach  task  results.  For  very  small  applications  (100 
components  or  less),  the  six  basic  tasks  shown  in  Table  3-55  can  be  performed  in 
a  manual  mode.  All  documentation  will  be  gathered,  logged  and  annotated  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  the  design  baseline  to  be  analyzed.  The  overall  system  will  be 
preanalvzed  to  determine  the  general  or  top  level  functions  performed,  the 
system  interfaces,  and  any  missing  but  required  documentation.  Partitioning 
will  be  performed  to  isolate  specific  and  detailed  functions  within  the  system 
configuration  drawings. 
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The  network  trees  will  also  be  cross-referenced  and  appropriately  annotated  to 
illustrate  all  cause  and  effect  relationships  and  all  equipment  functions. 
Problems  will  be  reported  as  identified.  Change  drawings  will  then  be  cataloged 
and  the  change  data  incorporated  into  the  network  trees.  Cross-references  and 
functional  remarks  will  be  modified  and  the  resulting  trees  re-analyzed.  This  is 
the  standard  process  in  the  manual  approach. 

1.  Simplification  Area  -  Of  the  six  manual  approach  tasks  shown,  there  are 

no  apparent  areas  of  simplification  that  can  be  achieved  over  the 
current  approach.  Even  in  small  system  applications,  the  hallmarks 
of  Sneak  Analysis  are  thoroughness,  consistency  and  a  systematic 
approach.  To  shortcut  any  of  the  steps  would  degrade  the  analysis 
effectiveness.  One  possible  approach  to  simplifying  the  process 
would  be  to  analyze  the  functional  or  high  level  composite  system 
drawings  instead  of  the  detailed  drawings  that  comprise  the  system. 
This  is  a  compromise,  however,  to  achieve  cost,  schedule  and  pos¬ 
sible  manning  reductions  at  the  expense  of  a  thorough  analysis. 

Several  projects  have  been  conducted  in  this  manner  at  the  buyer's 
direction.  The  problem  with  conducting  the  analysis  at  this  level 
is  that  typically  numerous  discrepancies  exist  between  the  func¬ 
tional  configuration  and  the  detail  schematic  configuration.  The 
number  and  type  of  discrepancies  vary  by  project  and  by  supplier. 
Consequently,  the  higher  level  drawing  configuration  may  not 
adequately  reflect  the  real  configuration  and  adversely  affect 
the  analysis  effectiveness.  To  achieve  confidence  in  the  func¬ 
tional  level  drawings,  it  should  be  standard  practice  to  verify 
the  functional  level  drawings  to  the  detail  drawings  and  identify 
any  discrepancies.  The  cost  to  perform  this  comparison  would 
virtually  result  in  the  identical  cost  to  perform  the  analysis 
at  the  detail  level  in  the  first  place. 

2.  Schedule  Impact  -  Schedule  impact  for  the  manual  approach  is 

primarily  affected  by  the  tree  drawing  and  change  analysis  tasks. 

Even  though  the  system  may  be  small,  the  network  tree  drawing 
phase  can  occupy  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  overall  effort. 

The  incorporation  of  changes  is  especially  difficult  in  the 
manual  approach.  The  location  of  specific  points,  wires  and 
components  in  the  network  trees  must  be  available  on  the  tree 
or  in  the  functional  documentation  to  determine  where. to  add, 
delete  or  revise  the  circuit  configuration.  As  project  size 
increases  beyond  the  100  component  threshold,  longer  schedules 
or  periods  of  performance  are  required  for  Sneak  Analysis. 

3.  Program  Cost  -  Program  costs  will  be  higher  for  the  manual  analysis 

approach  than  for  the  corresponding  automated  approach,  except 
for  the  very  small  project  applications.  Increased  manpower  will 
be  required  to  complete  the  tree  drawing  and  change  analysis  tasks, 
resulting  in  a  higher  program  cost.  As  a  project  size  increases 
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significantly  above  the  100  component  threshold  level,  the 
manpower  level  required  for  these  tasks  increases  along  with 
the  project  duration,  resulting  in  a  net  increase  in  program 
cost.  If  the  mix  of  components  contains  a  high  percentage  of 
digital  devices,  then  timing  diagrams  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
structed  which  verify  circuit  timing.  The  timing  diagrams  are 
assumed  to  be  generated  manually.  The  generation  of  the  timing 
diagrams,  network  trees,  and  the  possible  lack  of  consistency 
in  the  network  trees  results  in  the  postulated  increase  in  the 
analysis  task  cost. 

4.  Effectiveness  -  Small  scale  manually  conducted  Sneak  Analysis  projects 
are  proportionately  as  effective  as  larger  automated  projects.  The 
effectiveness  of  manually  conducted  analyses,  however,  drops  off  as 
system  size  increases.  In  addition  to  size,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  analysis  is  very  dependent  on  the  accuracy  of  the  network  trees. 

If  the  trees  are  incorrect.  Important  problems  can  be  missed  by  the 
analyst,  probably  the  most  severe  situation  discussed  so  far. 

Faulty  trees  can  also  impede  efficienry  and  reduce  contractor 
credibility  when  problems  are  reported  that  are  legitimately  not 
problems.  Project  time,  procuring  activity  time,  and  possibly 
prime  contractor  time  can  be  wasted  evaluating  reports  based  on 
incorrect  trees.  Individual  trees  can  be  properly  analyzed  but 
the  key  failing  of  the  manual  analysis  approach  is  the  inability 
to  see  all  cause  and  effect  relationships  in  the  circuitry.  This 
failure  is  based  on  the  difficulty  associateu  with  tree  cross- 
referencing  and  annotatino  the  affected  network  trees.  Unapparent 
functional  relationships  can  occur  at  inconspicuous  locations  in 
circuitry  and  unless  all  cross-references  are  generated,  som.e 
problems  will  be  missed.  Again  the  basic  tree  drawing  function 
and  modifiration  (change  analysis)  are  the  main  areas  affecting 
effective  iS. 

3. 6. 2. 2  Automated  approach  task  results.  For  applications  larger  than  the 
100  component  threshold,  the  eight  basic  tasks  shown  in  Table  3-55  should  be 
performed  with  the  aid  of  automated  techniques.  It  will  be  assumed  in  this  study 
that  all  detailed  program  steps  will  be  manipulated  by  a  user  friendly  interface. 
User  friendly  interface  in  this  context  indicates  a  software  package  that  makes 
the  program,  the  job  control  language,  computer  equipment  resources,  and  other 
software  related  setup  and  execution  functions  transparent  to  the  user.  The 
user  merely  signs  on  the  CRT  terminal  with  an  approved  password,  selects  func¬ 
tions  from  a  menu  and  perfr  desired  processing  by  a  predesigned  set  of  user 
prompts.  The  us-  ^ .spond  ,  the  English  type  questions  and  all  of  the  detailed 
computer  program  requirements  are  accomplished  automatically.  The  user  can  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  specific  processing  function  without  need  to  understand  program 
language,  structure,  options,  resource  requirements  and  program  linkages. 
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All  documentation  can  be  encoded  into  the  program  system  under  control  of  a 
user  friendly  interface  routine  which  will  automatically  format,  edit,  sort  and 
report  documentation  received  and  used  in  the  baseline  and  change  analyses.  Pre¬ 
analysis  and  partitioning  are  performed  in  virtually  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
manual  approach.  The  coding,  processing  and  plotting  tasks  generate  the  network 
trees,  all  cross-references  and  all  network  tree  annotation.  The  analysis  task 
is  performed  primarily  in  a  manual  manner,  but  some  tasks  including  timing 
analyses  for  digital  devices  can  be  performed  with  linked  software.  Problem 
report  generation  is  similar  to  the  manual  approach.  Automated  change  analysis 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  much  more  straightforward,  organized  and  easier  approach 
than  the  manual  approach.  Use  of  automated  aids  is  the  approach  used  in  the  vast 
majority  of  projects  listed  in  the  Sneak  Analysis  Project  History  Tables. 

1.  Simplification  Area  -  All  but  two  of  the  eight  basic  automated  approach 
task  areas  can  be  modified  to  provide  a  simplified  Sneak  Analysis 
technique.  The  logging  part  of  the  data  acquisition  task  can  be 
simplified  by  creation  of  a  friendly  user  interface  routine.  All 
documentation  can  be  automatically  recorded,  the  latest  documentation 
reported  and  all  change  documentation  identified  and  reported.  The 
program  system  would  also  maintain  a  record  of  all  documentation 
identified  as  necessary  for  the  task  but  not  yet  received  by  the 
performing  contractor.  Pre-analysis  and  partitioning  are  two  tasks 
which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  any  type  of  rigid  automation.  The 
two  tasks  are  largely  engineering  subjective  and  should  remain  so. 

To  simplify  the  encoding  task,  the  use  of  digitizers  and  component 
libraries  should  be  considered.  To  avoid  the  extreme  detail  found 
at  the  encoding  level,  these  features  would  allow  the  analyst  to 
key  in  the  device  or  component,  the  interconnecting  wiring  and  any 
special  features  or  functional  remarks  that  describe  the  system 
component  configuration.  The  data  entry  system  would  also  be  under 
control  of  a  user  friendly  interface  routine.  Separate  routines 
would  be  available  which  would  check  the  validity  of  all  input 
data,  reporting  all  inconsistent  and  erroneous  data.  Once  the 
input  data  has  been  checked  and  corrected,  the  mainline  program 
processing  can  be  invoked  by  user  command.  If  the  mainline  com¬ 
puter  programs  are  intended  to  be  installed  in  a  small  mini-  or 
micro  computer,  the  source  code  programs  would  have  to  be  modified 
or  rewritten.  The  resulting  program  system  would  process  the  data 
and  transfer  the  results  to  an  on-line  or  off-line  plotter  device 
which  would  output  hardcopy  network  trees.  These  network  trees 
would  be  pathed,  structured,  leveled,  annotated  and  cross-referenced. 
Some  automated  circuit  analysis  could  be  performed  on  the  resuHing 
network  trees  by  inspection  and  identification  of  components  and 
tree  topology.  Identification  of  digital  devices  in  a  tree  could 
invoke  the  timing  analysis  routine  to  automatically  or  semi- 
automatical  ly  produce  timing  diagrams.  Problem  reporting  could  be 
minimally  aided  by  merely  highlighting  the  problem  area(s)  on  the 
plotted  network  trees. 
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The  change  analysis  process  can  be  particularly  accommodated  by  the 
automated  approach.  All  change  oocumentation  can  be  rapidly  entered 
into  the  logging  program,  the  actual  change  information  entered  into 
code,  data  processing  invoked,  and  plotter  output  generated  for  only 
those  areas  of  change.  A  new  cross-reference  i^et  is  normally  re¬ 
quired  when  component  changes  occur.  The  subsequent  analysis  and 
reporting  are  the  same  as  in  the  baseline  analysis,  except  only  a 
limited  set  of  network  trees  are  produced  which  the  analyst  needs 
to  evaluate.  Evaluating  proposed  and/or  implemented  changes  is  a 
very  simplified  task  when  performed  with  the  aid  of  a  computerized 
system. 

2.  Schedule  Impact  -  For  the  entire  Sneak  Analysis  project,  there  should 

be  a  positive  schedule  impact  using  the  automated  approach.  Some 
elements  of  the  overall  project  are  unaffected  by  the  approach  and 
this  includes  data  acquisition,  pre-analysis  and  partitioning.  Coding 
and  data  processing  are  the  two  tasks  which  have  a  negative  impact  on 
schedule.  These  are  additional  tasks  and  expenses  compared  to  the 
manual  approach.  Plotting,  analysis  and  change  incorporation,  how¬ 
ever,  are  tasks  which  should  result  in  a  significant  schedule 
reduction.  The  magnitude  of  the  schedule  reduction  associated  with 
the  plotting  and  change  incorporation  more  than  offsets  the  coding 
and  data  processing  tasks,  thereby  resulting  in  overall  schedule 
reduction.  Some  of  the  analysis  schedule  time  could  conceivably 
be  reduced  by  minimizing  the  number  and  type  of  checks  based  on 
the  components  present  in  the  tree  structure. 

3.  Program  Cost  -  Overall  cost  to  the  program,  assuming  prior  development 

and  training,  should  be  lower  for  the  automated  approach  than  the 
manual  approach.  In  effect,  the  extra  costs  for  manpower  and  com¬ 
puter  processing  costs  are  offset  by  the  greater  costs  to  manually 
construct  the  network  trees,  incorporate  changes,  and  perform  some 
system  analysis.  Many  of  the  functions  can  be  more  completely  and 
consistently  performed  in  the  automated  approach,  resulting  in  more 
attention  to  the  analysis  task  and  thus  more  return  for  the  project 
dollar  investment. 

4.  Effectiveness  -  Overall  project  effectiveness  should  be  high,  as  shown 

in  Table  3-55  for  the  simplified  system.  The  automation  aspects  and 
user  prompting  should  simplify  many  of  the  necessary  but  detailed 
project  related  functions  so  that  more  attention  is  directed  toward 
the  mainline  analysis  task.  Recovery  time  associated  with  incor¬ 
porating  change  data  into  the  system  should  be  minimized  and  the 
analyst  resources  c'^'^ected  toward  evaluating  the  modified  system 
configuration.  Th„  jrime  effectivity  consideration,  however,  is 
not  necessarily  cost  per  report,  reports  per  equipment  type,  or 
reports  per  program  development  phase.  The  prime  consideration  is 
the  use  of  an  automated  approach  to  ensure  a  more  thorough  analysis 
and  less  likelihood  of  missing  ••eportable  conditions. 
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NOTE:  Effectiveness  of  the  manual  and  automated  approaches 
for  "small"  systems  can  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  following  factors: 

a.  The  system  being  analyzed  may  be  too  small 

to  identify  the  cause  and  effect  relation¬ 
ships  . 

b.  Interfacing  equipment  beyond  the  system  bounds 

will  have  to  be  postulated  which  would  dis¬ 
guise  the  real  system  configuration. 

c.  Limited  clues  would  be  applied  resulting  in 

some  degradation  of  analysis  effectiveness. 

d.  Training  can  be  a  decidedly  negative  factor 

because  of  the  initial  and  continuing  need 
to  keep  personnel  abreast  of  current  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  unique  perspective  of  the 
analysis  approach. 

3.6.3  System  development  requirements.  The  system  development  requirements 
for  the  manual  and  automated  approaches  are  presented  in  this  section.  The 
requirements  are  summary  statements  and  would  require  additional  expansion  and 
detail  to  translate  into  detailed  system  requirements.  The  intention  here  is 
primarily  to  convey  the  proposed  system  concepts. 

3. 6. 3.1  Manual  approach  requirements.  In  both  approaches,  training  films 
and  documentation  would  be  beneficial  to  convey  the  top  level  and  detail  analysis 
concepts.  Since  the  Sneak  Analysis  task  may  be  performed  at  remote  sites,  the 
introduction  and  training  in  the  project  tasks  would  be  essential  to  an  effective 
analysis.  The  training  films  and  documentation  would  have  to  be  sufficiently 
detailed  and  complete  to  act  in  a  stand-alone  mode. 

Detailed  procedures  would  have  to  be  developed  which  list  the  necessary 
steps  to  be  accomplished  for  each  task  element.  Adequate  descriptive  material 
would  have  to  be  supplied  which  would  show  why  the  step  is  necessary  and  include 
examples  to  further  illustrate  the  concept.  Because  Sneak  Analysis  offers  a 
unique  perspective  of  system  circuitry  (and  software),  the  documentation  effort 
would  necessarily  be  extensive. 

The  procedure  development  for  documentation  logging  would  be  the  most 
simple  of  the  procedures  to  accomplish.  Pre-analysis  and  partitioning  procedure 
development  are  conceptually  simple,  but  in  actual  performance  are  difficult  to 
document.  System  component  mix  and  size  have  definite  bearings  on  the  approach, 
but  the  configuration  (hook-up)  of  components  also  influences  the  approach.  The 
effort  would  be  largely  one  of  documenting  engineering  judgment. 


The  first  of  two  major  procedure  developments  involves  network  tree  genera¬ 
tion.  These  procedures  would  have  to  address  component  symbols,  tree  structure, 
tree  leveling  or  orientation,  function  annotation,  and  cross-references.  The 
mechanics  of  tree  drawing  are  reasonably  straightforward.  Leveling  of  the  tree 
to  demonstrate  circuit  function  development  and  propagation  Involves  some 
engineering  judgment.  The  approach  would  also  need  to  demonstrate  symmetry  and 
introduce  techniques  to  minimize  crossed  lines  in  the  trees.  Practice  examples 
would  have  to  be  included  which  step  a  user  through  different  cii^cuit  and  com¬ 
ponent  configurations.  Examples  would  have  to  Include  typical  power  generation 
and  distribution  through  switching  logic,  the  main  circuit  functions  involving 
electrical  leads  and  switching  devices  in  relay,  digital  and  analog  equipment, 
and  finally  the  electrical  return  circuitry. 

The  second  major  procedure  development  concerns  the  analysis  approach.  The 
primary  aspects  would  include  pattern  recognition,  clue  lists,  function  identi¬ 
fication  and  propagation,  cross-tree  cause-and-effect  relationships,  and  problem 
identification.  This  task  would  appear  to  be  boundless  due  to  the  nature  and 
type  of  problems  that  can  be  generated  by  a  system  circuit.  However,  the  approach 
would  have  to  be  limited  to  generic  conditions,  with  specific  examples  provided 
which  illustrate  the  various  conditions.  The  analyst  would  be  cast  into  a  highly 
active  role,  with  all  pattern  recognition,  clue  application  and  problem  identifi¬ 
cation  dependent  on  introductory  training,  native  intelligence,  and  experience. 
This  development  effort  would  be  very  involved  even  when  a  limited  set  of  clues 
are  considered. 

3. 6. 3. 2  Automated  approach  requirements.  The  idealized  automated  approach 
should  be  desioned  to  minimize  the  tedium  associated  with  the  Sneak  Analysis 
task  and  the  requirements  for  detailed  knowledge  for  each  step.  The  approach 
should  also  be  designed  to  minimize  user  time  anci  effort  in  primarily  the 
network  tree  generation  and  change  modification  functions  so  that  more  task 
emphasis  can  be  devoted  to  analysis.  The  automated  system  should  be  self- 
guiding  with  easy  to  understand  prompts  that  sequence  the  user  through  a 
consistent  and  thorough  process. 


1.  Computer  System  Composition-  The  host  computer  could  be  installed 
on  a  large-scale  computer,  mini-computer,  or  micro-computer.  The 
equipment  selected  to  some  extent  would  determine  the  speed  of 
processing,  the  amount  of  data  that  could  be  processed,  and  the 
amount  of  sophistication  that  would  be  available  through  the 
user  friendly  interface.  The  main  driving  factor  would 
be  the  computer  programs  that  perform  the  network  tree 
generation  and  plotting  functions.  Existing  codes  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  on  mini-computers  and  large  scale  computers.  Rewriting 
of  program  code  would  have  to  be  performed  for  a  micro-computer 
application. 
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The  Idealized  computer  system  would  be  composed  of  the  equipment  shown 
in  Figure  3-14.  A  digitizing  device  would  be  used  strictly  as  a 
medium  to  enter  data.  The  device  would  have  defined  symbols,  blocks 
of  code  for  each  symbol  ,  movable  coordinates  to  layout  or  trace  com¬ 
ponents,  and  linking  routines  that  aTow  the  user  to  establish  the 
detailed  wiring  hookups  between  devices.  The  user  would  input  one 
page  of  a  drawing  or  schematic  at  a  time  by  indicating  devices  and 
interconnects.  The  software  would  automatically  generate  the  cor¬ 
responding  Sneak  Analysis  code  in  a  form  usable  by  the  Sneak  system 
programs. 

The  CRT  controllers  would  be  the  primary  user  devices  for  the  network 
tree  generation  task.  The  CRT's  would  be  desigied  to  allow  the 
user  to  bring  up  processing  step  menus,  descriptive  narrative, 
yes-no  type  questions,  data  file  contents  and  possibly  some  on¬ 
line  computer  plots.  The  user  would  not  see  detailed  job  control 
language,  source  computer  program  code,  and  detailed  input  data 
requirements  and  formats.  This  type  interface  wculd  greatly 
simplify  the  analysis  process  and  the  analyst  educational  and 
experience  background  requirements.  The  CRT  coulu  also  be  used 
as  a  data  input  device  with  component  libraries  similar  to  those 
associated  with  the  digitizer.  All  system  processing  would  be 
controlled  by  the  CRT's. 


(CODING) 


■  USER  INTERFACE 
(MENU'S) 

•  DATA  STORAGE 

•  DATA  PROCESSING 

•  ANALYSIS  STEPS 

•  TIMING  ANALYSES 


•  HARDCOPY  NETWORK 
TREES 

•  TIMING  DIAGRAMS 


Figure  3-14,  Computer  System  Equipment  Composition 
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The  on-line  or  off-line  plotting  devices  would  produce  hardcopy  network 
tree  plots.  Selection  of  these  devices  would  be  dependent  on  the 
volume  and  frequency  of  network  tree  production.  Automated  icaling 
of  drawings  is  an  additional  important  consideration  because  network 
tree  size  can  only  be  controlled  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  pre¬ 
analysis  and  partitioning  ^unctio-.is. 
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2. 

Software  Requirements  -  The  software  for  this  particular  application 
should  perform  the  following  functions: 

F 

i 
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a. 

Accept  user  passwords  -  This  includes  the  user  sign-on  or 
log-on  code  and  a  protected  macro  or  reserved  word  that 
would  initiate  the  display  of  a  Sneak  Analysis  processing 
function  menu. 
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b. 

User  Friendly  Interface  Routines  -  These  routines  would 
link  all  program  code  and  control  the  sequence  of  program 
operations.  The  interface  would  provide  descriptive  text 
and  prompts  to  guide  the  user  through  the  processing 
steps . 
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c. 

Stored  Component  Libraries  -  Computer  code  for  individual 
components  would  be  stored  on  disc  and  accessed  by 
number  code  from  the  digitizer  or  by  a  generic  name  or 
part  number  from  the  CRT  console.  The  library  would 
have  to  be  updatable  to  incorporate  new  or  modified 
devices. 

i 
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d. 

Core  Programs  -  The  basic  Sneak  Analysis  code  would  either 
have  to  be  procured  or  written  to  perform  the  mainline 
data  processirq.  This  would  include  all  data  entry, 
formatting,  editing,  error  reporting,  merging,  pathing, 
sorting,  report  writing,  plotter  file  generation,  time 
analyses,  patiern  recognition  routines,  and  clue  list 
displays. 
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e. 

Network  Tree  Generation  and  Modification  -  The  network  trees 
for  the  basic  data  file  should  be  generated  and  plotted. 

The  capability  should  exist  to  modify  tree  layout  in  the 
likely  event  that  a  different  network  tree  perspective  is 
required.  In  addition,  the  capability  to  split  network 
trees  or  combine  two  or  more  trees  would  be  necessary  and 
useful  in  subsequent  analysis  phases. 
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f. 

Pattern  Recognition  Routines  -  This  code  would  inspect  the 
resulting  network  trees  for  the  pv'esence  of  particular 
node  topographs  which  are  basic  circuit  patterns.  Auy 
system  circuit  or  portion  of  circuitry  can  be  decomposed 
into  these  basic  patterns.  The  pattern  recognition  routine 
would  be  a  driver  routine  along  with  a  component  identifica¬ 
tion  routine  that  would  result  in  specific  clue  list 
displays. 
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g.  Network  Tree  Analysis  -  A  generic  clue  list  or  questions 

associated  with  the  topographic  patterns  would  be  dis¬ 
played  to  the  user  to  guide  the  analysis  effort.  The 
display  would  be  narrative  in  nature  and  the  response 
would  not  direct  any  additional  processing. 

h.  Timing  Analysis  -  A  network  tree  reference  list  of  all 

digital  devices  would  be  automatically  generated  and 
displayed  to  the  user  so  that  applicable  areas  could 
be  interfaced  to  the  digital  logic  timing  analysis 
routine  that  would  provide  timing  diagrams.  Detailed 
libraries  of  system  devices  would  have  to  be  compiled 
and  stored  on  disc  for  this  function. 
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SECTION  4 


4.  CONCLUSIONS 

Sneak  /Analysis  is  an  especially  effective  problem  identification  tool  which 
can  be  included  in  MIL-STD-785B  reliability  program  plans  to  improve  systems  and 
overall  program  reliability.  The  analysis  tool  adds  a  new  dimension  to  assessing 
and  evaluating  reliability  of  new  or  mature  systems.  Most  of  the  reliability 
tools  are  fault  or  failure  related.  The  fault  related  analyses  are  based  either 
on  determining  eventual  system  effects  produced  by  specified  equipment  failures, 
or  alternately  identifying  undesirable  top  level  system  events  and  then  deter¬ 
mining  those  functions  which  can  produce  the  undesired  events.  Sneak  Analysis, 
however,  provides  a  critical  review  of  systems  based  on  intended  modes  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  assumes  no  equipment  or  code  failures.  The  identification  of  unintended 
modes  of  operation  and  their  resultant  system  effects  is  the  end  product  of  a 
Sneak  Analysis  task.  As  such.  Sneak  Analysis  is  complementary  to  the  fault 
related  techniques.  The  analysis  is  best  performed  by  a  contractor,  agency  or 
group  independent  of  the  equipment  or  program  instruction  design  group.  Sneak 
Analysis  should  be  based  on  actual  system  design  produced  from  "as-built" 
drawings,  schematics  and  wire  lists  for  hardware  systems  and  from  "as-coded" 
computer  program  source  code  for  software  systems. 

This  study  effort  has  resulted  in  the  collection  of  a  significant  amount  of 
information  on  past  Sneak  Analysis  efforts  (presented  in  Appendix  A)  which  verify 
the  original  objective  of  the  study.  Sneak  Analysis  can  identify  problems  before 
they  occur  in  test  or  operation  so  that  the  cost  to  modify  or  redesign  should  be 
decreased  and  the  reliability  and  safety  of  the  system  should  increase.  The 
analysis  tool  can  be  specified,  program  dollars  allocated,  and  scheduled  early 
enough  in  the  program  development  cycle  to  allow  cost-effective  system  changes  to 
be  implemented.  One  very  important  finding  of  the  study  effort  is  that  regardless 
of  the  program  development  phase,  application  environment,  equipment/software 
type,  criticality  ranking,  or  program  cost.  Sneak  Analysis  identifies  a  signifi¬ 
cant  number  of  system  problems.  The  problem  report  levels  are  typically  high  in 
early  development  phases  and  taper  to  lower,  but  significant,  levels  in  late 
development  phases.  Man  and  mission  critical  systems  represent  areas  of  high 
problem  report  levels. 

Rough  order  of  magnitude  costs  for  Sneak  Analysis  can  be  estimated  by  the 
procuring  activity  based  on  the  system  or  software  composition.  Due  to  limited 
program  dollars  allocated  to  reliability  analyses,  it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce 
Sneak  Analysis  project  scope  to  selected  systems  or  equipment  functions. 

Tailoring  of  the  analysis  can  reduce  the  scope  of  the  effort  and  bring  the  cost 
to  more  acceptable  levels.  The  cost  of  the  analysis  is  high  because  of  depth 
of  analysis  associated  with  the  technique.  Sneak  Analysis  is  a  detailed  and 
systematic  analysis,  not  a  cursory  analysis. 

Guidelines  for  application  of  Sneak  Analysis  have  been  developed  and  presented 
throughout  this  document  with  the  aim  of  informing  prospective  and  current  project 
procuring  activities  about  the  nature,  function  and  roles  of  Sneak  Analysis.  The 
guidelines  present  pre-contract  considerations,  contracting  methods,  analysis 
scheduling,  cost  estimation,  system  applicability,  expected  results,  and  task 
monitoring  activities.  A  thorough  reading  of  the  document  will  provide  the  pro¬ 
curing  activity  with  the  knowledge  to  effectively  contract  and  manage  a  Sneak 
Analysis  effort. 
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SECTION  5 


5.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommendation  1  -  A  major  element  missing  from  this  effort  which  could  be 
considered  in  measuring  effectiveness  is  a  method  to  track  the  resulting  disposi¬ 
tions  for  the  Sneak  Analysis  Reports.  The  information  necessary  would  include 
the  equipment/software/procedure  changes  made  in  response  to  the  reports  and 
their  associated  costs.  It  appears  that  some  correlation  could  be  established 
between  the  reports,  phase  of  development,  and  change  costs. 

Unfortunately,  most  procuring  activities  have  not  supplied  this  information 
to  The  Boeing  Company.  In  approximately  lOX  of  our  projects,  we  have  gathered 
dispositions  on  some  of  the  reports,  but  virtually  no  change  cost  figures. 

Typical  report  dispositions  include: 

a.  Equipment/Software  Change 

b.  Procedural  Change 

c.  Acceptable  Risk 

d.  Cancel 

In  the  future,  the  performing  Sneak  Analysis  contractor  could  complete  a 
project  table  entry  according  to  established  guidelines  and  submit  this  data  in 
the  Project  Final  Report.  The  procuring  activity  would  then  have  an  added  task 
to  complete  the  remaining  data  categories  after  final  report  dispositions  and 
costs  are  determined.  The  completed  form  would  then  be  transmitted  to  RADC. 

In  this  way,  the  Appendix  A  Project  History  file  could  be  maintained  in  an 
organized  manner  at  minimal  expense  to  RADC. 

Maintaining  these  files  should  provide  the  following  benefits: 

a.  An  assessment  of  the  criticality  of  independent  analysis 

versus  performance  by  the  design  group  or  contractor. 

b.  An  evaluation  of  sneak  finding  capability  of  various 

contractors. 

c.  An  assessment  of  approaches  other  than  the  systematic 

network  tree  technique  to  identify  problems. 

d.  An  up-to-date  and  complete  file  on  Sneak  Analysis  that 

can  be  used  as  a  guide  for  future  applications. 

Recommendation  2  -  A  task  effort  to  develop  an  automated  Sneak  Analysis 
system  involving  related  functions  for  small-scale  hardware  equipment  applications 
should  be  initiated.  The  results  of  Task  6,  Section  3.6,  indicate  the  system 
composition  and  functions.  The  pi^oposed  computerized  system  would  provide  the  user 
with  the  capability  of  entering  discrete  components  and  the  unique  configuration 
of  interconnecting  wiring.  The  software  would  generate  the  system  configuration 
drawings  and  provide  limited  analysis  checks.  The  profusion  of  relatively  inex¬ 
pensive  computer  systems  makes  this  an  ideal  suggestion  to  incorporate  Sneak 
Analysis  at  the  detailed  component  level  and  at  an  early  development  phase.  The 
software  package  would  be  available  to  the  system  designer  and  others  involved  in 
systems  analysis  and  evaluation  efforts. 
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Recommendation  3  -  Investigate  an  approach  to  combining  data  required  by  the 
various  analysis  techniques  onto  a  common  data  base.  The  performance  of  the 
various  analyses  results  in  a  significant  level  of  duplicate  data  acquisition 
efforts  and  duplicate  system  configuring  efforts.  If  the  common  data  base  capa¬ 
bility  is  developed,  the  file  can  be  used  by  automated  systems  to  perform  design, 
reliability  and  safety  checks  with  less  program  expense  and  a  better  consistency  of 
results.  Reliability  analysis  tools  could  then  be  scheduled  and  implemented 
directly  from  the  data  base. 
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APPENDIX  B 


SNEAK  ANALYSIS  COST  ESTIMATION 


SECTION  1 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

This  section  of  Appendix  B  presents  information  to  assist  in  developing  rough 
order  of  magnitude  cost  estimates  for  the  performance  of  hardware  and  software 
Sneak  Analysis  tasks.  The  cost  estimation  approach  is  derived  from  the  project 
histories  pre'^ented  in  Appendix  A  of  this  aocument.  All  cost  figures  have  a  1979 
cost  base.  This  cost  estimating  approach  is  to  be  used  for  Sneak  Analysis  tasks 
that  are  performed  at  the  detailed  coinponent/instruction  level  and  use  the  net¬ 
work  tree  path  analysis  approach  and  certain  additional  proprietary  enhancements 
described  in  Sections  3. 3. 1.2  and  3. 3. 3.1.  The  Section  2  cost  estimating  approach 
is  to  be  used  for  Sneak  Analysis  tasks  performed  at  the  system  or  subsystem  level 
and  use  a  technique  other  than  the  network  tree  analysis  approach. 

1.1  Hardware  Cost  Estimating  Process.  The  estimating  process  for  hardware 
Sneak  Analysis  tasks  is  no'nnally  conducted  in  two  phases.  In  the  first  phase, 
the  initial  scope  of  work  is  presented  and  example  documentation  is  inspected  to 
determine  the  approximate  size  of  the  system  to  be  analyzed  and  cost  of  the 
analysis.  In  the  second  phase,  the  complete  system  of  documentation  is  inspected 
and  a  detailed  cost  estimate  is  generated  based  on  actual  component  or  instruction 
count.  Additional  task  tailoring  can  be  performed  in  the  second  phase  by 
excluding  specific  functions  in  the  component  or  instruction  count,  thereby 
lowering  costs. 

1.1.1  First  phase  hardware  estimate.  The  procuring  activity  should  prepare 
a  rough  order  of  magnitude  cost  estimate  based  on  the  composition  of  the  system, 
the  type  and  amount  of  hardware  involved,  and  the  tentative  schedule  desired. 
Example  documentation  should  be  available  for  basing  the  estimate.  The  ROM  will 
establish  the  general  cost  to  perform  the  analysis.  Based  on  this  approximate 
parts  count,  the  procuring  activity  can  determine  cost  by  use  of  Figure  B-1. 

The  cost/parts  curve  is  based  on  a  generalized  mix  of  hardware  components,  when 
actual  system  composition  is  not  known.  Some  applications  primarily  composed 
of  manually  switched  systems  would  encounter  lower  costs  than  shown  in  Figure  B-1, 
while  highly  digital  systems  would  encounter  higher  costs. 

1.1.2  Second  phase  hardware  estimate.  The  second  phase  will  be  a  detailed 
examination  of  documentation  to  establish  a  better  estimate  of  the  type  and  number 
of  electrical  system  components.  The  source,  type  and  means  of  acquiring  all 
documentation  for  the  analysis  will  be  determined,  as  well  as  the  use  of  any 
computerized  systems  to  assist  the  analysis  process.  The  generation  of  the 
detailed  analysis  cost  will  also  reflect  the  added  costs  relevant  to  the  handling 
of  classified  data  and  subsequent  change  analysis  for  documentation  over  and 
above  the  baseline  system.  The  second  phase  estimate  should  contain  an  itemized 
listing  of  task  elements.  The  cost  tables  are  reasonably  regular  and  support 

a  linear  ccst  relationship  with  parts  count,  except  near  the  origin.  Because  of 
the  differences  in  the  amount  of  labor,  computer  time,  and  materials  required  to 
analyze  different  hardware  part  types,  each  part  type  has  a  different  weighting 


factor  in  Jetermining  the  cost  of  the  Sneak  Analysis  task.  The  cost  (in  19'/9 
dollars)  can  be  calculated  by  adding  together  the  costs  for  each  individual  part 
type.  Table  B-1  presents  the  weighting  factors  for  different  hardware  part 
types  and  their  approximate  tolerances.  Table  B-2  presents  a  sample  calculation 
for  a  system  consisting  of  1000  parts  of  the  indicated  mix  ratio. 


Figure  B-1.  SCA  Cost  Vs.  Job  Size 


1.1.3  Cost  adjustments.  Costs  calculated  for  Sneak  Analysis  tasks  are 
stated  in  1979  dollars  for  work  generally  performed  in  the  Houston,  Texas  area. 
Cost  adjustments  for  inflation  in  later  years  and  for  different  geographical 
areas  can  be  made  using  current  statistics  provided  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS).  Examples  of  the  type  of  data  available 
in  these  publications  are  shown  in  Table  B-3.  These  data  are  not  necessarily 
current;  the  latest  available  issues  of  the  BLS  data  should  be  consulted. 


1.1.4  Hardware  cost  estimating  accuracy.  Historically,  the  accuracy  of 
the  parts-count  technique  presented  in  Table  B-2  is  *10%.  When  the  exact  com¬ 
ponent  mix  is  not  known  and  the  weighting  factor  for  a  generalized  component 
mix  in  Table  B-1  is  used,  the  accuracy  is  *20%.  Both  of  these  estimators 
produce  larger  errors  for  parts-count  below  about  300  parts.  In  this  region, 
the  data  are  better  represented  by  a  constant  dollar  figure  of  $30,000  *  $20,000 


TABLE  B-1.  COST  FACTORS  FOR  DIFFERENT  PART  TYPES 


Part  Type 

Weighting 

Factor 

'  -  . .  '"1 

Weighting 

Factor 

Tolerance 

S/Part 

S/Part 

Pesistors,  Capacitors, 

Coils 

20 

18 

Relays,  Transistors, 

Switcnes 

79 

♦n 

[  Small-Scale  Integrated 

Circuits  (SSI) 

164 

+14 

Medium-Scale  Integrated 

Circuits  (MSI) 

284 

♦14 

Large-Scale  Integrated 

Circuits  (LSI) 

468 

125 

General iaed  Component  Mix 
(Used  when  actual  component 
mix  is  not  known) 

04 

119 

TABLE  B-2.  SAMPLE  CALCULATIONS 


Part  Type 

Number 

of 

Parts 

X 

Weighting 

Factor 

a 

Component 

Cost 

Resistors,  Capacitors, 

Coils 

400 

X 

29/Part 

a 

$  11,600 

Relays,  Transistors, 

Swi  tches 

200 

X 

79/Part 

a 

15,800 

SSI 

ISO 

X 

164/ Part 

a 

24,600 

MSI 

100 

X 

284/ Part 

a 

28.400 

LSI 

50 

X 

468/Part 

a 

23,400 

Totals 

1,000 

S103.800 

TABLE  B-3.  EXCERPTS  FROM  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS  PUBLICATIONS 
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1.2  Software  Cost  Estimating  The  estimating  process  for  software 

Sneak  Analysis  tasks  is  based  on  the  number  of  executable  lines  of  assembly 

approximately  $10  per  assembly  language 
instruction.  Software  programs  are  typically  composed  of  executable  and  non¬ 
executable  code.  Only  the  executable  code  is  to  be  counted  for  estimate  purposes. 

High  order  languages  present  a  problem  in  the  estimation  process  A  hiah 
order  language  instruction  is  a  generic  or  “English  type"  instructionthat 
represents  one  or  more  equivalent  assembly  language  instructions  Each  lanquaae 

basis  '^"v2ru  conversion  to  an  equivalent  assembly  langLgl 

s.  ^®cy  little  historical  data  is  available  except  for  three  high  order 

information  for  estimating  high  order  languagfanalysis 
applications  should  be  available  in  the  near  future.  ^  analysis 

approIJh  is"±10%^'  estimating  software  Sneak  Analysis  costs  using  this 


SECTION  2 


2.  INTRODUCTION 

This  section  of  Appendix  B  presents  information  to  assist  in  developing 
rough  order  of  magnitude  cost  estimates  for  hardware  and  software  Sneak  Analysis 
tasks  using  an  analysis  approach  different  than  that  specified  in  Sections  3. 3. 1.2 
and  3.3.3.1 . 

2.1  Cost  Estimates  for  Other  Sneak  Analysis  Procedures.  Estimating  the 
cost  of  a  Sneak  Analysis  task  when  new  or  innovative  procedures  are  to  be  per¬ 
formed  or  when  the  scope  of  the  task  has  been  limited  by  some  tailoring  process 
is  more  difficult.  If  the  technical  monitor  is  sufficiently  knowledgeable  of 
the  analysis  procedure  which  is  to  be  used,  an  estimate  of  cost  can  be  derived. 

The  cost  estimate  is  developed  by  isolating  each  task  to  be  performed.  Preparing 
a  Work  Breakdown  Structure  (WBS)  of  the  required  tasks  is  a  very  useful  first 
step.  The  WBS  elements  involved  are  Project  Management,  Data  Management, 
Engineering  Analysis,  Quality  Assurance,  and  Reporting.  The  procuring  activity 
would  estimate  the  engineering  and  support  time  involved  in  each  WBS  element, 
any  computer  charges  involved,  special  materials,  equipment  charges,  and  travel. 

It  is  not  the  intent  herein  to  provide  a  "cookbook"  for  this  estimating  process, 
but  rather  to  identify  some  of  the  factors  that  should  be  considered. 

2.1.1  Engineering  skill  levels  required.  The  performance  of  Sneak 
Analysis  requires  an  analyst  possessing  certain  learned  skills  if  it  is  to  be 
performed  efficiently.  It  also  requires  a  depth  of  experience  in  electrical 
equipment  design  (or  in  software  coding  practices)  which  is  not  generally 
available  in  entry-level  personnel.  Most  detailed  electrical  Sneak  Analysis 
will  be  done  by  engineers  in  categories  II,  III,  and  IV  as  defined  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  exact  mix  will  be 
dependent  both  on  job  requirements  and  on  the  engineering  mix  that  the  con¬ 
tractor  has  available  at  a  given  time.  The  contractor  may,  for  example,  substitute 
a  higher  engineering  category  for  a  lower  one  if  there  is  an  insufficient  number 

of  personnel  in  the  lower  category  on  his  staff.  Equivalent  statements  can  be 
made  for  software  analysts;  personnel  capable  of  doing  software  Sneak  Analysis 
normally  have  titles  such  as  "Systems  Analysts"  or  "Senior  Systems  Analysts." 

The  Department  of  Labor  Statistics  has  not  defined  skill  categories  in  this 
technical  discinline. 

2.1.2  Engineering  time.  Although  Sneak  Analysis  techniques  v  h  .y 
have  certain  common  features: 

a.  Data  assimilation  and  entry.  This  is  normally  done  by  engineering 
aides,  keypunch  operators,  or  computer  assistants.  It  will  also 
require  some  engineering  time  to  organize  and  supervise  the  effort. 

A  time  estimate  can  generally  be  made  by  estimating  the  number  of 
dafa  entries  involved  including  any  verification  time. 
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b.  Computer  or  manual  data  processing  to  produce  usable  working 

materials  for  the  analyst,  such  as,  reduced  network  schematics, 
network  trees,  assembly  code  flow  diagrams,  and  timing  diagrams. 

This  is  likely  to  vary  so  much  with  different  Sneak  Analysis 
techniques  that  no  useful  guidance  can  be  given. 

c.  Detailed  analysis  by  a  trained  sneak  analyst  who  applies  certain 

"clues"  to  isolate  potential  sneak  conditions.  This  is 
generally  done  on  a  worksheet  of  some  sort  to  aid  in  the 
"housekeeping"  necessary  to  assure  completeness.  It  may  be 
done  with  the  assistance  of  computerized  aids.  The  time  required 
can  normally  be  estimated  from  the  expected  number  of  hours  per 
worksheet.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  step  in 
the  analysis  process  most  affected  by  tailoring.  Tailoring  will 
result  in  the  analyst  reviewing  fewer  networks  and  worksheets, 
thus  reducing  the  amount  of  analysis  time  required.  It  would  be 
expected  that  tailoring  would  result  in  a  significant  deviation 
from  the  linear  parts-count  relationship  presented  in  Table  B  1. 

d.  Report  preparation  costs  should  include  technical,  typing,  editing, 

and  drafting  labor,  and  any  special  equipment  and  materials  cost 
required  to  meet  specific  CDRL  requirements. 

2.1.3  Taking  advantage  of  available  data.  The  process  of  cross-checking 

a  supplier's  estimate  can  become  quite  involved.  The  Government  monitors  should 
take  advantage  of  all  available  data  sources  to  make  their  estimates  as  accurate 
as  possible.  Depending  on  the  situation,  the  technical  or  contract  monitor  may 
have  available  the  supolier's  labor  rates,  overhead,  G&A,  and  fee  structure. 

This  information  would  be  available,  for  instance,  if  they  were  evaluating  a 
supplier's  quote  on  any  cost-reimbursable  tyne  contract.  On  fixed  fee  or  in¬ 
centive  fee  type  contracts,  they  would  also  have  the  supplier's  estimate  of  total 
man-hours  in  each  labor  category,  computer,  and  other  direct  costs.  If  the 
analysis  effort  were  to  be  funded  in  phases,  they  would  also  l.ave  the  supplier’s 
estimate  by  phase.  Lacking  this  specific  information  on  supplier  costs,  the 
monitors  can  use  average  labor  rates  in  the  geographical  area  involved  which  are 
available  from  the  Department  of  Labor  Statistics.  Approximate  rates  for  over¬ 
head,  G&A,  and  fee  s^'^uctures  can  be  found  in  other  contracts  with  the  involved 
company  or  inferred  rrom  similar  information  from  competitive  companies. 

2.1.4  Costs  of  subcontracting  Sneak  Analysis.  In  addition  to  the  costs 
involved  in  duplicating  the  data  base  at  a  subcontractor's  facility,  standard 
industry  practice  is  for  the  prime  contractor  to  add  G&A  and  profit  charges  on  a 
subcontracted  Sneak  Analysis.  Subcontractor  costs  will  already  include  the 
subcontractor's  G&A  and  fee  charges.  This  duplication  in  charges  will  increase 
costs  and  may  dictate  a  direct  contract  between  the  Government  and  the  performing 
activity  in  some  instances,  but  this  consideration  must  be  traded  off  against 
other  factors,  such  as  which  activity  is  best  positioned  to  manage  and  understand 
the  technical  aspects,  and  costs  involved  in  incorporating  design  changes  as  a 
result  of  the  analysis. 


2.1.5  Procuring  activity  costs.  In  addition  to  contractor  costs  for  Sneak 
Analysis,  the  costs  for  procuring  activity  coordination  must  also  be  included. 
These  costs  would  include  any  special  costs  for  travel,  coordination,  data 
acquisition,  review,  or  independent  technical  consultant  services  associated 
with  the  Sneak  Analysis  effort.  The  roles  of  the  procuring  activity  are  presented 
in  Section  3.4.4. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WORK 
HARDWARE  SNEAK  CIRCUIT  ANALYSIS 


1.  GENERAL 

A  Sneak  Circuit  Analysis  shall  be  performed  on  the _ _ _ 

hardware.  The  analysis  shall  be  performed  using  the  sneak  analysis  network 
tree  approach.  This  analysis  shall  identify  latent  electrical  circuit  paths 
and  conditions  that  can  cause  an  unwanted  function  to  occur  or  inhibit  a  desired 
function  without  component  failure.  Recommendations  for  corrective  action  to 
eliminate  these  conditions  shall  be  provided.  Also,  document  errors  and  areas 
of  design  concern  discovered  during  the  analysis  shall  be  reported. 

2.  SCOPE 

The  _ _ System/Subsystem  of  the _ 

shall  be  analyzed  at  the  detailed  component  level  to  identify  potentially 
undesirable  circuit  conditions.  The  system(s)  included  in  this  analysis  are 

and  as 

defined  by  drawinq(s)  ~ _ and  _ . 

3.  CHANGE  ANALYSIS  (OPTIONAL) 

The  analysis  shall  include  identified  changes  to  the  data  baseline  received 
prior  to _ ,  19 _ . 

The  change  analysis  shall  be  limited  to  a  total  equal  to  _____  percent  of 
the  baseline  hardware  design  data  base  as  established  by  actual  count  of  data 
records  added,  deleted,  or  revised  due  to  engineering  changes.  Each  change  shall 
be  evaluated  and  subject  to  separate  negotiation  depending  upon  size  and  complexity. 

4.  TASK  DESCRIPTION 

Specific  tasks  to  be  performed  as  part  of  this  analysis  contract  shall 
consist  of  the  following: 

4.1  Receive  and  set  up  files  for  wiring  diagrams,  schematics,  wire  lists 
and  other  input  data  defining  electrical  continuity,  operation  and  functions 
of  the  system(s)  to  be  analyzed. 

4.2  Convert  circuit  data  for  entiy  into  network  trees  and  apply  existing 
analysis  techniques  to  identify  all  continuity  paths. 

4.3  Perform  a  sneak  circuit  analysis  on  the  resulting  network  trees  to 
identify  potential  sneak  circuit  conditions,  such  as: 

4.3.1  Sneak  paths,  wich  may  allow  current  or  energy  to  flow  along  an 
unexpected  route. 

4.3.2  Sneak  timing,  which  may  cause  current  or  energy  to  flow  or  to 
inhibit  a  function  at  an  unexpected  time. 
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4.3.3  Sneak  indications,  which  may  cause  an  ambiguous  or  false  display 
of  operating  conditions. 

4.3.4  Sneak  labels,  which  may  cause  incorrect  stimuli  to  be  initiated. 

5.  REPORTS 

The  reports  shall  be  delivered  in  accordance  with  the  attached  schedule. 

(See  Figure  1). 

5.1  Prepare  Sneak  Circuit  Reports  (SCR)  on  all  potential  sneak  conditions 
found.  Each  report  shall  describe  the  sneak  condition  in  detail.  The  SCA  shall 
include  a  sketch  of  the  suspect  circuit,  where  appropriate.  Recommendations 
for  corrective  action  shall  be  given  along  with  reference  to  supporting 
documentation.  The  report  forms  include  a  section  for  the  customer  to  indicate 
the  action  taken  to  resolve  the  condition  being  reported.  All  reports  shall 

be  appropriately  dated,  titled  and  numbered  for  indexing  and  tracking. 

5.2  Prepare  Design  Concern  Reports  (DCR).  The  DCR  shall  describe  certain 
undesirable  circuit  conditions  found  during  the  analysis  which  do  not  qualify  as 
sneak  circuits.  Conditions  to  be  reported  include: 

0  Single  failure  points. 

0  Unnecessary  circuitry  or  components. 

0  Improper  implementation  of  redundancy. 

0  Improper  application  of  components. 

0  Lack  of  transient  suppression  or  improper  suppression  for  inductive  loads. 

5.3  Prepare  Drawing  Error  Reports  (DER)  on  discrepancies  found  in  the  input 
data  for  the  analysis.  Each  report  shall  identify  the  discrepant  document  and 
explain  the  error  relative  to  referenced  supporting  documentation. 

5.4  Prepare  and  submit  activity  reports  to  describe  the  work  accomplished 
during  the  reporting  period.  The  reports  will  include  analysis  progress, 
problems,  recommendations,  and  results  of  meetings.  The  reports  shall  be 
submitted  in  accordance  with  the  attached  schedule  (see  Figure  1).  The  SCR,  DCR, 
and  DER  reports  generated  during  the  reporting  period  shall  be  attached.  A 
tabulation  of  all  previously  submitted  reports  (SCR,  DCR,  and  DER)  including 
status,  shall  be  attached  to  each  activity  report.  The  status  of  each  report 
shall  be  based  on  the  contractor's  comments  stated  on  each  report. 

5.5  Prepare  and  submit  a  Final  Report  containing  a  summary  of  the  analysis 
effort,  including  the  general  analysis  method  used,  the  extent  of  the  analysis, 
conclusions  drawn  and  recommendations  based  on  the  analysis.  All  SCR,  DCR, 

and  DER  reports  written  shall  be  included.  One  report  shall  be  prepared  at  the 
completion  of  the  baseline  analysis,  and  revised  at  the  end  of  change  analysis, 
if  elected,  to  include  the  reports  from  changes. 


6.  DATA  REQUIREMENTS 


The  analysis  shall  be  based  upon  data  defirving  details  of  electrical 
continuity  and  components.  The  information  will  be  supplied  to  the  Sneak  Analysis 
Contractor  in  the  fom  of  manufacturers  detail  electrical  schematics,  wire  lists, 
wiring  interconnect  diagrams,  and  component  specifications.  The  data  will  be 
supplemented  with  available  functional  flow  or  integrated  schematics,  interface 
control  documents,  and  design  criteria  specifications.  Manufacturing  level 
electrical  data  and  supplemental  electrical  data  shall  be  furnished  by 

_ _ _  .  Requests  for  additional  data  after  the  baseline 

master  files  have  been  estatHshed  will  be  made  only  for  data  absolutely 
essential  to  the  completion  of  the  analysis.  Data  must  be  delivered  by 
_ ,  19 _ ,  to  enable  a  timely  and  accurate  analysis. 

Delay  in  receipt  of  data  shall  result  in  a  oay-for-day  slide  in  the  schedule, 
and  the  contract  price  shall  be  equitably  adjusted  to  reflect  additional  costs, 
if  any. 

7.  PERIOD  OF  PERFORMANCE 

The  period  of  performance  for  the  Sneak  Circuit  Analysis  of  the  _ 

_ _ System  shall  be  _ months  after  receipt  of  input  data 

necessary  to  establish  the  master  file  beginning  _ ,  19 _ ,  and 

ending  _  ,  19 _ .  Change  analysis  shall  be  performed  on  all 

previously  described  changes  received  prior  to _ ,  19 _ , 

and  the  final  report  will  be  submitted  by _ T  1~9' 
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STATEMENT  OF  WORK 
FOR  SOFTWARE 


1.  GENERAL 

A  Software  Sneak  Analysis  shall  be  performed  on  the  _ _ _ 

System.  The  analysis  shall  be  performed  using  the  sneak  analysis  network 
tree  technique  as  referenced  in  Section  3.4. 2. 2.  This  analysis  shall  identify 
latent  data  paths  and  logic  conditions  that  can  cause  an  unwanted  function  to 
occur  or  inhibit  a  desired  function  without  a  hardware  failure.  Recommendations 
for  corrective  action  to  eliminate  these  conditions  shall  be  provided.  Also, 
document  errors  and  areas  of  design  concern  discovered  during  the  analysis 
shall  be  reported. 

2.  SCOPE 

The  Software  Sneak  Analysis  shall  cover  the  software  program  for  the 

_ _  computer.  The  software  shall  be  analyzed  at  the  detailed 

instruction  level.  The  software  program  is  coded  in  _ _ . 

3.  CHANGE  ANALYSIS  (OPTIONAL) 

The  analysis  shall  include  changes  due  to  corrective  action  taken  to 

eliminate  Sneak  Analysis  identified  problems  received  prior  to  _ . 

19 _ The  change  analysis  shall  be  limited  to  a  total  equal  to  %  of  the 

baselTne  design  data  base  as  established  by  actual  count  of  software  instructions 
added,  deleted  or  revised  due  to  corrective  changes.  Wherever  possible  all 
changes  shall  be  submitted  by  copies  of  the  completed  software  problem/ change 
reports,  copies  of  the  revised  data  tapes  or  card  decks,  and  listings. 

4.  TASK  DESCRIPTIONS 

Specific  tasks  to  be  performed  as  part  of  this  analysis  contract  shall 
consist  of  the  following: 

4.1  Receive  and  set  up  files  for  the  software  program  and  any  design  and 
program  documentation  defining  the  operation  and  functions  of  the  software  to 
be  analyzed. 

4.2  Process  software  instructions  for  entry  into  computerized  algorithms 
which  reduce  a  software  program  into  topological  network  trees  identifying 

all  data  and  logic  continuity  paths. 

4.3  Perform  a  sneak  analysis  on  the  resulting  software  network  trees  to 
identify  potential  sneak  conditions,  such  as: 

4.3.1  Sneak  paths,  which  may  allow  data  or  logic  to  flow  along  an  unexpected 
route. 

4.3.2  Sneak  timing,  whicn  may  cause  data  or  logic  to  flow,  or  to  inhibit 
a  function  at  an  unexpected  time. 
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4.3.3  Snea!'.  indications,  which  may  cause  an  ambiguous  or  false  display  of 
system  operating  conditions. 

4.3.4  Sneak  labels,  which  may  cause  incorrect  stimuli  to  be  initiated. 

5.  REPORTS 

Reports  will  be  submitted  in  accordance  with  the  attached  schedule.  (See 
Figure  1. ) 

5.1  Prepare  Sneak  Software  Reports  (SSR)  on  all  potential  sneak  conditions 
found.  Each  report  shall  describe  the  sneak  condition  in  detail.  The  SSR  shall 
include  a  listing  of  the  suspect  software  instructions  where  appropriate.  Recom¬ 
mendations  for  appropriate  corrective  action  shall  be  given  along  with  reference 
to  supporting  documentation.  The  report  forms  include  a  section  for  the  customer 
to  indicate  the  action  taken  to  resolve  the  condition  being  reported.  All  reports 
shall  be  appropriately  dated,  titled  and  numbered  for  indexing  and  tracking. 

5.2  Prepare  Software  Design  Concern  Reports  (SDCR)  to  describe  certain 
items  of  concern  with  specific  design  implementation.  These  conditions  to  be 
reported  include: 

5.2.1  Questionable  design  practices. 

5.2.2  Unnecessary  software  instruction. 

5.2.3  Unused  software  instructions. 

5.2.4  Specifications  not  met  or  not  clear. 

5.3  Prepare  Software  Document  Error  Reports  (SDER)  on  discrepancies  found 
in  the  input  data  for  the  analysis.  Each  report  shall  identify  the  discrepant 
document  and  explain  the  error  relative  to  referenced  supporting  documentation. 

5.4  Prepare  and  submit  activity  reports  to  describe  the  work  accomplished 
during  the  reporting  period.  The  reports  will  include  analysis  progress, 
problems,  recommendations,  and  results  of  meetings.  The  reports  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  accordance  with  the  attached  schedule.  (See  Figure  1.)  The  SSR,  SDCR, 
and  SDER's  generated  during  the  reporting  period  shall  be  attached.  A  tabulation 
of  all  previously  submitted  reports  (SSR,  SDCR,  and  SDER)  including  status,  shall 
be  attached  to  each  activity  report.  The  status  of  each  report  shall  be  based  on 
the  contractor's  comments  stated  on  each  report. 

5.5  Perform  analysis  of  software  changes,  provided  a  change  analysis  is 
elected,  and  submit  appropriate  reports. 

5.6  Prepare  and  submit  a  Final  Report  containing  a  summary  of  the  analysis 
effort,  including  the  general  analysis  method  used,  the  extent  of  the  analysis, 
conclusions  drawn  and  reconmendations  based  on  the  analysis.  .All  SSR's  ,  SOCR's.and 
SDER's  written  shall  be  included.  One  report  shall  be  prepared  at  the  completion 
of  the  baseline  analysis  and  if  a  change  analysis  is  performed,  the  report  shall 

be  revised  to  include  any  additional  reports  resulting  from  the  change  analysis,. 


6.  DATA  REQUIREMENTS 


The  analysis  will  be  based  on  the  assembly  source  listing  and  assembly 
source  code  which  should  be  provided  on  magnetic  tape.  If  the  antlysis  is  to  be 
based  on  a  high  order  language,  then  the  source  program  listing,  high  order 
source  code  and  an  assembled  program  listing  should  be  provided.  All  reference 
manuals  for  the  computer,  cross-assembler,  language  and  operating  system  should 
be  made  available.  Also,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  other  program  documentation 
be  provided  such  as  module  descriptions,  flow  diagrams  and  data  structure 
definitions  so  that  the  potential  system  impact  for  problems  found  can  be  more 

accurately  asst'  sed.  The  above  data  will  be  furn'shed  by  _ _ _ _ 

All  data  must  delivered  by  _  _ _ to  enab'e  a  ti««ly  and 

accurate  analysis.  Delay  in  receipt  of  data  will  result  in  a  day-for-day  slide 
in  the  schedule,  and  the  contract  price  shall  be  equitably  adjusted  to  reflect 
additional  costs,  if  any. 

7.  PERIOD  OF  PERFuRK^NCE 

The  period  of  performance  for  the  Sneak  Analysis  of  tne  _ _ 

_  System  shall  be  _ _  months  after  receipt  of  input  data 

necessary  to  establish  the  configuration  as  defined  in  Paragraph  2,  SCOPE.  Change 
analysis  shall  be  performed  on  all  previously  described  changes  received  prior 

to _ ,  and  the  final  report  shall  be  submitted  by 

_  ,  19 _ provided  the  contractor  has  acknowledged  all 

reports  by  having  signed  each  report  and  stated  the  action  taken  to  correct 
the  reported  problem. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WORK 

INTEGRATED  HARDWARE/SOFTWARE  SNEAK  ANALYSIS 


1.  GENERAL 

An  Integrated  Sneak  Analysis  shall  be  performed  on  the  _ _ _ 

hardware  and  software.  The  analysis  shall  be  performed  using  the  sneak  analysis 
network  tree  techniques.  TIte  Sneak  Circuit  Analysis  shall  identify  latent 
electrical  circuit  paths  and  conditions  that  can  cause  an  unwanted  function  to 
occur  or  inhibit  a  desired  function  without  component  failure.  The  Sneak 
Software  Analysis  shall  identify  latent  data  paths  and  logic  conditions  that  can 
cause  an  unwanted  function  to  occur  or  Inhibit  a  desired  function  without  a 
hardware  failure.  The  integrated  analysis  shall  integrate  the  Interactions 
of  the  hardware  with  the  system  software.  Recommendations  for  corrective  action 
to  eliminate  sneak  conditions  shall  be  provided.  Also,  Document  Errors  and 
areas  of  Design  Concern  discovered  during  the  analysis  shall  be  reported. 

2.  SCOPE 

2.1  Hardware 

2.1.1  A  Sneak  Circuit  Analysis  shall  be  performed  at  the  detailed  component 

on  the  _ _  _ System  of  the _ _ to 

identify  potentially  undesirable  circuit  conditions.  The  subsystems  to  "be 
analyzed  are _ . 

2.1.2  An  analysis  shall  be  performed  on  all  interconnections  between  and 
within  the  above  subsystem,  together  with  the  "interface"  functions  of  the 
subassembl i es/subsystems . 

2.1.3  The  "interface"  function  is  to  be  analyzed  to  its  termination  inside 
the  subassembly/subsystem.  The  function  will  be  considered  terminated  if  it 
connects  to  (1)  chassis  or  signal  ground;  (2)  a  power  source;  or  (3)  an  electrical 
element  which  changes  the  characteristic  or  nomenclature  of  the  function. 

2.1.4  The  Sneak  Circuit  Analysis  shall  be  performed  at  the  detailed 

source  program  level  on  the  _ _ _  Subsystems  as  defined  b> 

the  following  drawings: _ . 

2 . 2  Software 


The  Sneak  Software  Analysis  shall  include  the  computer  programs  for  the 

_ _  .  The _ _  program  consists  of 

(number)  lines  of  (Higher  Order)  Code/Instructfons  and  ( number)  lines 
0^  (Assembly)  Code/Instructions. 

3.  CHANGE  ANALYSIS  (Optional) 

3.1  The  hardware  change  analysis  shall  include  identified  clianges  to  the 

design  data  baseline  received  within _ months  after  the  project 

start  date.  The  design  data  baseline  is  defined  in  paragraphs  2.1.4  and  2.2. 
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3.2  The  software  change  analysis  shall  be  limited  to  _  percent  of  the 

design  data  baseline.  All  changes  submitted  after  the  month  deadline 
above  will  be  evaluated  and  subject  to  separate  negotiation,  depending  upon  size 
and  complexity. 

4.  TASK  DESCRIPTION 

Specific  tasks  to  be  performed  as  part  of  this  analysis  contract  shall 
consist  of  the  following: 

4.1  Hardware 

4.1.1  Receive  and  set  up  files  for  wiring  diagrams,  schematics,  wire  lists 
and  other  input  data  defining  electrical  continuity,  operation  and  functions  of 
the  system(s)  to  be  analyzed. 

4.1.2  Convert  circuit  data  for  entry  into  computer-generated,  manually 
drawn  network  trees.  Apply  existing  analysis  techniques  to  the  network  trees,  to 
identify  all  continuity  paths. 

4.1.3  Perform  a  sneak  circuit  analysis  on  the  resulting  network  trees  to 
identify  potential  Sneak  Circuit  Conditions,  Design  Concerns  and  Drawing  Errors. 
Design  Concerns  are  defined  in  paragraph  5.2.1,  Drawing  Errors  in  paragraph  5.3. 
Sneak  Circuit  Conditions  include: 

a.  Sneak  paths,  which  may  allow  current  or  energy  to  flow  along  an  unexpected 

route. 

b.  Sneak  timing,  which  may  cause  current  or  energy  to  flow  or  to  inhibit 

or  initfate  a  function  at  an  unexpected  time. 

c.  Sneak  indications,  which  may  cause  an  ambiguous  or  false  display  of 

operating  conditi ons . 

d.  Sneak  labels,  which  .ay  cause  incorrect  stimuli  to  be  initiated. 

4.2  Software 


4.2.1  Receive  and  set  up  files  for  the  software  program,  design  specifica¬ 
tions,  logic  flow  diagrams,  and  any  design  and  program  documentation  defining 
the  operation  and  functions  of  the  software  to  be  analyzed. 

4.2.2  Convert  software  instructions  for  entry  into  computerized  algorithms 
which  reduce  a  software  program  into  topological  network  trees  identifying  all 
data  and  logic  continuity  paths. 

4.2.3  Perform  a  sneak  analysis  on  the  resulting  network  trees  to  identify 
potential  Software  Sneak  Conditions,  Sfotware  Design  Concerns,  and  Software 
Document  Errors.  Software  Design  Concerns  are  deifned  in  paragraph  5.2.2,  the 
Software  Document  Error  in  paragraph  5.3,  Software  Sneak  Conditions  include: 


a.  Sneak  paths,  which  may  allow  data  or  logic  to  flow  along  an  unexpected 

route. 

b.  Sneak  timing,  which  may  cause  data  or  logic  to  flow,  or  to  Inhibit  or 

Initiate  a  function  at  an  unexpected  time. 

c.  Sneak  Indications,  which  may  cause  an  ambiguous  or  false  display  of 

system  operating  conditions. 

d.  Sneak  labels,  which  may  cause  Incorrect  stimuli  to  be  Initiated. 

4.3  Hardware/Software  Integration 

In  order  to  provide  visibility  of  Interactions  of  the  system's  hardware  and 
software,  an  Integration  Analysis  shall  be  performed.  The  effect  of  a  control 
operation  Initiated  by  a  hardware  element  shall  be  traced  through  the  hardware 
until  It  Impacts  the  system  software.  Similarly,  the  logic  sequence  of  a 
software  Initiated  action  shall  be  followed  through  the  software  and  hardware  until 
Its  eventual  system  Impact  Is  assessed. 

5.  REPORTS 

All  reports  described  below  shall  be  prepared  and  submitted  In  accordance  with 
the  periodic  status  report  requirements  shown  1n  the  attached  project  schedule. 

The  reports  shall  be  delivered  Incrementally  with  the  activity  report  discussed 
In  paragraph  5.4. 

5.1  Prepare  Sneak  Circuit  Reports  (SCR)  and  Sneak  Software  Reports  (SSR)  on 
all  potential  sneak  conditions  found.  Each  report  shall  describe  the  sneak 
condition  In  detail.  The  SCR  shall  include  a  sketch  of  the  suspect  circuit,  and 
the  SSR  shall  Include  a  listing  of  the  suspect  software  Instructions,  where 
appropriate.  Recommendations  for  corrective  action  shall  be  given,  along  with 
reference  to  supporting  documentation.  The  report  forms  shall  Include  a  section 
for  the  customer  to  Indicate  the  action  taken  to  resolve  the  reported  condition. 

All  reports  shall  be  appropriately  dated,  titled  and  numbered  for  Indexing  and 
tracking. 


5.2  Prepare  Design  Concern  Reports  (DCR)  and  Software  Design  Concern 
Reports  (SDCR). 

5.2.1  The  DCR  shall  describe  certain  undesirable  circuit  conditions  found 
during  the  analysis  which  do  not  qualify  as  sneak  circuits.  Conditions  to  be 
reported  Include; 

a.  Single  failure  points. 

b.  Unnecessary  circuitry  or  components. 

c.  Improper  Implementation  of  redundancy. 

d.  Improper  application  of  components. 

e.  Lack  of  transient  suppression  or  Improper  suppression  for  Inductive  loads. 
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5.2.2  The  SOCR  shall  describe  certain  Items  of  concern  with  specific  design 
Implementation.  Conditions  to  be  reported  Include: 

a.  Questionable  design  practices. 

b.  Unnecessary  software  Instructions. 

c.  Unused  software  instructions. 

d.  Specifications  not  met  or  not  clear. 

5.3  Prepare  Drawing  Error  Reports  (DER)  and  Software  Document  Error  Reports 
(SDER)  on  discrepancies  found  in  the  Input  data  for  the  analysis.  Each  report 
shall  Identify  the  discrepant  document  and  explain  the  error  relative  to 
referenced  supporting  documentation. 

5.4  Prepare  and  submit  activity  reports  to  describe  the  work  accomplished 
during  the  reporting  period.  The  reports  will  include  analysis  progress,  problems, 
recommendations,  and  results  of  meetings.  The  reports  shall  be  submitted  In 
accordance  with  Figure  1.  The  SCR,  SSR,  OCR,  SDCR,  DER,  and  SDER  reports 
generated  during  the  reporting  period  shall  be  attached.  A  tabulation  of  all 
previously  submitted  reports  (SCR,  SSR,  DCR,  et.  al.)  Including  status,  shall  be 
attached  to  each  activity  report.  The  status  of  each  report  shall  be  based  on 

the  contractor's  action  taken  to  resolve  each  reported  condition. 

5.5  Prepare  and  submit  a  Final  Report  containing  a  summary  of  the  analysis 
effort,  Including  the  general  analysis  method  used,  the  extent  of  the  analysis, 
conclusions  drawn  and  recommendations  based  on  the  analysis.  All  SCR,  SSR,  DCR, 
SDCR,  DER,  and  SDER  reports  written  shall  be  included.  The  report  shall  be 
prepared  and  submitted  in  accordance  with  Figure  1. 

6.  DATA  REQUIREMENTS 

6. 1  Hardware 

The  analysis  shall  be  based  upon  data  defining  details  of  electrical 
continuity  and  components.  The  information  will  be  supplied  in  the  form  of 
manufacturers  detail  electrical  schematics,  wire  lists,  wiring  Interconnect 
diagrams,  and  component  specifications.  The  data  will  be  supplemented  with 
available  functional  flow  or  integrated  schematics,  interface  control  documents, 
and  design  criteria  specification.  The  above  information  and  data  shall  be 
furnished  prior  to  the  project  start  date.  The  required  data  are  listed  In 
Attachment  1.  Requests  for  additional  data  after  the  baseline  masterflles  have 
been  established  will  be  made  only  for  data  absolutely  essential  to  the  completion 
of  the  analysis.  These  additional  data  must  be  delivered  within  30  days  after 
the  project  start  date,  to  enable  a  timely  and  accurate  analysis. 

6.2  Software 

The  analysis  shall  be  based  upon  the  software  source  code  as  described  in 
paragraph  2.2.  All  reference  manuals  for  the  computers,  languages,  and  operating 
systems  will  be  made  available.  Specifications  for  the  software,  and  for  the 
interface  between  th_  software  and  hardware,  are  required  for  the  Integrated 
analysis.  Also,  It  is  highly  desirable  that  other  program  documentation  be 
provided  such  as  module  descriptions,  flow  diagrams,  and  data  structure 
definitions  so  that  potential  system  impact  for  problems  found  can  be  more 
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accurately  assessed.  These  data  will  be  furnished  prior  to  the  project  start  date. 
Any  additional  data  must  be  delivered  30  days  after  the  project  start  date,  to 
enable  a  timely  and  accurate  analysis. 

6.3  Schedule  Impact 

Delay  In  receipt  of  either  hardware  or  software  data  shall  result  In  a 
day-for-day  slide  In  the  schedule.  The  contract  price  shall  be  equitably 
adju  ted  to  reflect  additional  costs.  If  ar\y. 

7.0  PERIOD  OF  PERFORMANCE 

The  period  of  performance  for  the  Sneak  Analysis  of  the  system  shall  be 
_ months  after  contract  start  date  (see  Figure  1). 
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APPENDIX  G 
EXAMPLE 


THIRD  PARTY  DATA  AGREEMENT 


PROPRIETARY  INFORMATION 
NONDISCLOSURE  AGREEMENT  SAMPLE 
(THIRD  PARTY  AGREEMENT) 


PropH etary  agreements . 


(Address) 
data  relating  to 


Ct>laine  01^  Program) 
ippears  th 


(Company  Name) 
and  (OWpariy  NameT* 
"  n1 


(Division 

(il'fvision' 


h a V e  initiated  a  coordinated  exchange  of 

_  _  ,  ..  ■  _  program.  To  maximize  the 

effectiveness  of  the  program  \t  appears  that  information  exchange  is  or  may  become 
necessary  between  the  two  companies.  Accordingly,  it  is  proposed  that  the 


following  letter  agreement  be  entered  into  between  these  two  companies  to  cover 
all  transmittals  of  information  in  connection  with  the  program  (or  any  subsequent 
programs  or  contracts  resulting  from  the  program)  between  (First  Company  Name) 
and  (Second  Company  Name)  .  and  by  the  United  States  Government  to 
(First  Company  Name)  or  (Second  Company  Name) 


1.  Each  party,  to  the  extent  of  its  right  to  do  so,  shall  submit  to  the  other 
party  technical  information  at  times  and  of  kinds  and  in  forms  which 
in  the  judgement  of  the  party  originating  the  information  are  appropri¬ 
ate  to  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  assumed  by  that  party  under  its 
respective  portion  of  the  (Program  Name)  program.  This  agree¬ 

ment  shall  not  be  construed  as  ItselF  creating  any  obligation  on  either 
party  to  furnish  information  to  the  other. 


2.  Any  technical  information  of  (First  Company  Name) _  which 

is  submitted  to  (Second  Company  Name)  ~  and  any  technical 
information  of  (Second  Company  ^me)  "^ich  is  submitted  to 
(First  Company  Name )  under  thi s  agreement,  either  directly 

or  through  the  United  States  Government,  which  information  is 
designated  as  proprietary  to  the  submitting  party  by  an  appropriate 
stamp,  legend  or  other  notice  in  writing  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  as  to  disclosure  and  use  hereinafter  set  forth.  Information 
initially  disclosed  orally  shall  not  be  deemed  proprietary  unless 
such  information  is  confirmed  as  such  in  writing  by  the  submitting 
party  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  Initial  disclosure  thereof 
to  the  recipient  party.  During  the  30-day  period,  such  orally 
disclosed  information  shall  be  protected  as  if  it  were  proprietary 
information.  Any  such  information  which  is  not  accepted  by  the 
recipient  party  shall  be  promptly  returned  to  the  submitting  party. 

All  such  information  which  is  accepted  by  the  recipient  party  shall, 

for  a  period  of  _  years  from  the  date  of  transmittal  of  each 

item  of  information  covered  by  this  provision; 


a.  Be  used,  duplicated  and  disclosed  by  the  recipient  party  solely 

for  the  purposes  of  performance  of  its  portion  of  these 
joint  activities. 

b.  Not  be  used,  duplicated  or  disclosed  for  purposes  of  manufacture 

or  procurement  of  the  equipment  to  which  the  information 
pertains. 


c.  Be  disclosed  only  to  personnel  of  the  recipient  party  end  of 

the  United  States  Government  with  appropriate  restrictive 
legends  authorized  by  ASPR:  and 

d.  If  reproduced  in  whole  or  In  part,  shall  carry  a  proprietary 

notice  similar  to  that  with  which  sumbitted  to  the  recipient 
party. 

Information  shall  not  be  deemed  proprietary  or  confidential,  and 
the  recipient  party  shall  have  no  obligations  as  to  any  Information 
which: 

a.  Is  already  known  to  the  recipient  party. 

b.  Is  or  becomes  publicly  known  through  no  wrongful  act  of  the 

recipient  party. 

c.  Is  rightfully  received  from  a  third  party  without  similar 

restrictions  and  without  breach  of  this  agreement. 

d.  Is  furnished  to  the  United  States  Government  or  other  third 

party  by  the  submitting  party  without  similar  restrictions 
of  use  and  disclosure. 

e.  Is  approved  for  release  or  use  by  written  authorization  of  the 

submitting  party. 

Provided,  however,  that  Information  not  deemed  proprietary  by 
the  recipient  party  In  accordance  with  the  above,  but  nevertheless 
marked  proprietary  by  the  submitting  party,  will  not  be  disclosed  by 
the  recipient  party  without  markings  revealing  the  name  or 
Interest  of  the  submitting  party. 

The  recipient  party  shall  not  be  liable  for  Inadvertent,  accidental, 
mistaken  disclosure  or  use  by  Its  eii.ployees.  of  Information  obtained 
under  this  government,  provided  that: 

a.  The  recipient  party  shall  use  the  same  degree  of  care  as  used  to 

protect  its  own  proprietary  Information  of  like  Importance. 

b.  Upon  discovery  of  such  disclosure  or  use,  the  recipient  party 

shall  endeavor  to  prevent  further  disclosure  or  use. 

With  respect  to  any  exchange  of  proprietary  or  confidential  Information 
which  may  occur  as  a  result  of  this  Agreement,  It  Is  expressly 
understood  and  agreed  that  the  below  listed  employees  shall,  on 
behalf  of  the  respective  parties,  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  Individuals 
authorized  to  receive  and/or  transmit  proprietary  or  confidential 
Information  under  this  Aareement: 

(First  Company  Name)  _  (Second  Company  Name) _ 
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6.  As  regards  the  Individuals  identified  in  paragraph  5  above,  each  party 

shall  have  the  right  and  power  to  redesignate  such  persons  within 
their  organizations  as  are  authorized  to  receive  or  transmit 
proprietary  or  confidential  Information  exchanged  under  this  Agreement. 
Any  such  redesignations  which  are  made  by  either  party  shall  be 
effected  by  tendering  written  notice  of  such  change  to  the  other  party. 

7.  Nothing  contained  In  this  agreement  shall  be  construed  as  granting 

or  conferring  any  rights  by  license  or  otherwise,  expressly  or 
Implied,  for  any  Invention  or  discovery,  or  any  patent  covering 
such  Invention  or  discovery,  which  Is  made  or  acquired  prior  to  or 
after  the  date  of  this  Agreement. 

8.  Any  Information  not  designated  as  proprietary  In  accordance  with 

Paragraph  2  shall  not,  unless  otherwise  specifically  agreed  upon  in 
writing  by  the  recipient  party,  be  deemed  to  be  proprietary  or 
submitted  In  confidence  and  shall  be  acquired  by  the  recipient  party 
free  from  any  restrictions  of  use  or  disclosure  (other  than  a  claim 
for  patent  Infringement). 

9.  This  Agreement,  and  all  rights  and  obligations  established  hereby 

except  those  specified  In  Paragraph  10,  may  be  terminated  by  either 
party  on  sixty  (60)  days  written  notice  to  the  other.  Unless  thus 
earlier  terminated,  termination  will  occur  upon  the  first  of  the 
following  events; 

a.  Completion  or  termination  of  these  joint  activities  by  elthe*'  party, 

b.  The  expiration  of _ years  from  the  effective  date  of  this 

Agreement. 

10.  Termination  of  this  Agreement  shall  not  relieve  the  recipient  party 
of  the  obligations  Imposed  by  Paragraph  Z  hereof  with  respect  to 
proprietary  Information  exchanged  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  termination;  those  obligations  shall  continue  for  the  period 
applicable  to  each  Item  of  information  as  specified  in  said  paragraph. 


ACCEPTED: 

(First  Company  Name  and  Address)  (Second  Company  Name  and -Address) 

Individual:  Individual: 

Title:  Title; 

Date:  _ _ Date:  _ 
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EXAMPLE  SNEAK 


SUBTASK 


1.  ESTABLISH  DATA  FILES 
ACCUMULATE  DRAHINGS 
AND  DATA 
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3.  GENERATE  NETHORK  TREES 
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6.  REPORTS 
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APPENDIX  I 

PERFORMANCE/DESIGN/ 1 NTERFAC  E 
SPECIFICATION 
FOR 
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PERFORMANCE/DESIGN/ INTERFACE 
SPECIFICATION 
FOR 

SNEAK  ANALYSIS 


1.  SCOPE 

1.1  Scope  -  This  specification  covers  the  design  requirements  for  application 
of  Sneak  Analysis  (SA)  to  electrical /electronic  and  software  systems. 

1.2  Purpose  -  The  Sneak  Analysis  (SA)  technique  described  herein  establishes 
a  standard  proceHure  for  performing  the  analysis  and  reporting  the  results.  The 
analysis  identifies  and  reports  all  sneak  paths,  sneak  timing,  sneak  labels, 

and  sneak  indicators  which  may  exist  in  the  design.  All  areas  of  design  concern 
and  document  errors  discovered  during  the  sneek  analysis  are  also  reported.  Such 
sneak  conditions  and  design  concerns  that  are  discovered  are  assessed  for  their 
impact  on  system  performance. 

1.3  Intended  Use  -  This  specification  is  intended  for  use  as  a  design 
requirement  for  inclusion  in  contract  end  item  (CEI)  specifications,  system 
specifications,  document  procedures,  and/or  contracts  as  applicable. 

2.  APPLICABLE  DOCUMENTS 

2.1  Documentation  -  The  following  documents  of  the  issue  noted  or,  if  not 
noted,  the  issue  in  effect  as  of  the  date  of  the  contract  as  shown  in  Department 
of  Defense  Index  of  Specifications  and  Standards,  and  Army  Missile  Command 
Index  of  Purchase  Descriptions  and  Standards,  form  a  part  of  this  specification 
to  the  extent  specified  herein. 


MILITARY  SPECIFICATIONS 


MIRADCOM  EXHIBIT  QR-800-J 
(15  June  1978) 

MICOM-PAM-385-4 
(23  March  1973) 

MIL-STD-822A 
(28  June  1977) 

MIL-STD-781C 
(21  October  1977) 


Reliability  Program  for  Systems  and 
Equipment  Development  (Para.  5.2.5) 

Safety,  Ignition  Systems  for  Army  Rockets 
and  Missiles  (Pare.  8.b,  8.c) 

System  Safety  Program  Requirements 
(Para.  5. 5.1. 2. c) 

Reliability  Design  Qualification  and 
Acceptance  Test  Standard  (Appendix  A, 
Para.  40.7) 


MIL-STD-785B 
(21  Aug  1978) 


Reliability  Program  Plan  for  Systems 
and  Equipment  (Para.  5.2. 1.2) 
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3.  REQUIREMENTS 

3.1  Definitions 


3.1.1  Sneak  circuit.  A  sneak  circuit  is  a  latent  path  which  causes  an  un¬ 
wanted  function  to  occur,  or  inhibits  a  desired  function,  without  regard  to 
component  failure. 

3.1.2  Software  sneak.  A  software  sneak  is  a  combination  of  conditions, 
causing  unplanned  events,  that  exhibit  unapparent  cause/effect  relationships, 
which  may  escape  detection  during  system  testing  and  occur  without  regard  to 
hardware  failure. 

3.1.3  Kinds  of  sneaks.  The  four  kinds  of  sneaks  are: 

a.  Sneak  path  -  initiates  an  undesired  function  or  prevents  a  desired 

function. 

b.  Sneak  timing  -  is  an  energy,  data,  or  logic  flow  which  causes  or 

inhibits  desired  functions  at  an  unexpected  time. 

c.  Sneak  indication  -  is  an  ambiguous  or  false  display  of  a  condition 

or  data  which  could  result  in  an  undesired  action  being  taken. 

d.  Sneak  label  -  is  an  ambiguous  or  false  name  or  function  title  which 

could  result  in  the  application  of  the  wrong  stimuli  by  an 

operator. 

3.1.4  Sneak  Analysis  (SA).  SA  is  a  type  of  engineering  analysis  performed 
on  an  electrical  or  electronic  hardware  system,  or  computer  software  program. 

SA  is  a  unique  technique  which  involves  accumulation  of  detailed  circuit  diagrams, 
wirelists,  and  software;  arrangement  of  circuit/software,  elements  into  topological 
nodal  sets  (network  trees)  and  the  examination  of  these  nodal  sets  for  sneak 
circuits. 

3.1.5  Assumptions.  Assumptions  are  made  when  performing  SA  to  establish  the 
analysis  boundaries,  define  terminology,  and  keep  the  scope  within  cost  effective 
bounds.  Tables  I  and  II  list  the  more  common  assumptions  for  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  respectively. 


TABLE  I.  HARDWARE  SA  ASSUMPTIONS 


a.  A  Sneak  Circuit  is  not  dependent  on  a  component  or  circuit  failure. 

b.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  signals  which  cross  analysis  boundaries 
(out  of  scope)  are  assumed  to  be  correct  in  voltage,  polarity,  and 
time  for  the  circuit  being  analyzed. 

c.  The  data  base  for  the  analysis  represents  the  "as  built"  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  system. 

d.  Parametric  calculations  are  performed  only  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  understand  true  circuit  operations. 

e.  Environmental  affects  are  not  normally  considered  in  the  analysis. 
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TABLE  II.  SOFTWARE  SA  ASSUMPTIONS 


a.  The  software  specification  is  the  design  intent  of  the  software. 

b.  The  assembler  or  compiler  does  not  introduce  errors  into  the  software. 

c.  Assembled  or  compiled  software  is  free  of  syntax  errors,  ie.,  typo¬ 
graphical  errors. 

d.  The  data  provided  represents  the  complete  software  program  under 
consideration. 

e.  Hardware  induced  problems  are  not  considered. 


3.1.6  Design  concern.  A  design  concern  is  a  hardware  or  software  condition 
which  is  identified  during  the  Sneak  Analysis  process  which  could  cause  or  result 
in  a  failure,  a  marginal  operation,  or  a  hazardous  situation.  The  following  are 
kinds  of  design  concerns: 

a.  Unnecessary  logic,  components,  or  circuits. 

b.  Improper  sequence  of  software  instructions. 

c.  Single  failure  points. 

d.  Unnecessary  power  consumption. 

e.  Improper  or  marginal  application  of  components. 

3.1.7  Drawing  or  document  error  report  (DER).  A  DER  is  one  prepared  during 
the  Sneak  Analysis  process  which  notifies  the  procuring  activity  of  a  discrepancy 
found  in  the  furnished  data.  The  discrepancy  can  be  within  a  single  document  or 
between  two  or  more  documents. 

3.2  Scheduling  SA  in  a  System's  Life  Cycle  -  The  typical  life  cycle  for 
production  programs  or  systems  is  shown  in  Figure  I-l.  A  detailed  component  level 
SA  shall  be  performed  when  good  engineering  documentation  and  drawings  are  released 
to  manufacturing.  The  time  period  prior  to  and  just  after  the  Critical  Design 
Review  (CDR)  milestone  is  typically  the  best  time  in  the  life  cycle  to  start  the 
analysis.  Performing  SA  from  CDR  to  any  later  development  phase  including  the 
unlimited  production  and  deployment  phases  is  usually  justified  because  problems 
occur  which  were  not  evident  during  full  scale  development.  Each  program  or 
system  shall  be  evaluated  for  its  documentation  maturity,  and  schedule  forcing 
functions,  to  determine  when  to  start  SA  in  the  most  cost-effective  manner. 

3.2.1  Scheduling  of  Software  Sneak  Analysis.  The  performance  of  a  detailed 
software  Sneak  Analysis  also  requires  mature  data.  Although  software  Sneak 
Analysis  does  not  require  the  execution  of  the  code,  the  code  shall  he  debugged, 
as  a  minimum,  and  the  normal  development  validation  and  verification  process 
Initiated  when  starting  the  software  SA.  Like  hardware  SA,  the  time  period  CDR  is 
typically  the  best  time  to  start  a  detailed  software  sneak  analysis.  Usually 
several  versions  of  the  software  program  are  developed  to  agree  with  the  needs 
of  hardware  factory  testing,  field  testing,  and  operational  use.  The  s'oftware 
Sneak  Analysis  techniques  used  shall  be  adaptable  to  handle  these  program 
changes. 
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3.3  Sneak  Analysis  Performance.  The  following  elements  and  procedures  are 
required  to  perform  a  val^d  and  cost-effective  sneak  analysis. 

a.  Collecting  the  data  base. 

b.  Partitioning  of  the  system. 

c.  Organizing  and  structuring  of  the  data  base. 

d.  Application  of  SA  techniques. 

e.  Reporting  of  the  analysis. 

f.  Quality  control  (QC)  review  of  data  and  the  analysis. 

g.  Control  of  data  management  and  change. 

h.  Technical  interface  with  the  procuring  activity's  representative. 

i.  Delivery  and  debriefing  of  final  report. 

3.3.1  Collecting  the  data  base.  The  performance  of  SA  requires  the 
organization  of  the  data  and  certain  other  sequential  steps  required  to  process 
the  data  for  analysis.  The  data  furnished  for  the  analysis  shall  be  reviewed  for 
completeness  and  an  overview  block  diagram  prepared.  The  data  shall  be  further 
organized,  logged,  and  filed  for  use.  Data  requests  shall  be  processed  for  any 
missing  data  or  information  deemed  necessary  to  support  the  analysis. 

3.3.2  Partitioning  of  the  system.  The  hardware  or  software  system  shall  be 
partitioned,  subdividing  it  into  modules,  functional  circuits,  subroutines,  or 
manageable  size  pieces.  A  properly  partitioned  system  will  result  in  functional 
modules  in  a  topological  network  tree  format.  All  network  trees  shall  be 
functionally  oriented,  providing  an  easy  application  of  clue  lists.  Partitioning 
also  provides  an  easily  accountable  and  flexible  system  to  analyze.  Grounding 
trees  or  power  distribution  trees  shall  be  analyzed  separately.  (Typical  areas 
of  partitioning  are  busses,  both  power  and  ground;  cross  ties  between  redundant 
circuitry;  fuses;  circuit  breakers;  and  software  functional  modules.) 

3.3.3  Organizing  the  data.  The  data  selected  for  the  analysis  shall  be 
organized  to  provide  a  complete  search  of  all  paths  in  the  software  or  hardware 
system.  All  information  about  this  system  shall  be  completely  and  accurately 
structured.  Structuring  is  the  input  which  establishes  the  data  base  masterfile. 
This  masterfiTe  represents  the  complete  data  necessary  to  describe  the  system  to 
be  analyzed.  The  structuring  technique  permits  the  analysts  to  accurately  and 
uniquely  link  the  components  and  circuit  segments  together  to  form  a  complete 
electrical  path.  In  the  case  of  software,  it  shall  be  a  complete  logic  and  data 
path.  All  paths  shall  be  uniquely  identified.  These  paths  shall  be  used  to  draw 
the  network  trees.  The  network  trees  shall  contain  all  of  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  to  apply  the  SA  technique,  and  represent  the  system  accurately. 

3.3.4  Application  of  SA  technique.  The  network  trees  shall  be  drawn  so  as 
to  form  one  or  more  of  the  five  basic  topological  patterns  shown  in  Figure  12. 
Recognition  of  these  patterns  is  an  important  step  in  the  analysis.  Using  these 
patterns,  analyst  shall  apply  sneak  condition  criteria,  or  “clues."  to  the 
circuitry.  When  all  the  sneak  condition  criteria  applicable  to  a  particular 
pattern  nave  been  considered,  a  high  degree  of  confidence  is  established  that 
all  possible  sneak  conditions  resulting  from  that  portion  of  the  circuitry  have 
been  identified.  SA  training  shall  be  provided  the  analyst,  to  allow  the  analyst 
to  quickly  evaluate  all  modes  of  circuit  operation,  including  the  functional 
interfaces  with  other  circuitry.  A  detailed  analysis  of  each  identified  condition 
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Figure  1-2  Topological  Patterns 

shall  be  performed  to  determine  the  cause  and  effect  of  that  condition.  This 
evaluation  shall  result  In  the  reporting  of  sneak  circuits,  design  concerns,  and 
drawing  errors  to  the  system  designer  for  verificatloiT  and  resolution.  Design 
Concern  and  Drawing  Error  Reports  are  incidental  outputs  of  the  application  of 
the  SA  technique. 

3.3. B  Reporting  of  the  analysis.  Periodic  reports  shall  be  generated.  The 
report  shall  be  written  using  standard  formats  and  delivered  to  the  contracting 
agency.  FoiTnats  for  Sneak  Circuit  Reports  (SCR's),  Sneak  Software  Reports  (SSR's), 
Design  Concern  Reports  (DCR's),  Software  Design  Concern  Reports  (SOCR’s), 

Drawing  Error  Reports  (DER's),  and  Software  Document  Error  Reports  (SDER's)  are 
shown  in  Figures  3  through  8.  The  "potential  impact"  and  "recommendation" 
parts  of  the  reports  reflect  the  SA  analyst's  assessment  of  the  findings.  The 
"explanation"  part  of  the  report  contains  references  to  attached  figures  and 
tables  and  describes  the  total  intent  of  the  report  and  analysis  findings.  A 
status  sheet  reports  the  verification  and  resolution  activity  performed  by  the 
contracting  agency  in  response  to  the  sneak  analysis  reports  until  they  are  closed 
out.  A  final  report  shall  be  prepared  at  the  conclusions  of  the  analysis  and  shall 
contain  a  description  of  the  analysis  activity,  copies  of  all  reports  generated 
during  the  analysis,  a  current  status  sheet,  and  other  pertinent  information 
related  to  the  analysis  and  its  findings. 
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3.3.6  Quality  control  (QC).  Throughout  the  analysis  period  a  QC  engineer 
shall  review  the  network  trees,  proposed  reports  of  conaiticns  found,  and  the 
master  data  file.  The  QC  engineer  shall  be  thoroughly  trained  and  highly  skilled 
In  the  techniques  and  methods  of  performing  an  SA.  Near  the  end  of  the  analysis, 
and  before  writing  the  final  report,  senior  SA  engineers  shall  review  all  nodal 
sets,  network  trees,  completed  reports,  and  related  data  to  establish  that  a 
complete  and  thorough  analysis  has  been  accomplished. 

3.3.7  Data  management  and  change  control.  The  Initial  data  establishes  the 
baseline  data  file  (masterflleK  The  masterflle  represents  the  data  base  for  the 
complete  analysis.  Data  changes  received  after  this  time  shall  be  added  Into 
the  masterflle  and  incorporated  Into  the  applicable  network  trees.  Those  trees 
shall  be  reanalyzed  to  determine  that  the  change  accomplished  Its  Intent  and  that 
no  new  sneaks  were  introduced. 

3. 3. 7.1  Configuration  management.  The  data  base  established  for  SA 
represents  the  system  "as-built"  or  "as-coded"  source.  This  data  base  shall  be 
used  for  configuration  management  of  the  design.  Changes  made  to  the  design  or 
block  modifications  shall  be  incorporated  Into  the  data  base.  This  provides  a 
continuing  management  tool  to  control  each  configuration. 

3. 3. 7.2  SA  change  control.  Projects  having  block  configuration  changes 
shall  require  SA  to  be  performed  on  each  configuration.  This  Is  possible  because 
the  SA  masterflle  and  all  related  documentation  shall  be  stored  for  a  minimum  of 
3  years,  per  ASPR  7-104.15.  A  contractual  request  for  SA  on  a  block  updote  shall 
be  implemented  by  Incorporating  the  drawing  changes  or  new  documentation  Into  the 
stored  masterflle.  Old  network  trees  shall  be  modified  or  replaced  as  necessary 
for  analysis. 

3.3.8  Interfaces  with  the  Technical  Monitor.  A  government  contract  for 
performing  SA  usually  specifies  a  contracting  officer  and  a  technical  monitor. 

The  technical  monitor  provides  a  day-to-day  contact  for  Information  and  data 
transmittal  as  necessary.  The  technical  monitor  shall  receive  the  SA  reports 
for  Investigation,  resolution,  and  feedback. 

3.3.9  Final  Report  Delivery  and  Debriefing.  The  final  report  as  described 
In  Section  3.3.5  shall  be  prepared  near  the  end  of  the  analysis  period  after 

the  QC  effort  Is  complete  and  satisfactory.  Sufficient  time  after  delivery  of  the 
report  shall  be  allowed  for  the  contracting  agency  to  review  It  and  prepare 
comments  for  the  debriefing  meeting.  The  debriefing  meeting  shall  resolve  the  out¬ 
standing  open  reports  or  establish  a  report  date  for  closeout. 

4.  QUALITY  ASSURANCE  PROVISIONS 

4.1  Accountability. 

4.1.1  General.  To  assure  a  valid  Sneak  Analysis,  provisions  must  be 
established  to  Insure  that:  (1)  all  paths  within  a  system  have  been  analyzed; 

(2)  each  path  is  directly  traceable  to  the  network  tree  In  which  It  was  analyzed; 

(3)  each  component/statement  Is  directly  traceable  to  the  path  In  which  It  was 
analyzed;  and  (4)  each  component/statement  Is  directly  traceable  to  the  specific 

I  documentation  used  to  establish  the  data  base  masterflle. 
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4.1.2  The  following  provisions  shall  be  used  to  assure  a  valid  SA: 

4. 1.2.1  Network  trees  analyzed  for  sneak  circuits  shall  be  tractable  to  the 
system's  manufacturing  drawings  or  source  code.  The  network  trees  shall  contain 
all  the  wiring,  components,  or  statements  used  to  generate  the  tree.  Further, 
all  paths  necessary  to  initiate  and  complete  a  given  function  shall  be  shown  or 
referenced  on  one  network  tree. 

4. 1.2.2  Each  network  tree  shall  be  independently  numbered. 

4. 1.2. 3  An  index  shall  be  developed  to  show  in  which  network  tree  each 
component  or  statement  appears. 

4. 1.2.4  Each  path  shall  be  traceable  to  the  network  tree  in  which  it  appears. 

4. 1.2. 5  Each  path  shall  be  independently  numbered,  and  its  wire  segments, 
components,  or  statements  traceable  to  the  system's  manufacturing  drawings  or 
source  code  in  which  they  appear. 

4. 1.2.6  Each  path  shall  be  independently  analyzed  as  to  its  effect  on 
system  operation,  and  records  maintained  Indicating  analysis  results  and  analyst. 
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APPENDIX  J 

EXAMPLE  SNEAK  ANALYSIS  REPORTS 
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SNEAK  CIRCUIT  REPORT  -i 


riTU  SNEAK  CUMENT  MTH  RESULTS  IN  UNINTENTIONAL  NASTER  ARNINO  OF 
UPN  RELEASE  SQUIB  FIRINQ  CIRCUITS 

klPERENaS 

1.  OrounBniih  AVN  Omr.  No.  S01741.  Rov.  A,  "ScNoMtlc  DUgroo-Anmunt  Pintl” 

2.  Araundnith  AVN  Ong.  No.  S0160B»  Rov.  C,  ‘tntorconnoct  List.  Wpo  Cntrlr* 

3.  Sroundniih  AVN  Oog.  No.  S0147$.  Rov.  A,  'Circuit  Card  Atty  •  Ro1aoto-A2»A3" 

4.  firouiidruoh  AVN  (Nig.  No.  S01233«  Rov.  A,  "Circuit  Card  At«y-Upn  Intorfaco" 

5.  Sroundruih  AVN  Dug.  No.  iMSOlOO-302.  Rov.  A,  "Ulring  Hanwot.  U302" 

«.  Groundmh  AVN  Dug.  No.  {MS0199-401.  Rov.  B.  "Wiring  Hartwti.  W401* 

7.  Coll  Ulndort  Inc.  Owg.  Ho.  S6R>8-41.  Rov.*,  "Box,  Rolay  WFN*942lAr 

nooule/equipment 

BEAPON  CONTROLLER  (943IA2) 

EXPLANATION 

At  itaM  In  Figuro  1,  uNon  tho  Mutor  Ana  Mitch  It  off,  EMrgoney  Jottiton 
hot  not  boon  toloctod,  and  tho  Wttpon  Soloet  Mitch  It  loft  In  tho  Contor 
Station  potitlon,  a  tnook  path  oxittt  fron  tho  4>ttVDC  Woapon  Control  peuof 
through  tho  Woapon  Solact  Snitch  (9417A3S3)  through  g431AUlRl  to  chargo 
capacitor  9431AmIC1  and  thon  t(«r^h  trantltlor  S431A2A1Q1  to  tho  firing 
circuit.  Thit  hypottoa  tho  Mattor  Ana  'A*  function.  SInlUr  potht  oxlit 
for  Nat  tor  Ana  and  tho  Loft  and  Right  Wing  StttiMt. 


POTENTIAL  IMPACT 

1.  Unoxpoctod  Natttr  Ana  powar  nay  contribute  to  Inodvortont  woapon 
roloaio. 

2.  Tho  function  of  tho  Woapon  RoTaato  'A'  and  *B'  circuit  braakart 

womWIRn”"  *• 

Add  a  blocking  diodo  at  thowa  In  Figure  2. 


REPORTEOBY  - i" 
CUSTOMER  ACTION  ' 


nxTr  October  18,  19B0 


SNCAK  CIRCUIT  RtNRT  -  1 


PtOStCt  F.»M«  - 

SHW  CIWUIT  MH)I>T  -  I 

♦«fOC  FROM  ♦woe  •*' 


SELECT  CIRCUIT 


FIGURE  Z.  RECtmNOEO  CIRCUIT  MODIFICATION 
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DESIGN  CONCERN  REPORT  .2 


TITLE  SKAREO  4SV  I  -^SEV  RETURN  PATHS  NAY  RESULT  IN  ERRONEOUS  WEAPON 
OrSABLED  SIGNAL 

REPERENCIS 

1.  OrounUrusA  Avn  (Ntg.  No.  OHS0199*401.  R«v.  0,  'Wiring  HnniRit,  H401.’ 

2.  Groundruih  Avn  CNig,  No.  0WS0199-603.  Riv.  A,  'Wiring  Htmtti.  HEOS.' 

3.  Groundnith  Avn  (Nig.  No.  $01733,  Anv.  0.  'Inttrconnict  Lift,  Storti  Cntir.' 


MOOULE/tQUIPMENT 
WIRING  HARNESS  (W401) 
EXPLANATION 


As  ihoM  tn  Figurt  1.  th«  >28  volt  rtturn  for  tht  rtltssi  tnibit  rtliys 
(K1  tnd  K2)  ond  tho  Motpon  rolooso  squibs  In  tht  pylon  short  tht  stmt 
rtturn  pith  through  ctbit  W401  with  tht  >S  volt  rtturn  for  tht  Wtipon  Dlsibltd 
bufftr  (U2)  In  tht  wtipon.  Tht  high  >28VDC  rtturn  cumnt  my  nist  tht 
pottntlil  It  tht  ground  pin  (pin  7)  of  U2  to  coust  Its  output  to  bt  filstly 
sttn  IS  I  logic  'high'  it  tht  Input  of  U9. 


POTENTIAL  IhAPACT 

A  filst  indlcitlon  of  UPN  0ISA8LE0  my  bt  sitn  by  tht  Storts  Controlltr 
whtn  Wtipon  Rtliist  Eniblt  or  Wtipon  Rtittst  Is  camisndtd. 


RECOMMENDATION 

Provtdi  I  stpiritt  rtturn  pitn  for  tht  >28  volt  tnd  >5  volt  rttums  through 
cibit  W<01  ind  tht  Storts  Controlltr. 


REPORTED  lY 


DATE _ 2Z2aai 


CUSTOMER  ACTION 


DRAWING  ERROR  REPORT  .2 


unigrr  F-99  WCH 

OftMlNQ  ERROR  REPORT  -  2 


+5V 


FIGURE  lA  •  EXTERNAL  CONNECTIONS  AS  SHONN  ON  SCHEMATIC  (501233) 


FIGURE  18  -  INTERNAL  CONNECTION  AS  SHOWN  ON  HIL-R-83401/2 
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SNEAK  SOFTWARE  REPORT  -i 


TIUE  INCORRECT  TEST  TO  RETARGET  WEAPON 


REFERENCES 

1.  Groundrush  Document  No.  40198,  Rov.  C,  Program  Specifications 

2.  Groundrush  Program  Source  Code.  Release  19.1,  F-99 

3.  Groundrush  AVN  Oeg.  No.  S01741.  Rev.  A,  "Schematic  Diagram  •  Armament  Panel" 


mooule/equifment 

TXBCP  MODULE  -  TEST-BIT  COMPARE 

EXPLANATION 

When  the  operator  selects  the  weapon  retargeting  function  from  console  switches, 
a  value  1$  passed  from  the  RETARGET  module  to  the  TEST-BIT  COMPARE  module.  Per 
Reference  1,  the  value  Is  stored  In  variable  UARTl  and  tested  In  the  TEST-BIT 
COMPARE  module.  If  the  value  of  UARTl  •  0,  1,  2.  or  3,  than  program  processing 
continues  through  the  TRUE  branch  and  the  selected  weapon  Is  retargeted.  If  the 
value  of  UARTl  is  >3,  the  software  1$  expected  to  transfer  control  to  the  FALSE 
branch,  display  “RETARGET  ERROR"  on  the  operator's  console,  and  Interrupt 
processing.  Restart  Is  contingent  on  operator  response. 

The  Reference  2  program  source  code  configuration  shown  In  Figure  1  will  not 
generate  the  "RETARGET  ERROR"  message  and  program  Interrupt  for  all  values  of 
UART1>3.  For  example.  In  an  error  condition  where  UART>3,  the  test  will  Inhibit 
the  error  display  and  subsequent  program  Interrupt  and  then  Incorrectly  allow 
program  processing  to  continue  through  the  TRUE  condition  Into  the  retargeting 
logic. 

POTENTIAL  IMPACT 

1.  Mission  failure  due  to  Incorrect  targeting  of  weapons 

2.  "RETARGET  ERROR"  display  and  program  Interrupt  are  Inhibited  for  particular 
conditions. 

RECOWENOATION 

Modify  the  Reference  2  computer  program  to  accomplish  the  Intent  of  the  Reference  1 
specifications.  Change  the  branch  Instruction  to  check  for  a  numeric  value 
0<UART1<3.  If  JARTl  Is  1n  this  range,  branch  to  the  TRUE  condition  and  retarget 
weapon.” 

REPORTED  »Y  _  DATE _ 


CUSTOMER  ACTION 

Program  source  code  has  been  changed  per  OCN  1010  to  Reference  2.  Correction 
of  error  reduced  Incidence  of  equipment  maintenance  and  RETEST-OKAY  dispositions. 
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TXBCP/«3  TEST-BIT  COMPARE  MODULE 
ENTRY  POINT 


*  UARTl/R  OPERATOR  INPUT  FROM 

T  RETARGET  MODULE 


FALSE 

UARTl  RANGE  24 


NZQ 


O  Ir  LSB  (liiSH)  -  0 

i 

VJO  Z  true 

T  UARTl  RANGE  <4 


CONSOLE  OISPUY  j 
“RETARGET  ERROR"  • 


PROGRAM 

INTERRUPT 


RrARGET 

PROCESSING 


FIGURE  1  -  INCORRECT  TEST  TO  RETARGET  WEAPON 
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SOFTWARE  DESIGN  CONCERN  REPORT 


TITLE  INCORRECTLY  ESTIMATED  UTILITY  ROUTINE  PROCESSING  TIMES 


REFERENaS 

1.  GrOMndrush  Progrtn  Sourct  Codi.  RtlMSt  19. 1  >  F-99 

2.  Groundrush  Oocumnt  No.  42S77.  Rov.  Aisonblor  Mtnual 
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RoTor  to  Table  I 
EXPLANATION 

The  time  to  process  the  Reference  1  software  program  utility  subroutinei  does  not 
agree  with  the  actual  execution  times  at  calculated  by  a  worst-cate  path  tum- 
tlon  of  the  Individual  Inttructlon  execution  timet  listed  In  the  Reference  2 
Assembler  Manual.  These  discrepancies  are  described  In  Table  1. 


POTENTIAL  lAAPAa 

1.  Possible  timing  problems 

2.  Possible  unauthorised  or  undocumented  software  code  changes 


RECOMMENOATION 

1.  Compare  software  utility  subroutine  code  to  the  Reference  2  document  and 
Identify  differences. 

2.  Update  code  and  documentation  as  necessary. 

REPORTEO  lY  ^  _  OATE 

CUSTOAAER  ACTION 
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SOmiARE  OCSIGN  CONCEKN  REPORT  <1 

SUSROUTINE 

STATED 

TIME  LOADING 

IN  MICROSECONDS 

actual 

TIME  LOADING 

IN  MICROSECONDS 

STATEMENT 

NO. 

LOCATION 

1.  START  A/D  CONVERSION 

SUBROUTINE 

12.93 

7.39 

SOlO 

2.  A/0  SIGNAL  STORAGE  SUBROUTINE 

20.20 

IS.  SI 

S240 

3.  D/A  SIGNAL  FORM  SUBROUTINE 

S.S6 

7.23 

S41S 

GENERAL  1ST  t  2NO  ORDER 

FILTER  SUBROUTINE 

4.  •  1ST  ORDER 

60.00 

76.60 

S67S 

S.  •  2N0  ORDER 

110.00 

120.60 

5680 

6.  1  ADO  FOR  OUTPUT  GAIN 

20.00 

1S.30 

S685 

PURE  INTEGRATION  SUBROUTINE 

7.  B  FORM  1 

66.12 

64.62 

627S 

8.  •  FORM  2 

60.78 

57. 9S 

6280 

9.  B  ADD  FOR  AST^fCTRICAL 

LIMITS 

18.69 

12.84 

6285 

10.  SPECIAL  FIRST  ORDER 

SUBROUTINE 

122.10 

72.  OS 

6565 

11.  LIMIT,  GAIN.  SHIFT. 

SUBROUTINE 

18.90 

13.90 

6795 

12.  asyfwetrical  limit 

SUBROUTINE 

16.09 

17.20 

6445 

13.  filter  start  SUBROUTINE 

12.71 

14.21 

7070 

TABLE  1.  STATED  AND  ACTUAL  PROCESSING  TIMES  FOR  UTILITY  SUBROUTINES 
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PROJECT  F-99  WCM 
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SOFTWARE  OOCUMEMT  ERROR  REPORT  -i  | 

DOCUMENT  NUMr«R 

REV 

VENDOR 

MODULE/EQUIPMENT 

43290 

A 

GROUNORUSH 

SUBROUTINE  CUT 

DOCUMENT  TITLE 

F-99  WEAPON  CONTROL  SOFTWARE  DESIGN 

KEKRCNCES 

1,  Groundrush  Program  Sourca  Coda.  Raltasa  19.1.  F-99 


MSOttPANOr 

Tha  computar  program  design  documant.  page  32.  contains  a  branch  In  subroutine 
cut  to  BITS.  Howavar,  page  33  of  tha  softMare  design  document  provides  a  flow 
chart  of  subroutine  CUT  with  a  branch  to  BYTES .  The  software  listing.  Reference  1. 
lists  a  branch  to  BITS  at  Instruction  1100. 


ASSUMED  CORRECTION 

Change  BYlcS  In  tha  software  design  document  flow  chart,  page  33,  to  BITS. 


REPORTED  RY  P.  _  BATE .JSihdlSL 

CUSTOMER  ACTION 
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MISSION 

of 

Rome  Air  Development  Center 

RAt?C  ptoM  and  exzxujuteA  AeJ>eanch,  dzveZofmznt,  tzit  and 
A&tejated  acj^ihUition  pfiogfiami,  in  ^uppofit  Commyid,  Control 
CornmnicatConA  ard  tnlettCge^ice  (Ch)  octCvltceA.  Technical 
and  cnglneeiUng  AuppoAX  laCtfUn  oJieoiA  ojJ  technical  competence 
Ia  pfLovlded  to  ESP  VAogfum  O^^lceA  (POa)  and  othe/i  ESP 
elementA.  The  principal  technical  mlAsion  oAeoA  c/te 
corminicationA,  electromagnetic  guidance  and  coiitrol,  Ai/Jt- 
veillance  o^  ground  and  aeAcApace  objejctA,  intelligence  data 
collection  and  handling,  information  A^Atem  technology, 
ionoApheric  propagation,  Aolid  Atatz  Acienceb,  mlcrom^oe 
pfufAicA  and  electronic  reliability,  maintainability  and 
compatibility. 


